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CHAPTER I. 
JuKus CiBsaTi first Emperor. 

C^SAR has been much celebrated for his for- v* c. 
tune, and yet his abilities seem equal to his high- '^* 
est success. He possessed many shining qualities, with- * 
out the intermixture of any defect but that of ambition* 
His talents were such as would have rendered him vic- 
torious at the head of any army he. commanded^ and he 
would have governed in any republic that had given 
him birth. Having now gained a most complete victory, 
his success only seemed to increase his activity, and in- 
spire him with fresh resolution to face new dangers. He 
resolved, therefore, to pursue his last^ advantage, and 
follow Pompey to whatever country he should retire; 
convinced that during his life he might gain new tri- 
umphs, but could never eiljoy security. Hearing, there- 
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3 THE HISTORY OF THE 

fore, of his being at Amphipolis, be sent off his troops 
before him, and then embarked on board a little frigate 
in order to cross the Hellespont; but, in the middle of 
the strait, he fell in with one of Pompey's commanders, 
at the head of ten ships of war. Ceesar, no way terrified 
at the superiority of his force, bore up to him, and com- 
manded him to submit The other instantly obeyed, 
awed by the terror of Caesar's name, and surrendered 
himself and his fleet at discretion. 

From thence he continued his voyage to Ephesus, 
and then to Rhodes ; and, befng informed that Pompey 
had been there before him, he made no doubt but that 
he was fled to Egypt: wherefore, losing no time, he set 
sail for that kingdom, and arrived at Alexandria with 
about four thousand men, a very inconsiderable force to 
keep such a powerful kingdom under subjection. But 
he was now grown so secure in his good fortune, that 
he expected to find obedience wherever he found men. 
Upon his Ittiding, the first accounts he received were of 
Pompey^s miserable end; and soon afier one of the 
murderers came with his head and ring, as a most 
grateful present to the conqueror. But Ceesar had too 
much humamty to be pleased with such a horrid spec- 
tacle: he turned away from it with disgust; and, after 
a short pause, gave vent to his pity in a flood of tears. 
He shortly afiter ordered a magnificent tomb to be built 
to his memcnry, on the spot where he was murdered ; 
and a temple near the place to Nemesis, who was the 
goddess that punished those that were cruel to men in 
adversity. 

It should seem that the Egyptians by this time had 
some hopes of breaking off all alliance with the Romaas, 
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which they considered, 89 in fact it was, bat a specious 
subjection. They first began to take offbnce at C^^sar's 
carrying the ensigns of Roman power before him as he 
entered the city, Photinus, the eunttch, also treated 
him with great disrespect, and even attempted his life* 
C«sar, however, who knew how to dissemble, concealed 
his resentment till he had a force sufficient to punish his 
treachery; and sending privately for the legions which 
had been formerly enrolled for Pompey's service, as 
being the nearest to Egypt, he, in the mean time, pre- 
tended to repose an entire confidence in the king^s 
minister, making great entertainments, and assisting at 
the conferences of the philosophers^ who were in great 
numbers at Alexandria* However, he soon changed 
his manner when he found himself in no danger from 
the minister's attempts, and declared^ that, as being 
Roman consul, it was his duty to settle the succession 
of the Egyptian crown* 

There were at that time two pretenders to the crown 
of Egypt; Ptolemy^ the acknowledged king^ and the 
celebrated Cleopatra, his sister, (to whom^ by the custom 
of the country, he also was married) and who, by his 
iather^s will, shared jointly in the succession* However^ 
not being contented with a bare participation of power, 
Cleopatra aimed at governing alone ; but being opposed 
in her views by the Roman senate, who confirmed h^ 
brother^s title to the crown^ she was banished into Sjnria 
with Arsinoe, her younger sister. Ciesar gave her new 
hopes of aspiring to the kingdomy and sent to both her 
and her brother to plead their cause before him. Pho« 
tinus, the young king's guardian, who had long bom^ 
the most inveterate hatred as well to Csesar as to Cieo- 
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4 THE HISTORY OP THE 

patra, disdained accepting this proposal, and backed his 
refusal by sending an army of twenty thousand men to 
besiege him in Alexandria. Ceesar bravely repulsed 
the enemy for some time ; but finding the city of too 
great extent to be defended by so small an army as he 
then commanded, he retired to the palace, which cimi* 
manded the harbour, where he purposed to make his 
stand. Achillas, who commanded the Egyptians, at- 
tacked him there with great vigour, and still aimed at 
making himself master of the fleet that lay before the 
palace, Coesar, however^ too well knew the importance 
of those ships in the hands of an enemy ; and therefore 
burnt them all, in spite of every effort to prevent him. 
He next possessed himself of the isle of Pharos, which 
was the key to the Alexandrian port; by which he was 
enabled to receive the supplies sent him from all sides ; 
and,^ in this situation, he determined to withstand the 
united force of all the Egyptians. 

In the mean time, Cleopatra, having heard of the 
present turn in her favour, resolved to depend rather on 
Csesar's favour for gaining the government, than her 
own forces. She had, in fact, assembled an army in 
Syria to support her claims; but now judged it the 
wisest way to rely entirely on the decision of her self- 
elected judge. But no arts, as she justly conceived, 
were so likely to influence Ctesar as the dianns of her 
person, which, though not faultless, were yet extremely 
seducing. She was now in the bloom of youth, and 
every feature borrowed grace from the lively turn of 
her temper. To the most enchanting address she joined 
the most harmonious voice, which the historians of her 
lime compare to the best tuned instrument. With all 
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these accomplishments she possessed a great share of the 
learning of the times, and could give audience to the 
ambassadors of seven different nations without an inter* 
preter. The difficulty was how to get at Ceesar, as her 
enemies were in possession of all the avenues that led to 
the palace. For this purpose she went on board a small 
vessel, and, in the evening, landed near the palace, 
where, being wrapped up in a coverlet, she was carried 
by one.ApoUodorus into the very chamber of Ceesar. 
Her address, at first, pleased him ; her wit and under* 
standing still fanned the flame ; but her caresses, which 
were earned beyond the bounds of innocence, entirely 
brought 6im over to second her claims. 

While Cleopatra was thus employed in forwarding 
her own views, her sister Arsinoe was also strenuously 
engaged in the camp, in pursuing a separate intctrest. 
She bad found means, by the assistance of one Gany- 
mede, her confidant, to make a large division in the 
Egyptian army in her favour; and soon after, by on^ 
of those sudden revolutiofns which are common in bar- 
barian camps to this day, she caused Achillas to be mur- 
dered^ and Ganymede to take the command in his steady 
and- to carry on the siege with greater vigour than before* 
Ganymede's principal effort was by letting in the sea 
upon those canals which- supplied the palace with fresh 
water; but this inconvenience Ceesar remedied by dig- 
ging a great number of wells* His next endeavour was, 
to prevent the junction of Ceeaar's twenty-fourth legion, 
which he twice attempted in vain. He soon after made 
himself master of a bridge which joined the i$le of 
Pharos to the continent, from which post Ceesar was 
resolved to dislodge him. In the heat of the action. 
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some mariners, partly through curiosity and partly am- 
bition, came and joined the combatants; but, being 
seized with a panic, instantly fled, and spread a ge- 
neral terror through the army. All Ceesar's endeavours 
to rally his forces were in vain ; the confusion was past 
iremedy, and numbers were drowned or put to thd sword 
in attempting to escape. Now, therefore, seeing the 
irremediable disorder of his troops, he retired to a ship, in 
order to get to the palace that was just opposite ; bow- 
ever, he was no sooner on board, than great crowds 
entered at the same time with him; upon which, appre- 
hensive of the ship's sinking, he jumped into the sea, 
and swam two hundred paces to the fleet that lay before 
the palace, all the time holding his own Commentaries 
in his left hand above water, and his coat of mail in 
his teeth. 

The Alexandrians, finding their efforts to take the 
palace ineffectual, eudeavouredi at least, to get their 
king out of Cflesar*s power, as he had seized upon his 
person in the beginning of their disputes. For this 
purpose they made use of their customary arts of dis- 
simulation, professing the utmost desire of peac^ and 
only wanting the presence of their lawful prince to 
give a sanction to the treaty, Ceesar, who was sensible 
of their perfidy, nevertheless concealed his suspicions, 
and gave them their king, as he was under no appre- 
hensions from the abilities of a boy, Ptolemy, however, 
the instant he was set at liberty, instead of promoting 
peace, made every effort to give vigour to his hosti- 
lities. 

In this manner Cttsar was hemmed in for some time 
by this artful and insidious enemy, with all manner of 
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difficulties against him ; bat he was at last relieved from 
this mortifying situation by Mithridates Pergamenus, 
one of his most faithful pardzans, who came with an 
army to his assistance. This general, collecting a nu- 
merous aimy in Syria, marched into Egypt, took the city 
of Pdusium, repulsed the Egyptian army with loss, and 
at last, joining with Ceesar, attacked dieir camp with a 
great slaughter of the Egyptians : Ptolemy himself, at« 
tempting to escape on board a vessel that was sailing 
down the river, was drowned by the ship*s sinking, and 
Ctesar thus became master of all Egypt without any far- 
ther opporition. He therefore appointed Cleojpatra, with 
her younger brother, who was then but an infant, as joint 
govemora, according^ to the intent of their father's will, 
and drove out Ana^)6e with Ganymede into banishment. 

Having thus/ given a^ay kingdoms, be now, for a 
while, seemed to relax froni the usual activity of his 
conduct, captivated with the charms of Cleopatra. In- 
stead of quitting Egypt to go and quell the remains o£ 
Pon^y*s party, he abandoned himself to his pleasures, 
passing whole nights in feasts, and all the excesses of 
highi^wrought luxury, with the young queen. He even 
resolved tp attend her up the Nile into Ethiopia ; but 
the brave veterans, who had long followed his fortune^ 
boldly reprehended his conduct, and refused to be part- 
ners in so in&mous an expedition. Thus, at length, 
roused from his lethargy, he resolved to prefer the call 
of ambition to that of love; and to leave CleopMrfi, 
by whom he had a son,, who was afterwards named 
C«sario, in order to oppose Phamaces, Ae king of Bos- 
phorus, who had now made some inroads upon the do- 
minioiis of Borne. 
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This prince, who was the sou of the great Mithri^ 
dates, being, ambitious of recovering his father's domi- 
nions, seized upon Armenia and Colchis, and overcame 
Domitius, who had been sent against him. Upon Caesar's 
march to oppose him, Phamaces, who was as much ter- 
rified at the name of the general as at the strength of 
his army, laboured, by all the arts of negotiatKHi, to 
avert the impending danger. Caesar, exasperated at his 
crimes and his ingratitude, at first dissembled with the 
ambassadors, and using all expedition, fell upon the 
enemy unexpectedly, and in a few hours obtained a 
speedy and complete victory. Phamaces, attempting to 
take refuge in his capital, was slain by one of his own 
commanders — a Just punishment for his former parri- 
cide. This victory was gained with so much eas^ that 
Caesar could not avoid observing, that Pompey was very 
happy in gaining so much glory against this enemy at 
so easy a rate. In -writing to a friend at Rome, he ex- 
pressed the rapidity of his victory in three words, vem^ 
vidif met : a man so accustomed to coi^quest, thought a 
slight blEittle scarce worth a longer letter. 

Caesar having settled affairs in this part of the em- . 
pire, as well as time would permit; having bestowed 
the government of Armenia upon Ariobarzanes, that of 
Judea upon Hyrcanus and Antipater, and that of Bos- 
•pWus upon Mithridates, embarked for Italy, where he 
arrived sooner than his enemies could expect, but not 
before his affairs there absolutely required his presence. 
He had been during his abseiu^, created con»il for five 
years, dictator for one yearj and tribune of the people 
for life. But Antony, who in the mean time governed 
in Rome for him, had filled, the city with riot and de- 
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bauchefry, and many commotions ensued, which nothing 
but the arrival .of Ottsar so opportunely could appedae* 
However, by his moderation and humanity, he soon re^ 
stored tranquillity to the city, scurce making any dis* 
tinction between those of his own and the opposke party. 
Thus having by gentle .means restofed his authority «t 
home,.he prepared to march into Africa, where Ponpey> 
parly had found time to rally under Scipio and Cato, 
assiiited by Juba, king of Mauritania, But the vigour of 
his proceedings had like to> hare been retarded: by 9 
mutiny in his own army. These veteran legions who had 
luthertOL conquered all that came before them, began 
to mutmur for not' having received, die rewards|which 
they had expected for their past services, and now iut 
sisted uponth^ir discharge. The: sedition first <biiek0 
out in the^teuth legion, whacfa. till then had signaliaj^ed 
themselves . for their valour and -aittacUmeat to< theic ge- 
neral. Ceesar at first strove to .appease them by fpso^ 
jnises of future rewards ; but these, instead of appeaainig 
the sedition, only served to increase it. ' The / wUole 
army marched forward from Gaimpania towards Boote^ 
pillaging and plundering all yike way. ' CsBsar imme<^ 
diately caused theigates bfiltho city to'be sbut^'iaid 
ordered such troops as were in/rea^^bess to 4ofend((tha 
walls : ' he then boldly went out alon^ 1 io meet d»d.'miiti^ 
neers, notwithstanding the representa^bn of faisjfriedbdx; 
who were- concerned for his, safety. Upon coming into 
the Campus Martins, where the most tumukuoua were 
aasembled, he boldly mounted his tribimal ; and; with 
a stem air, demanded of the soldiers what they^Mranted, 
or who had conducted them there? A conduct so' re« 
solute seemed to disconcert tiie whole band : they began 
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by comflmingf that, being: worn out with fatigue, and 
ediauBted by their aiimberless wounds, they were in 
hopes to obtain a diseharge. ^ Then take your dis- 
^ charge/' cried Caesar, ^ and when I shall have gained 
** new conquests with other troops, I promise that you 
^ shall be partakers in the spoil." So much generosity 
quite confounded the seditious, who were agitated be- 
tween the contending passions of gratitude and jea- 
I0U17 ; they ware grateful for his intended bouikty, and 
jealous lest any other army should share the honours of 
completing the conquest of the world* They unani* 
mously entreated his pardon, and even <tfered to be de- 
cimated to obtain it. Caesar for a while seemed to.con- 
tinue inflexible, and at last granted as a favour what 
if was his interest earnestly to desire; but the tenth 
legion continued ever after undeir his severe displeasure. 
Ctesar, acccwding to his usual diligence, landed w^ 
a small party in Africa, to face Scipio, while the rest of 
Us. army followed soon after. After many movements, 
and several skirmishes between both armies, which only 
served to destroy mankind without determining the 
cause of quarrel, he rescdved at last to come to a decisive 
battle. For this purpose he invested the city of Tapsus, 
supposing that Sdpio would attempt its relief, which 
turned out according to his expectations. Scipio, joining 
with the young king of Ahuritania, advanced his army, 
and encamping near Csesar, they soon came to a general 
battle. Caesar's success was as usual ; the enemy re- 
ceived a complete and final overthrow with little or no 
loss on his side. Juba and Petreius, his general, killed 
each other in despair; Scipio, attempting to escape by 
sea into Spain, fell in among the enemy and was slain : 
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s6 that, of all tbe generate of that undone party, Cato 
was now tbe only one that remained. 

This extraordiQary man, whom no prosperity oould 
elate nor no misfortunes depress, having retired into 
Africa after the battle of Pbarsalia, bad led the wretched 
remains of that defeat through burning deserts a^d ttaoto 
infested with serpents oi various malignity, and was ilow 
in the city of Utica, which he had been left to defend. 
Still, however, in love with even the show of Roman go* 
vemment, he h^d formed the principal citizens into a 
senate, and conceived a resolution of holding out the 
town. He accordingly assembled his senators upon tlus 
occasion, and demaiided their advice upon what mea<» 
sures were best to be taken, and whether they should 
defend this last city that owned the cause of freedonH 
"If,*' said he, ^ you are willing to subtnit to Cesser, I 
<^ must acquiesce; but if you are willing to hazfMrd the 
** dangers of defending the last remains of liberty, let me 
*^ be your^ide and companion in so great an enterprise. 
^ Rome has often recovered from greater calamities than 
^ these; and there are many motives to encourage our 
^ attempt. Spain has declared in our cause, and Rome 
^^ itself bears die yoke with indignation. With respect 
^< to the hazards we must encounter, why should they 
*^ terrify us ? Observe our enemy : he braves every dan- 
** ger, and encounters every fatigue to undo mankind 
** and make his country wretched ; and shall we scruple 
^ to sufier a short interval of pain in a cause so glo- 
*^ riousf^' This speech had at first a surprising efifect; 
but the enthusiasm for liberty soon subsiding, be was 
resolved no longer to force men to be free who seemed 
naturally prone to slavery. He now, therefore, desired 
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wme of his friends fo save themselves by sea, and bade 
others to rely uponCeesar^s clemency; observing, that, 
as' to himself, he was at last victorious. After this, sup- 
{Hng- cheerfully among his friends, he retired to his 
apartment, where he behaved with unusual tenderness 
to his son and to all his friends. When he came into his 
bed-chamber^ he laid himself down, and took up Plato's 
dialogue on the immortality of the soul ; and having 
read for some time, happening to cast his eyes to the 
head of his bed, he was much surprised not to find his 
sword there, which had been taken away by his son^s 
order while they were at supper. Upon this, calling one 
of bis domestics to know what was become of his sword, 
iemd receiving no answer, he resumed his studies; but 
4iome time after called for his sword again. When he 
had done reading, and perceiving nobody obeyed him 
in bringing his sword, he called all his domestics one 
after the other, and with a pereknptbry air demanded bis^ 
sword once more. His son came in soon after, and with 
tears besought him in the most humble manner, to 
change his resolution ; but receiving a stern reprimand; 
be desisted from his persuasions. His sword being at 
length brought him, he seemed satisfied, and cried out^ 
^ Now again I am master of myself.'' He then took up 
the book again, which he read twice over, and fell into a 
sou^d sleep. Upon awaking, he called to one of bis 
fireedmen to knoW if his friends were embarked, or it 
any thing yet^ remained that could be done to serve 
them. The fireedman assuring him that all was quiets he 
wafe tlien ordered again to leave the room : and Cato 
' was no sooner alone than 'he stabbed himself with his 
•sword tbroiigh the breast, but not with that force he in* 
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tended, for tbe wound not dispatdiiag hira, he fdl upoit 
his body and at the same time overtarned a table' on 
which he had been drawings same geometrical figures. 
At the noise he made in his fall, his servants gave a 
shriek, and his son and friends immediately eht^ed the 
room. They found him weltering in his blck>d, and his 
bowels pushed out through the wound. The physician 
who attended his family, perceiving that his intestines 
were yet untouched, was for replaciog.them; but when 
Cato had recovered his senses, and understood their in- 
tention to preserve his life, he pushed the physician from 
him, and with a fierce resolution tore out his bowels and 
expired. "^ 

In thfe manner Cato died, who was one of the most 
feultless characters we find in the Roman history. He 
was severe, but not cruel ; he was ready to pardon much 
greater faults in others than he could forgive in him* 
self. His haughtiness and austerity seemed rather the 
effect of principle than natural constitution; for no man 
was more humane to his dependents, or better loved by 
those about him. The constancy of his opposition to 
Ceesar proceeded from a thorough conviction of the in^ 
justice of his aims: and the last act of his life was but 
conformable to the tenets of his sect; as the Stoics main- 
lained, that life was a gift which all men mighjl return 
to the donor when the present was no longer pleasing. . 

Caesar, upon hearing of Cato's end, could not help 
observing, that as Cato had envied him the glory of 
9!eiving his life, so he had reason to envy him the glory 
of so bravely dying. Upon his death, the war in Africa 
being completed, Ceesar returned in triumph to Rome; 
and, as if he had abridged all his former triumphs only 
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to increase the splendotir of this, the citizens w^r^ asto- 
nisbed at the mi^ificence of the procession, and the 
number of the countries he had subdued. It lasted four 
days: the first was for Gaul, the second for Egypt, the 
third for his victories in Asia, and the fourth for that 
over Juba in Africa. His veteran soldiers, all scarred 
with wounds, and now laid up for life, followed their 
triumphant general crowned with laurels, and conducted 
him to the Capitol. To every one of these he gave a 
sum equivalent to about a hundred and fifty pounds of 
our money, double that sum to the centurions, and four 
times as much to the superior ofiicers« The citizens also 
shtnred his bounty; to every one of whom he distributed 
ten bushels of corn, ten pounds of oil, and a sum of 
money equal to about two pounds sterling of ours. He, 
after this, entertained the people at above twenty thou- 
sand tables, treated them with the combat of gladiatons, 
and filled Rome with a concourse of spectators from 
every part of Italy. 

The people, intoxicated with the allurements of plea- 
sin^, thought their freedom too small a return for such 
benefits: Aey seemed eager only to find out new modes 
of homage, and unusual epithets of adulation for their 
great enslaver. He was created by a new title Magisier 
ilfomm, or master of the mdrals of the people; he re- 
ceived the title of Emperor, father of his country; his 
person was declared sacred; and, in short, upon him 
alone were devolved for life all the great dignities of 
the state. It must be owned, however, that so much 
power could never have been intrusted to better keep- 
ing. He immediately began bis empire by repressing 
vice and encouraging virtue. He committed the power 
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of judicaliire to thd senators and the knij^hts afamoi and 
by many samptnory laws restrained the scand^us lux* 
uries of the rich. He proposed retmrds to all suck as 
had many chOdren, and took the piost prudent methods 
of re«peopling the city, that had been exhatlsN;ed in the 
late commotions* 

Hairing thus restored prosperity oitee more to Rome^ 
he again found himself under the necessity of going 
into Spain, to oppose an army which had been raised 
there under the two sons of Pdmpey,and also Labienus, 
his former general. He proceeded in this expedition 
with his usual celerity, and arrived in Spain before the 
«iemy thought him yet departed from Borne. Cneius 
and Sea;tus, Pompey's sons, profiting by their unhappy 
father's example, resolved as much as possible to pro* 
tract the war; so that the first operations of die two ar* 
mies were spent in sieges and fruitless attempts to sur* 
prise each other. At length Cefesar, after tdcing raeany 
dties from the enemy, and pm^uing Pompey with un- 
wearied perseverance, at last compelled him to come to 
a battle upon the plains of Munda. Pbnipey drew up 
his men by break of day upon the declivity of a hill with 
great exactness and order. Ciesar drew up his men 
likewise in the plain below ; and, after advancing a little 
way fiom bis trenches, he ordered his men to make a 
halt, expecting the enemy to come down from the hilL 
This delay made Ceesar's soldiers begin to murmur, 
while Pompey's, with full vigour, poured down upon 
them, and a dreadful conflict ensued. Hitherto Ctesar 
had fought for glory, but here he fought for life. His 
soldiers behaved with intrepidity, incited by the hopes 
of making this a final period to their labour. Pompey's 
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men were not less strenuous, expecting no parddn, as 
having their lives formerly given them when overthrown 
in Africa. The first shock was sodreadCdl, that Ccesar^s 
men, who had hitherto been used to conqtieri now began 
to waver, Ceesar was never in so much danger as now; 
he threw himself several times into the very throng 
of battle. ** What!" cried he, ** are you going to give 
^ up your general, who is grown gray in fighting at 
^ your head, to a parcel of boysf" Upon this- his tenth 
legion, willing to recover their general's lost esteem, ex- 
erted themselves with more than former bravery; and a 
party of horse being detached by Labienus from the 
camp in pursuit of a body of Numidian cavalry, Caesar 
cried aloud, that they were flying. This cry instantly 
spread itself through both armies, exciting the one as 
much as it depressed the other. Now, therefore, the 
tenth legion pressed forward, and a total rout soon en- 
sued. Thirty thousand men were killed on Pompey's 
side, amongst whom was Labienus, whom Ceesar ordered 
to be buried widi the funeral honours of a general ofiicer. 
Cneius Pompey escaped with a few horsemen to the sea 
«de; but finding his passage intercepted by Cssar's 
lieutenant) he was obliged to seek for a retreat in an ob- 
scure cavern* There, wounded and destitute of all kinds 
of succour, he patietitly awaited the approach of the 
enemy. He was quickly discovered hy some of Ceesar's 
troops, who presently cut off his head, and brought it to 
the conqueror. His brother Sextus, however, concealed 
himself so well that he escaped all pursuit; so that 
Ceesar was obliged to return without him, after having 
severely fined the cities of Spain for their late imputed 
rebellic»i4 
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Caesar by this last blow subdued all his avowed ene- 
mies, and had now conquered the best part of the world 
in almost as short a time as others could travel through 
the same extent of country. He therefore returned to 
Rome for the last time, to receive new dignities and ho- 
noursy and to enjoy in his own person an accumulation 
of all the great offices of the state. Still, however, he pre- 
tended to a moderation in the enjoyment of his power; 
he left the consuls to be namedby the people; but, as 
he possessed all the authority of the office, it from that 
time began to sink into contempt. He enlarged the 
number of senators also; but as he had previously de- 
stroyed their power, their new honours were but empty 
titles. He took care to pardon all who had been in arms 
against him, but not till he had deprived them of the 
power of resistance. He even set up once more the 
statues of Pompey, which, however, as Cicero observed, 
he only did to secure his own. In short, if his clemency, 
his justice, and moderation, did not proceed from virtue, 
yet they had all the effect of virtues in the state, which 
answered the purpose of the public as well. 

The rest of this extraordinary man s life was em- 
ployed for the advantage of the state. He adorned the 
city with magnificent buildings; he rebuilt Carthage 
and Corinth, sending colonies to both cities; he nnjder- 
took to level several mountains in Italy, to drain the Pon- 
tine marshes near Rome, and designed to cut through 
the isthmus of Peloponnesus* Thus, with a mind that 
could never remain inactive, he pondered mighty pro- 
jects and designs beyond the limits of the longest Life; 
but the greatest of all was his intended expedition 
against the Parthians,. by .which he designed to revenge 
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the death of Cfassas, who^ having penetrated too far into 
their country, was overthrown, himself taken prisoner, 
and put to a cruel death, by having mollen gold poured 
down his throaty as a punishment for his former avarice. 
From thence Ceesar intended to pass through Hyrcania, 
and enter Scythia along the bank of the Caspian Sea ; 
then to open himself a way through the immeasurable 
forests of Germany into Gaul, and so to return to Rome. 
These were the aims of ambition : the jealousy of a few 
individuals put an end to them all. 

The senate, with an adulation which marked the de- 
generacy of the times, continued to load him with fresh 
honours, and he continued with equal vanity to receive 
them. They called one of the months of the year after 
his name ; they stamped money with his image ; they 
ordered his statue to be s^ up in all the cities of the 
empire; they instituted public sacrifices on his birth* 
day ; and talked, even in his life^time, of enrolling him 
among the number of their gods. Antony, at one of 
the public festivals, foolishly ventured to offer him a 
diadem ; but he put it back again, refusing it several 
times, and receiving at every refusal loud acclamations 
from the people. One day, when the senate ordered him 
some particular honours, he neglected to rise from his 
seat; and from that moment envy began to mark him 
for destruction. Mankind are ever most offended at aivy 
trespass on ceremony, since a violation of decorum is 
usually an instance of contempt. It began, therefore, 
to be rumoured that he intended to make himself king; 
and, though in feet he was possessed of the power, the 
people, who had an utter aversion to the name, could 
not bear his assuming t^e title. Whether he really de- 
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signed to assome that empty bonour, must now for eyet 
remain a secret ; but certain it is, that the unsuspecting 
openness of his conduct marked something iike a con« 
fidence in the innocence of bis intentions. When in«> 
formed by those about him of the jealousies of many 
persons who enyied bis power» he was heard to say, that 
he had rather die once by Reason, than to live con- 
tinually in apprehension of it. When advised by some 
to beware of Brutus, in whom he had f<Nr some time re- 
posed the greatest confidence, he opened his breast, all 
scarred with wounds, saying, ^Can you think Brutus 
^ cares for such poor pillage as thisf" And being one 
night at supper, as his friends disputed among them* 
selves what death was easiest, he replied, that which 
was most sudden, and least foreseen. But to convince 
the world how little he had to apprehend fr<Hn his 
enemies, he disbanded his company of Spanish guards;, 
which facilitated the enterprise against his life : for he 
should have considered, that confidence in an usurper is 
but rashness. 

A deep-laid conspiracy was alMolutely in agitation 
against him, composed of not less than sixty senators. 
They were still the more f(NHnidable, as the generality 
of them were of his own party ; and being raised above 
odier citizens, felt more strongly the weight of a single 
superior. At the head of this conspiracy were — ^Bnitu% 
whose life Csesar had spared after the battle of Phar*- 
salia; and Cassius, who was pardoned soon after; both 
praetors for the present year. Brutus made it his chief 
glory lo have been descended from that Rrutos who first 
gave liberty to Rome. The passion for freedom seemed 
to have been transmitted with the blood of his anceston 
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down to him. But fboug^h he detested tyranny, yet he 
could not forbear loving the tyrant, from whom he had 
receiyed the most signal benefits. However, the lore of 
his country broke all the ties of private friendship, and 
he entered into a conspiracy which was to destroy his 
benefactor* Cassius, on the other hand, was impetuous 
and proud, and hated Coesar's person still more than his 
cause. He had often sought an opportunity of gratify- 
ing his revenge by assassination, which took rise rather 
from private than from public motives. 

Tlie conspirators, to give a colour of justice to their 
proceedings, remitted the execution of their design to 
the ides of March,^ the day on which Ceesar was to be 
offered the crown. The augurs had foretold that this 
day would be fatal to him ; and in the night preceding, 
he heard his wife Calpumia lamenting in her sleep, and 
being awakened, she confessed to him, that she dreamt 
of his being assassinated in her arms. These omens, in 
some measure, began to change his intentions of going 
to the senate, as he had resolved, that day; but one of 
the conspirators coming in, prevailed upon him to keep 
his resolution, telling him of the reproach that would at- 
tend his staying at home till his wife had lucky dreams, 
and of the preparations that were made for his appear- 
ance. As he went along to the senate, a slave, who 
hastened to him with information of the conspiracy, at- 
tempted to come near him, but could not for the crowd. 
Artemidorus, a Greek philosopher, who had discovered 
the whole plot, delivered him a memorial containing the 
heads of his information ; but Ceesar gave it, with other 
papers, to one of his secretaries without reading, as was 
usual in things of this nature. Being at length entered 
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Ihe senate-house, ^vhere th6 conspirators were prepared 
to receive him, he met one Spurina, an augur, who had 
foretold his danger, to whom he said, smiling, *^ Well, 
" Spurina,the ides of March are come.'* ** Yes,*' replied 
the augur, *^ but they are not yet oyer." As soon as he 
bad taken his place, the conspirators came near him 
under pretence of saluting him ; and Cimber, who was 
one of them, approached in a suppliant posture, pre- 
tending to sue for his brotherVpardon, who had been 
banished by his order. All the conspirators seconded 
him with great earnestness; and Cimber, seeming to sue 
with still greater submission, took hold of the bottom of 
his robe, holding him so as to prevent his rising. This 
was the signal agreed on« Casca, who was behind^ 
stabbed him, though slightly, in the shoulder. Ceesar 
instantly turned round, and with the style of his tablet^ 
wounded him in the arm^ However, all the conspirators 
were now alarmed, and enclosing him round, he received 
a second stab from an unknown hand in the breast^ 
while Cassius wounded him in the face. He still de- 
fended himself with great vigour, rushing among them, 
and throwing down such as opposed him, till he saw 
Brutus among the conspirators, who, coming up, struck 
his dagger into his thigh. From that moment Ce^ar 
thought no more of defending himself, but looking upon 
this conspirator, cried out — ^"And you too, my son!'* 
Then covering his head, and spreading his robe before 
him, in otder to fall with greater decency, he sunk down 
at the base of Pompey's statue, after receiving three- 
and-twenty wounds from hands which he yainly sup* 
posed he had disarmed by his benefits. 

Ceesar was killed in the fifty-sixth year of his ag*e» 
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and about fourteen years after he began the conquest 
of the world. If we examine his history, we shall be 
equally at a loss whether most to admire his great abi- 
lities or his wonderful fortune. To pretend to say, that 
from the beginning, he planned the subjection of his 
nativ^e country, is doing n^o great credit to his well 
known penetration, as a thd|ttsand obstacles lay in his 
way, which fortune, rather than conduct, was to sur* 
mount. No man, therefore, of bis sagacity, would have 
begun a scheme in which the chances of succeeding 
were so many against him: it is most probable that, 
like all very successful men, he only made the best of 
every occurrence ; and his ambition rising with his good 
fortune, from at first being contented with humbler 
aims, he at last began to think of governing the world, 
when he found scarce any obstacle to oppose his de-> 
sig^s. Such is the disposition of man, whose cravings 
after power are always most insatiable when he enjoys 
the greatest share. 



CHAPTER II. 



From the Death ofCfBsar to the Beetle ofActium and 
the Death ofAntonyj which settled the Constitution 
in Augustus. 

V. G. Upon the death of Caesar, a conjuncfure hap« 

• 1^» pened which was never known before : there was 

no longer any tyrant, and yet liberty was extinguished \ 

for the causes which had contributed to its destruction 

still subsisted to prevent it6 'revival. The senate had 
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made an ill use of their poirer in the times of Sylla, and 
the people shuddered at the thought of trusting them 
with it once more* 

As soon as the conspirators had dispatched Ceesar, 
they began to address themselves to the se/iate, in order 
to vindicate the motives of their enterprise, and to excite 
them to join in procuring their country's freedom : but 
the universal coldness with which their expostulations 
were received, soon taught them to fear their conduct 
woulc not meet with many advocates. All the senators, 
whoA^e not accomplices, fled with such precipitation, 
the lives of some of them were endangered in the 
Qg. The people also, being now alarmed, left their 
usual occupations, and ran tumultuously through the 
city : some actuated by their fears, and still more by a 
desire of plunder. In this state of confusion the con- 
spirators all retired to the Capitol, and guarded its ac- 
cesses by a body of gladiators which Brutus had in pay. 
It was in vain they alleged that they only struck for 
freedom, and that they killed a tyrant who had usurped 
the rights of mankind: the people, accustomed to luxury . 
and ease, little regarded their professions, dreading more 
the dangers of poverty than of subjection. 

The friend» of the late dictator now began to find 
that this was the time for coming into greater power 
than before, and for satisfying llieir ambition under the 
veil of promoting justice. Of this number was Antony, 
whom we have already seen acting as a lieutenant under 
Caesar, and governing Rome in his absence with such 
little justice or decency. He was a man of moderate 
abilities and excessive vices, ambitious of power only 
because it gave his pleasures a wider range to riot in ; 
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but skilled in war, to which he had been trained from 
his youth. He was consul for this year, and resolved, 
with Lepidus, who was fond of commotions like himself, 
to seize this opportunity of gaining that power which 
Ceesar had died for usurping. Lepidus, therefore, took 
possession of the Forum with a band of soldiers at his 
devotion ; and Antony, being consul, was permitted to 
command them. Their first step was to possess them- 
selves of all Ceesar^s papers and money, and the next to 
convene the senate. Never had this august assembly 
been convened upon so delicate an occasion, as it was to 
determine, whether Ceesar had been a legal magistrate 
or a tyrannical usurper; and whether those who killed 
him merited rewards or punishments. There were many 
of these who had received all their promotions from 
Copsar, and had acquired large fortunes in consequence 
of his appointments : to vote him an usurper, therefore, 
would be to endanger their property ; and yet to vote 
him innocent might endanger the state. In this dilemma 
they seemed willing to reconcile extremes; wherefore 
they approved all the acts of Ceesar, and yet granted a 
general pardon to all the conspirators. 

This decree was very far from giving Antony satis- 
faction, as it granted security to a number of men who 
were the avowed enemies of tyranny, and who would be 
foremost in opposing his schemes of restoring absolute 
power. As, therefore, the senate had ratified all Ceesar's 
acts without distinction, he formed a scheme upon this 
of making him rule when dead as imperiously as he 
had done when living. Being, as was said, possessed of 
Ceesar's books of accounts, he so far gained upon his 
secretary as to make him insert whatever he thought 
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proper. By these means great sams of money, which 
Ccesar would never have bestowed, were there distri- 
buted among the people; and every man who had any 
seditions designs against the government was there sure 
.of finding a gratuity. Things being in this forwardness, 
he demanded that Ceesar's funeral obsequies should be 
performed, which the senate now could not decently 
forbid, as they had never declared him a tyrant: accord- 
ingly the body was brought forth into the Forum with 
the utmost solemnity ; and Antony, who, charged him- 
self with these last duties of friendship, began his ope* 
rations upon the passions of the people by the pre-'> 
vailing motives of private interest. He first read them 
Csesar's will, in which he had left Octavius, his sister's 
grandson, his heir, permitting him to take the name c^ 
Csesar; and three parts of his private fortune Brutus 
was to inherit in case of his death. The Roman pec^le 
were left the gardens which he had on the other side of 
the Tiber; and every citizen, in particular, was to re- 
ceive three hundred sesterces. This last bequest not a 
little contributed to increase the people's affection for 
their late dictator; they now began to consider Caesar as 
a father, who, not satisfied with doing them the greatest 
good while living, thought of ][)enefitting them even after 
death. Ab Antony continued reading, the multitude 
began to be moved, and sighs and lamentations were 
heard from every quarter. Antony seeing the audience 
favourable to his designs, now began to address the as- 
sembly in a more pathetic strain : he presented before 
them Caesar's bloody robe, and, as he unfolded it, took 
care they should observe the number of stabs in it : then 
displaying an imag^, which to them appeared the body 
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of Cflesar all oorered with woaadd — ^ This,^ cried bet, 
*^ (bis is all that is left of him who was befriended by 
** die gods> and loved by mankuid even to adoration. 
^ This is he to whom we vowed eternal fidelity, and 
^ whose person both the senate and the people con- 
<* curred to declare was sacred. Behold now the exe- 
^ cotion of these vows ! behold here the proofs of our 
** gratitude ! the bravest of men destroyed by the most 
^ ungrateful of mankind ! He who showered down his 
^ benefits upon the betrayers, found his death as the 
^ only return ! Is there none to revenge his cause i Is 
<^ there none that, mindful of former benefits, will show 
^ himself now deserving of themt Yes, there is one: 
** behold me, O Jupiter, thou avenger of the brave, 
^ ready to ofifer up my life on this glorious occasion. 
^ And you, ye deities, protectors of the Roman empire, 
^ accept my solemn vows, and favour the rectitude of 
** my intentions." The people could no longer contain 
dieir indignation; they unanimously cried out for re- 
venge; all the old soldiers who had fought under 
Ceesar, burnt, with his body, their coronets, and other 
marks of conquest with which he had honoured them. 
A great number of the first matrons in the city threw in 
their ornaments also ; till, at length, rage succeeding to 
sorrow, the multitude ran, with flaming brands from the 
pile, to set fire to the conspirators* houses. In this rage 
of resentment, meeting with one Cinna, whom they mis- 
took for another of the same name who was in the con- 
spiracy, they tore him in pieces. The conspirators them- 
selves, however, being well guarded, repulsed the mul- 
titude with no g^reat trouble ; but perceiving the rage of 
the people, they thought it, soon after, safest to retire 
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from the city. The populace being thus left to them* 
selves, set no bounds to their sorrow and gratitude. 
Divine honours were granted him ; an altar was erected 
on the place where his body was burnt, where, after- 
wards, was erected a column, inscribed to the father of 
bis country. 

In the mean time, Antony, who had excited this 
flame, resolved to make the best of the occasicHi. Having 
gained the people, by his zeal in Caesar^s cause, he next 
endeavoured to bring over the senate, by a seeming 
concern for the freedom of the state. He therefore pro- 
posed to recall Sextus, Pompey^s only remaining son, 
who had concealed himself in Spain since the death of 
his father; and to grant him the command of all the 
fleets of the empire. His next step to their confidence, 
was the quelling a sedition of the people who rose to 
revenge the death of Ceesar, and putting their leader 
Amathus to death, who pretended to be the son of Ma- 
rius. He, after this, pretended to dread the resentment 
of the multitude, and demanded a guard for the security 
of his person. The senate granted his request; and 
under this pretext, be drew round him a body of six 
thousand resolute men, attached to his interest, and 
ready to execute his commands. Thus he ccmtinued 
every day making rapid strides to absolute power; all 
the authority of government was lodged in his hands and 
those of his two brothers alone; who shared among them 
the consular, tribunitian, and praetorian power. His 
vows to revenge Csesar's death seemed either postponed 
oi: totally forgotten; and his only aims seemed to be to 
confirm himself in that*power which he had thus art- 
fully acquired. But an obstacle to his ambition seemed 
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to arise from a quarter in which he least expected it. 
This was from Octavius Csesar, afterwai*ds called Au- 
gustus, as we shall henceforth take leave to call him, 
though he did not receive the title till long after, 
Augustus, who was the grand-nephew and adopted son 
of Ceesar, was at Apollonia when his kinsman was slain. 
He was then but eighteen years old; and had been sent 
to that city to improve himself in the study of Grecian 
literature. Upon the news of Ceesar^s death, notwith- 
standing the earnest dissuasions of all his friends he re- 
solved to return to Rome, to claim the inheritance, and 
revenge the death of his uncle. From the former pro- 
fessions of Antony, he expected to find him a warm 
assistant to his aims ; and he doubted not, by his con- 
currence, to take signal vengeance on all who had a 
hand in the conspiracy. However, he was greatly dis- 
appointed. Antony, whose projects were all to aggran- 
dize himself, gave him but a very cold reception ; and 
instead of granting him the fortune left him by the will, 
he delayed the payment of it upon various pretences, 
hoping to check his ambition, by limiting his circum- 
stances. But Augustus seems to have inherited, not 
only the wealth, but the inclinations of his uncle: in- 
stead, therefore, of abating his claims, he even sold his 
own patrimonial estate, to pay such legacies as Ceesar 
had left; and particularly that to the people. By these 
means he gained a degree of popularity, which his ene- 
mies vainly laboured to diminish; and which, in fact, he 
had many other methods to procure. His conversation 
Was elegant and insinuating; his face comely and grace- 
ful; and his affection to the late dictator so sincere, that 
every person was charmed either with his piety or his 
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address. But what added still more to his interests^ was 
the name of Ceesar, which he had assumed; and, in oon- 
sequence of which, the former followers of his uncle now 
flocked in great numbers to him. AH these he managed 
with such art, that, while he gained their afiections, he 
liever lost their esteem; so that Antony now began to 
conceive a violent jealousy for the talents of his young 
opponent, and secretly laboured to counteract all his 
designs. In fact, he did not want reason; for the army 
near Rome, that had long wished to see the conspirators 
punished, began to turn from him to his rival, whom 
they saw more sincerely bent on gratifying their desires. 
Antony having also procured the government of Hithw 
Gaul from the people, two of his legions, that he had 
brought home from his former government of Macedo- 
nia, went over to Aug^tus, notwithstanding all his re* 
monstrances to detain them. This produced, as usual, 
interviews, complaints, recriminations, and pretended 
reconciliations, which only tended to widen the differ* 
ence; so that, at length, both sides prepared for war. 
Thus the state was divided into three distinct factions; 
that of Augustus, who aimed at procuring Caesar's in- 
heritance and revenging his death; that of Antony, 
whose sole view was to obtain absolute power; and'that 
of the conspirators, who endeavoured to restore the se- 
nate to its former authority. 

Antony being raised by the people to his new go- 
vernment of Cisalpine Gaul, contrary to the inclinations 
of the senate, resolved to enter upon his province imme- 
diately, and oppose Brutus, who commanded a small 
body of troops there, while his army was yet entire. 
He acc(Nrdingly left Rome, and marching thither, com- 
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manded Brutus to depart. Brutus, being unable to 
qipese him, retired with his forces; but being pursued 
by Antony, he was at last besieged in the city of Mu- 
tina, of which he sent word to the senate. 

In the mean while Augustus, who by this lime bad 
raised a body of ten thousand men, returned to Rome ; 
and being resolved, before he attempted to take ven- 
greance on the conspirators, if possible, to diminish the 
power of Antony, began by bringing oyer the senate to 
second his designs. In this he succeeded, by the credit 
of Cicero, who long* had hated Antony, because he 
thought him the enemy of the state. Accordingly, by 
means of his great eloquence, a decree was passed, or- 
dering Antony to raise the siege of Mutina, to evacuate 
Cisalpine Gaul, and to await the further orders of the 
senate upon the banks of the Rubicon. It may easily be 
supposed, that, in the present state of government in 
Rome, a commander at the head of a victorious army, 
would pay little attention to an ineffective decree. An- 
tony treated the order with contempt ; and, instead of 
obeying, began to express his displeasure at being 
hitherto so submissive. Nothing now, therefore, re- 
mained for the senate, but to declare him an enemy to 
the istate, and to send Augustus, with the army he bad 
raised, to curb his insolence. Augustus was very ready 
to ofier his army for this expedition, in order to punish, 
his own private injuries, before he undertook those of 
the public The two consuls, Hurtius and Pansa, joined 
also their forces; and thus combined, they marched, at 
the head of a numerous army, against Antony, into Cis- 
alpine Gaul. He, on his pact, was not slow in opposing 
them. After one or two ineffectual conflicts, both armies 
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came to a general engagemeBf ; in which Antony was 
defeated, and. compelled to fly to Lepidus^who com* 
manded a body of forces in Further Gaul. This victory, 
however, which promised the senate so much success, 
produced effects very different from their expectations. 
The two consuls were mortsjly wovinded; but Pansa, 
previous to his death, calling Augustus to his bed-side^ 
advised him to join with Antony, telling him, that the 
senate only deilived to depress both by opposing thein to 
each other. The advice of the dying consul sunk deep 
on the spirits of Augustus; so that, from that time he 
only sought a pretext to break with them. Their giving 
the command of a part of his army to Decimus BrutuS) 
and their denying him a triumph soon after, served to 
alienate his mind entirely from them, and made him re- 
solve to join Antony ^nd Lepidus. He was willing, 
however, to try the senate thoroughly, before he came 
to an open rupture* wheref<»re, he sent to demand the 
consulship, which was refused him. He then thought 
himself obliged to keep no measures with that assembly, 
but privately sent to sound the inclinations of Antcmy 
smd Lepidus, concerning a junction of forces, and found 
them as eager to assist, as the senate was to oppose hinu 
Antony was, in fact, the general of botfi armies; and 
Lepidus was only nominally so, his soldiers refusing to 
obey him upon the i^iproach of the former. Wherefore^ 
upon being assured of the assistance of Augustus upon 
their arrival in Italy, they soon crossed the Alps widi an 
army of seventeen legions, breathing revenge against all 
who had opposed their designs. 

The senate now began, too late, to perceive their 
error, in offering to disoblige Augustus ; they, therefore. 
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gave him the consulship, which they had so lately re- 
fused; and, to prevent his joining with Antony, flattered 
him with new honoivs, and gave him a power superior 
to all law. The 'first use Augustus made of his new 
authority, was to procure a law for the condemnation of 
Brutus and Cassius; and, in short, to join his forces 
with those of Antony and Lepidus. 

The meeting of these three usurpei:s of their coun- 
try's freedom, was near Mutina, upon a little island of 
the river Panarus. Their mutual suspicions were the 
cause of their meeting in a place where they could not 
fear any treachery; for, even in their union, they could 
not divest themselves of mutual diffidence. Lepidus 
first entered; and finding all things safe, made the 
signal for the other two to approach. They embraced 
each other upon their first meeting : and Augustus 
began the conference, by thanking Antony for his zeal 
in putting Decimus Brutus to death ; who, being aban- 
doned by his army, was taken, as he was designing to 
escape into Macedonia, and beheaded by Antony's com- 
mand. They then entered upon the business that lay 
before them, without any retrospection of the past. 
Their conference lasted fur three days; and, in this 
period, they fixed a division of government, and deter- 
mined upon the fiite of thousands. One can scarce avoid 
wondering, how that city, which gave birth to such men 
as Fabricius and Cato, could now be a tame spectator of 
a conference which bartered away the lives and liberties 
of the people at their pleasure. To see these three men 
seated, without attendants, on the highest part of a de- 
solate island, marking out whole cities and nations for 
destruction, and yet none to oppose their designs^ shows 
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what changes may quickly be wrought in the bravest 
people 4n a very short time. The result of their con* 
ference was^ that the supreme authority should be 
lodged ip their hands, under the. title of the Trium- 
viriAte, for the space of five years; that Antony should 
have Graul ; Lepidus, Spain ; and Augustui^ Africa and 
ithe Mediterrs^nean islands. As for Italy^ and the eastern 
provinces, they were to remain, in common, until their 
general enemy was entirely , subdued. But the last 
article of their union was a dreadful one; it was agreed, 
that all their enemies should be destroyed, of which each 
presented a list» In these were comprised not only the 
enemies, but the friends of the triumvirate, since the par- 
tisans :of the one were often found among the opposers 
of the other. Thus Lepidus gave up his brother Paulus 
to the vengeance of his colleague; Antony permitted 
the proscription of bis uncle Lucius ; and Augustus 
delivered up the great Cicejro. The most sacred rights 
pf nature were violated ; three hundred senators, and 
above two thousand knights were included in this ter- 
rible proscription ; their fortunes were confiscated, and 
their murderers enriched with the spoil. Rome soon felt 
the efiects of this infernal union : nothing but cries and 
lamentations were to be heard through all the city, 
scarce a house escaping without a murder. No man 
dared to refuse entrance to the assassins, although he 
had no other hopes of safety ; and this city, that was 
once the beauty of the world, seemed now reduced to 
desolation without an army ; and now felt the effects of 
an. iuva4ing enemy, with all the deliberate malice of 
cool-blooded slaughter. 

In this horrid carnage, Cicero was one of those prin- 
\ou II. p 
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cipally sought after; who^ for a while, seemed to evade 
the malice of his pmsuers; but iipou hearing of the 
slaughters that*were committed at Rome, he set forward 
fiom his Tuseulan nlla towards the sea-side, with an 
intent to transport himself directly out of the reach of 
his enemies. There finding a vessel ready, he presently 
embarked; but Ijie winds being adverse, and the sea 
wholly uneasy to him, after he had safled about two 
leagues along the coast, be was obliged to land, and 
«pend the night upon shore. From thence he was forced 
by the importunity of his servants on board again ; but 
was soon after obliged to land at a country-seat of his, 
a mile fiom the shore, weary of life, and declaring he 
was resolved to die in that country which he had so 
often saved. Here he slept soundly for some time, tiH 
his servants once more forced him away in a litter to- 
wards the ship, having heard that he was pursued by a 
party of Antony's assassins. They were scarce departed 
when the assassins arrived at his house, and perceiving 
him to be fied, pursued him immediately towards the 
sea, and overtook him in a wood that lay near the shore. 
Their leader was one Popilius Lienas, a tribune of the 
army, whose life Cicero had formerly defended and 
saved. As soon as the boldiers appeared, the servants 
prepared to defend their master's life at the hazard 
of their own ; but Cicero commanded them to set him 
down, and to make no resistance. They soon cut off his 
head and his hands, reiturniag with them to Rome, as 
the most agreeable present to their cruel employer.— 
Antony, who was then at Rome, received them with ex- 
treme joy, rewarded the murderer with a large sum of 
money, and placed Cicero's head mi the ro6tnim,.as if 
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there once more to reproach his vil^ inhumaiiity. Cieero 
was slain in the sixty-third year of his age, but not until 
he had seen his country rained before him. ^ The glory 
^ he obtained/* says Julius Gaesar, ^^ was as much above 
^ all other triumphs, ai Ae extent of the Roman gemos 
^ Was above that ^ the bounds of the Roman empire/* 

Thus the proscripdfte went on to rage for some time 
wiA as much vicdence as when it began. As many as 
could escape its cruelty fled either into Macedonia to 
Bmtus, or found reflige with young Pompey, who was 
now in Sicily, and covered the Mediterranean with his 
nuBMTous navy. Their cruelties were not aimed at the 
men alone : but the softer sex were in danger of being 
markied as objects either qf avarice or resentmeni They 
ioaAt eut a lart of fourteen hundred women of the best 
qnriity, and the richest in Ae dfy, who were ordered to 
give in an account of their fortunes, to be taxed in pro* 
fk>rtion. But this seemed so unpopular a meas«re, and 
was so firmly opposed by Hortensia, who spoke against 
it, that, instead of fourteen hundred women, they were 
content to tax only four hundred. However, they made 
up the deficiency, by extending the tax upon men ; near 
a hundred thousand, ins well' citizens as strangers, wete 
compelled to ftimish supplies to the subversion of their 
country's freedom. At last, both the avarice and ven- 
geance of the triumviri seemed fuHy satisfied, and they 
went into the senate to declare that the proscription was 
at an end: and thus having deluged the city with blood, 
Augrnstus and Antony, leaving Lepidiis to defend jRome 
in their absence^ marched with their army to oppose the 
conspirators, who were now at the head of a formidable 
army in Asia. 

d2 
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Bnitus and CassiiiSy the prip^^ipal, of these, upon the 
death of Ceesar, being compelled to quit Rpmie, went 
into Greece^ where they persuaded the Roman studenta 
at Athens to declare- in the pause of freedom; then, part- 
ing, the former raised a powerful army in Macedonia 
and the adjacent countries, while the latter w^nt into 
Syria, where he soon became n^er of twelve legions^ 
and reduced his opponent, Doliibella, to such straits as to 
kill himself. Both armies soon after joining at Smyrna, 
the sight of such a formidable force began to revive the 
declining spirits of the party, and to re-unite the two 
generals still more closely, between whom tjiere had 
been, some time before, a slight misunderstanding* In 
short, having quitted Italy like distressed exiles, withr 
out having one single soldier or one town that owned 
l|heir command, they now found themselves at the head 
of a flourishing army, furnished with all the necessaries 
for carrying on the war, and in a condition to support a 
contest. where the empire of the world depended on the 
event. This success in raising levies was entirely, owing 
to the justice, moderation, and great humanity of Bnitus, 
who, in every instance, seemed studious of the happiness 
of his country, and not his own. 

It was in this flourishing state of their. affairs^ -that 
the conspirators had formed a resolutign of going against 
Cleopatra, who, on her side, had made great preparatioiis 
to assist their opponents. However, they were div^ed 
from this purpose by an information that Augustus: imd 
Antony were now upon their march with forty legions 
to oppose them. Brutus now, therefore, moved to have 
their army pass over into Greece and Macedonia, and 
there meet the enemy: but Cassius so far .prevailed, ass 
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to have the Rhodians and Lycians first reduced, who 
had refused their usual contributions. This expedition 
was immediately put in execution, and extraordinary 
contributions were raised by that means, the Rhodians 
haring'searce any thing left them but their lives^ The 
Lycians suffered still more severely ; for, baring Ant 
Aems^lv^s up in the city>of Xanthns, they defended the 
place against Brutus with such fury, that neither his arts 
nor his entreaties could prevail upon them to surrender. 
•At length, Ae town being set on fire, by their attempt* 
ing to burn the works of the Romans, Brutus, instead of 
laying hold on^his opportunity to storm the place, made 
every, efibrt to preserve it, entreating his soldiers to try 
all means of extinguishing the fire: but the desperate 
phrensy of the citizens was not to be molified.. Far from 
thinking themselves obliged to. their generous enemy, 
for the. efibrts which were made to save them^ they re«- 
solved to perish in. the flames. Wherefove, instead of 
extinguishii^, they did all in their power to augment 
the fire, by throwing in wood, dry r^s, and all kinds 
of fuel. Nothing could exceed the distress of Brutus, 
upon seeing the, townsmen thus resolutely bent upon 
destroying themselves : he rode about the fortifications, 
stretching out his hands to the Xanthians, and conjuring 
Ihem to have pity on themselves and their city ; but, 
insensible to his expostuiations, they rushed into the 
ifiames with desperate obstinacy, and the whole soon be- 
ciune a heap of undiiatinguishable ruin. At this horrid 
spectacle Brutus melted. into i tears, ofifering a reward to 
«very soldier who^hould.bring him a Lycian alive. The 
number bf'^thbse: whom k ^p^ possible to save from their 
o^u fury^ only amounted to oi|e hundred and fifty. 
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Brutus and C$i»hus m^ once more at Sardig, where, 
after the usual cer&aafmeB were past between them, they 
resolved to have a private conference together. TSiej 
shut th^naejves up, therefore, in the firat conveniMit 
house, with express orders to Aeir servants to give ne 
admission. Brutus began, by reprimanding Cassius fiur 
having disposed of offices,, which should ever be the 
reward of merit, and for having overtaxed the tributary 
states. Cassius retorted the imputation of avarice with 
the more bitterness, as he knew the charge to be ground- 
less. The debate grew warm, till from loud speaking, 
they bunt into tears. Their friends^ who were standing 
at the door, overheard the increasing vehemence of their 
voices, and began to dread for the consequences; till 
Favonius, who valued himself upon a cynical boldness 
that knew no restadnt, entering the room with a jes^ 
calnied their mutual animosity. Cassius was ready 
enough to forego his anger, being a man of gfreat abili<» 
ties, but of uneven disposkion; not averse to pleasure in 
private company ;« and, upon the whole, of morals not 
quite sincere. But the conduct of Brutus was. always 
perfectly steady. An even gentleness, a noUe elevation 
of sentiment, a strength of mind over which neither vice 
nor pleasure could have any influence, an inflexible firm* 
ness in the defence of justice, composed the character of 
that great man. In consequence of these qualities, he 
was beloved by his amiy, doted upon by his friends, and 
admired by all good men. After their conference, night 
coming on, Cassius invited Brutus and his fnends to an 
entertainment, where freedom and cheerfulness for a 
while took place of political anxiety, and softened the 
severity of wisdom. Upon retiring home, it was that 
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Brutus, B» Plutarch teils the story, saw a spectre in his 
tent* He naturally slept but little, and he had increased 
this state of watchfulness by habit and great sobriety. 
He ne^ear allowed himself to sle^p in the day-time, as 
was then common in Borne; and only gare so much of 
the night to sleep as could barely renew the natural 
functiws« But especially now, when q>pre^d witk 
such yarious cares, be only gare a short time after his 
nightly repast to rest; and waking about midnight, ge-i 
nerally read or studied till morning. It was in the dead 
of the night, when the whole camp was perfectly quiet, 
lltat Brutus was thus en^ployed in reading by a lamp 
that was jusl exptrmg. On a sudden he thought he 
heard a noise as if soaiebody entered, and looking to- 
wards die door he pereeired it open* A gigantic figure, 
with a fiighlfiil aspect, stood before him, and continued 
to gaze upon him witb silent severity. At last Brutus 
had coun^ to speak to it: ^^ Art thou a dflBmon or a 
^ mortal man? and why ccwest thoii to met" *< Brutus," 
replied Ae phant<Hn^ ** I am thy eril genius ; thou shdt 
*' see me agiun at Philippi,'* ^ Well, then," answered 
Brutus^ wil^mt being discomposed, ^ we shall meet 
^* agaki." Upon which the phantom vanished ; and 
Brutus calUng to his servants, asked if they had seen 
any thing ; to which replying in the negative, he again 
resumed bis sUidies. But as he was struck with so 
strange an occurrenee, he mentioned it the next day to 
Cassins, who being an EpiaiKeu, ascribed it to the 
effect of an imaginaticm. too nmch exercised by vigilance 
and anxiely; Brutus appeared* satisfied with thissolu* 
tion of bis late tetims; and as Antony and Augunlus 
were now advanced inti^ Mdcedcmia; Bsutua and his eoi** 
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league soon passed over into Thrace, and advanced to 
the city of Philippi, near which the forces of the triitni* 
viri were posted. 

All mankind now began to regard the approaching 
armies with terror and suspense. The empire of the 
world depehded upon the fate of a battle; as from vic- 
tory on the one side, they had to expect fireeddm ; but 
from the other, a sovereign with absolute command. — 
Brutus was the only man who looked upon these great 
events before him with calmness and tranquillity. In- 
different as to success, and satisfied with having done 
his duty, he said to one of his friends, *^ If I gftin the 
" victory, I shall restore liberty to my country ; if I lose 
" it, by dying I shall be delivered from slavery myself; 
^^ my condition is fixed, and I run no hazards." Tbe 
republican army consisted of fourscore thousand loot 
and twenty thousand horse. The army of the triumviri 
amounted to a hundred thousand foot and thirteen thou- 
sand horse. Thus complete on both sides, they met and 
encamped near each other upon the plains of Pbilippi, 
a city uponthe confines of Thrace. This city was situ- 
ated upon a mountain, towards the west of which a plain 
stretched itself by a gentle declivity, almost fifteen 
leagues to the banks of tbe river Strymon* In this 
plain, about two miles from the town, were two little 
hills at about a mile distance from each other, defended 
on one side by mountains, on the other by a marsh which 
communicated with tbe sea. It was upon these two hills 
that Brutus and Cassius fixed their camps: Brutus on 
tbe hill towards the liorth ; Cassius on that towards the 
south : and in the intermediate space which separated 
them, they cast up lines and a parapet firom one hill to 
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miother. Thus they k^t a firm oommimieslion between 
the two campsy which miitualty d^Pend^ eadi otber,^ Iti 
this commodious situation they could act as they tbongbt 
proper, and give battle only when it was thought to theilr 
ddrantage to engage. Behind them was the sea, which 
furnished them with all kinds of prorisions : and at 
Iwelve miles distance, the island of 'Thases, which serred 
them for a general magazine. The triurnvki, on the other 
hand, were encamped ti4i the plain below, and were com- 
pelled'to bring thdr provisions from fifteen leagues dis- 
tance; so that their sdi^me nnd interest was to bring 
on a battle as^soon as they could. • This -they oflfered se- 
veral times, drawing out their men from their camp, 
and provoking the enemy to engage. On the contrary, 
these contented th^nsel res with drawing up their troops 
at the head of their camps, but without descending to 
the plain. This resolution of postponing the battle, was 
all that the republican army had for it; and Cassius^ 
who was aware of hil advantiige, resolved to harass the 
enemy rather than engage them. But 'Brutus began to 
suspect the fidelity of some of hii^ officem, so that he 
used all his influence to persuade Cassius to change his 
resolution. '< I am impatient," said be, ^ to put an end 
** to the miseries of mankind, and in that I have hopes 
<* of succeeding whether I fall or conquer." His wishes 
were soon gratified; for Antony's soldiers having, with 
great labour, made a road through th^ marsh which lay 
to the left of Cassius's camp, by that meieins opened a 
communication with the island of Thasos, which lay be- 
hind him. Both Ernies, in attempting to possess them- 
selves K^this road, resolved at length' to com^ to a^e- 
neral engagement. Thss, however, was contrary to the 
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advice of Cmmn%^ vbo declared,, tbat be was forced, as 
Pompey bid ibmi^rly been, lo expose tbe liberty of 
Rome to du9 faazard of a baUle, Tbe ensuiBg niorniiig' 
tbe two ^nerals gave tbe sigual for engaging, and coq«- 
ferred togetber a Utile wbile before tbe battle bega& 
Cassias desired to know bow Brutus intended to act in 
ease tbey were ^nsiK^cessfiil: to wbicb the otber replied, 
*< That be bad formerly, in. bis writings, condemned the 
^ deatb of Cato ; and maintained, tbat avoiding eala<- 
^^mities by suicide,t was an msolent attempt against 
^ Heaven tbat sent tbem; but be bad now altered bis 
^^ opinions, and, baving giv«a up bis life to bis ooni^t 
^ be tbdught be bad a Hgbl to bis own way of ending 
^ it ; wberefore be .was resolved to cbange a miserable 
^ being bere for a better bereafter, if fortune proved 
*^ against bim." ^^ Well said, my friend," cried Cassias, 
^^ofthraeing him ; ^ now we may venture to face die 
*^ enemy; for either we shall Jbe conquerors ourselves, or 
^ we shall havo no cause to fear those that are so." Au* 
gustus beiskgfittck, tbe forces of the triumviri were cooi^ 
mlinded alone by Antony, who began tbe engagement 
by a v%orous attack upon the lines of Cassius. Bretu8» 
on the other side^made a dreadful irruption on the army 
of Augustus; and drove forward with so much intre- 
pidity, that be broke them upon the very first charge. 
Upon this he p^etrated as far as the camp, and cutting 
in pieces those who were left for its defence, his troc^ 
iminediately began to plunder : but in the mean time 
tbe Hues of Cassius were forced, and bis cavalry put ta 
flights There was no ejKirt that this unfortunate geneiai 
did not try to. make bis infantfy stand, stopping thoaa 
Ant fled, and seising himself the colours to rally then. 
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Bttt }A TBloiir alone i^ras not sufficieiit to inspire lib 
timorous army. He saw himself entirely .routed, his 
eamp taken, and himself obliged to retire under a little 
bill at s(»Be distance* Brutus, who had gained, a com* 
plete TictQiy, was just returning at this inteiral with his 
triumphant army, when he found Aat all was lost on 
the part of bis associate ; he sent out a body of caralry 
to Imng him news of Cassius, who p^ceiving them 
advance towards him, sent one Titinia« to inform himself 
whether they were Aiends or enemies. Titinkis soon 
joined this body, wbo teceived him with gtwk transport, 
informing him of their success ; but delaying too long, 
CessHis began to mistake them for what bis fears had 
suggested, and crying out, ** that he had exposed his 
** dearest friend to be taken prisoner," be retired to hit 
tent with one of his freedmen, named Pindarus, who 
slew him, and then was never heard of after. Titinius 
lirrived in triumph with the body of horsemen, but his 
joy was soon turned into anguish upon seeing his friend 
dead in the tent before him ; upon which, accusing his 
own delay as the cause, he punished it with falUt^ on 
his sword. Brutus was by this time informed of the 
defeat of Cassius, and soon after of his death as he drew 
near the camp« He seemed scarce able to restrain the 
excess of his grief for a man whom he called the last of 
the Romans. He bathed the dead body with his tears ; 
and, telling his friends that he thought Cassius very 
happy in being beyond the reach of those misfortunes 
which remained for them to suffer, he ordered him to 
he ^vately removed, lest the knowledge of his death 
should dispirit the army* ' It was only this preeipHatie 
despair of Cassius.wIUeb gave the enemy the advantage. 
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skce, tiH tbed»lhe republicans might be said to hav^tfae 
superiority. 

The fmt cam of Brutus, when he became the sole 
^neral;was to assemble the dispersed troops of Cassius, 
and animate them with fresh hopes of victory. As they 
had lost all they possessed by the plundering of their 
camp, he< promised them two thousand denarii each man 
to make up their losses. This once more inspired them 
with new ardour; they admired the liberality of their ge* 
fleral, and with loud shouts proclaimed his former intre- 
pidity. Still, however, he had not confidence sufficient 
to face the adversary, who offered him battle the en- 
suing day. IBs aim was to starve his enemies, who were 
in extreme want of provii^ions, their fleet having been 
lately defeated. But his single opinion was overruled 
by the rest of bis army, who now grew every day more 
confident of their strength, and more arrogant to their 
new general. He was therefore, at last, after a respite of 
twenty days, obliged to comply with their solicitations to 
try the fate of the battle. Both armies being drawn out, 
they remained a long while opposite to each other with* 
out ofiering to engage. It is said that he himself had lost 
much of his natural ardour, by having seen the spectre 
the night preceding: however, he encouraged his men 
as much as possible, and gave the signal for battle within 
three hours of sun-set. He had, as usual, the advantage 
where he commanded in person ; he bore down the enemy 
at the head of his infantry, and supported by his ca- 
valry, made a very great slaughter. But his left wing 
fearing to be taken in flank, stretched itself out in order 
to enlarge its fronts by means of which it became too 
weak to stand the shock of the enemy. It was there that 
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tbe army of Brutus began to yield ; and Antony pusb*" 
ing forward, drove tbe enemy so far back as to be able- 
to turn and attack Brutus in th^ rear. Tbe troops which 
had belonged to Cassius communicated their ten^pr to 
die rest of the forces, till at la&t the whola^ army gave 
way. Brutus, surrounded by the most valiant. of his 
officers, fought for a long time with, amaaing yi^Iour. 
The son of Cato fell fighjtiqg by his side, as also the bro- 
ther of Cassias; so that, at last, he was obliged to yield 
to necessity^ and fled. In the mean time the two triunir 
viri, now assured of victory, expresdy ordered by no 
meanft to suffer the general to escape, for fear he should 
renew. the war.. Thus the whole body of tbe enemy 
seemed chiefly intent on Brutus alone, and hi^ capture 
seen^d inevitable. la this deplorable exigence, Luci- 
lius,:hi8 friend, was resolved, by his own death, to effect 
bis general's delivery. Upon perceiving a body of Thra- 
eian horse closely pursuing Brutus^ and just upon the 
point of taking him, he boldly threw himself in their way, 
telling them that he was Brutus. . The Thracians, over* 
joyed with so great a prize, immediately dispatched 49ome 
of their companions with the news of their success to the 
army. Upon which, the ardour of pursuit now abating, 
Antony marched out to meet his prisoner, and to hasten 
bis dealb, or insult his misfortunes. He was followed 
by a great number of officers and soldiers^ some silently 
deploring the fate of so virtuous a man, others reproach* 
ing that mean desire of life for which he consented to 
undergo captivity. Antony now seeing the Thracians 
approach, began to prepare himself for the interview; 
but the faithful Lucilius, advancing with a cheerful air, 
*.t It i($ not Brutjus," said he, '' that is taken ; fortune has 
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^ net yet hftct tlie pcripfer of committing fK> great «n out-' 
** rage upon rirtue* As for my life, it is well spent in 
<< preserving his honour; take it, for I have deceived 
** you. " Antony, stmck with so much fidelity, pardoned 
bim upon the spot; and from that time forward loaded 
him with benefits, and honoured^ him widihis friendship* 
In the inean time, Brutus, with a small number of 
friends, passed over a rivulet, and night ooming on, sat 
down under a rodk which concealed him from the pur- 
suit of the enemy. After taking breath for a little time, 
he cast his eyes up to heaven, that was all spangled with 
stars; he repeated a line from Euripides, contmning a 
wnk to the gods, ^ That guilt should not pms in this 
^ life without punishment." To this he added another 
from the same poet: ^ O virtue! thou empty name, I 
^ have worshipped thee as a real good, but thou art 
^ only die slave of fortune." fife then called to mind, 
wiA great tenderness, those whom he l|ad seen perish in 
batde^ and sent oot one Statilins to give him some infor- 
mation of those that remained; but he never returned, 
bong killed by a party of the enemy's horse. Brutus, 
judging very rightly of his fate, now resolved to d^ Hke« 
wise, and spoke to those who stood round him to Ittid 
him thdr last sad assistance. None of them, however, 
would render him so melandioly a piece o( service. 
Upon this, raising himself up and stietching out his 
hands, he spoke to them with a serene countenance, say- 
injg, ^^ that he was happy in the fidelity of his friends, 
^ happy in the consciousness of his own rectitude; and 
^though he fell, yet his death was more glorious than 
^ the triumphs of the enemy, since they were successfol 
^in the cause of usurpation, and he ovi^rthrown in the 
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** defence of virtue.^ He then retired ta a Utile diilance 
with one Strato, who was his mastei* in oratory, attd^tt"* 
treated him do him the last oflioe of friendship. Strato, 
however, expressed his reluctance in taking upon hiai 
so shocking an office. Brutus, therefore, seeing him so 
arerse, called to one of his slaves to perfma what he so 
ardently desired; but Strato then offered hiBEiBdff, crying 
but, *^ that it should never he said that Bmlus, in his last 
^ extremity, stood in need of a slave for want of a friend.'* 
Thus saying, and averting bis head,^he presented the 
sword's point to Brutus, who threw himself upon it^ 
and immediately expired. Thus died Brutus, and with 
him all hopes of liberty in Rome. By this famous over* 
throw, the triumviri became iiresistible: and diough 
Pompey's younger son was stiH alive, and at the head 
of a powerful army, yet, with the united forces of Ae 
empire against him, little could be expected from hu 
greatest efibrts. 

From the moment of Brutus's death, the triumviri 
began to act as sovereigns, and to divide the Roman do» 
minions between ihem, as theirs by right of conquest. 
However, though there were apparendy three who thus 
participated all power, yet, in fact, only two were actu- 
idly possessed of it, since Lepidus was at first admitted 
. merely to curb the mutual jealousy of Antony and Au- 
gustas; and was possessed neither of interest in the 
army, nor authority among the people. Their first care 
was to punish those whom they had formerly marked for 
vengeance; Hortensius, Drusus, and Quintilius Varus, 
all men of the first rank in the commonwealth, either 
killed themselves or were slai^. A senator and his son 
were ordered to cast lots fi^ their lives, but both refused 
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it; the father yoluntarily gave hhnself up to the exe- 
cutioner, and the son stabbed hin^self before his face. 
Another begged to have the rites of burial after his 
death; to which Augustus replied, ^^ that he would find 
V a grave in the vultures that devoured him/' But 
chiefly the pe<^Ie lamented to see the bead of Brutus 
sent to RomOi to be thrown at the foot of Caesar's statue* 
His ashes, however, were sent to his wife Portia, Cato^s 
daughter;, who, following the example of her husband 
and father, killed herself by swallowing burning coals. 

r It is observed, that of all those who had a hand in the\. 

vdeath of Caesar, not one died a natural death. ^ 

The power of the triumviri being thus established 
upon the ruin of the commonwealth, they now began to 
think of ei\joying that homage to which they had as- 
pired. Antony went into Greece to receive the flattery 
of that refined people, and spent some time at Athens, 
conversing among the philosophers, and assisting at 
their disputes in person. From thence he passed over 
into Asia, where all the monarcbs of the East who ac- 
knowledged the Roman power, came to pay him their 
obedience; while the fairest princesses strove to gain 
Jbis favour by the greatness of their presents, or the al- 
lurements of their beauty. In this manner he proceeded 
^m kingdom to kingdom, attended by a crowd of 
sovereigns, exacting contributions]^ distributing favours, 
and giving away crowns with capricious insolence. He 
presented the kingdom of Cappadocia to Sysenes, in 
prejudice of Ariarathes, only because he found pleasure 
in the beauty of Glaphyra, the mother of the former. 
He settled Herod in the kingdom of Judea, and sup- 
ported him against every opposer. But among all the 
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sovereigns of the East who shared his faroors, none had so 
large a part as Cleopatra^ the celebrated queen of Egypt. 
It happened that Serapion, her governor in the island 
of Cyprosy' had formerly fumiished some succours to the 
conspirators; and it was thought proper that she should 
answer for his conduct on that occasidn. Accordingly, 
having received orders from Antony to come and clear 
herself of this imputation of infidelity, she readily com- 
plied, equally conscious of the goodness of her cause and 
the power of her,beauty. She had already experienced 
the force of her charms upon Csesar and Pompey's eldest 
json; and the addition of a few years since that time, 
only served to heighten their lustre. She was now in her 
twenty-seventh year, and consequently improved those 
allurements by arts, which, in earlier 'age, are seldom 
attended to. Her address and wit were still further 
heightened; and, though there were some women in 
Kome that were her equals in beauty, none could rival 
her in the charms of seducing conversation. Antony 
was now in Tarsus, a city of Cilicia, when Cleopatra re* 
solved to attend his court in person* She sailed down 
the river Cydnui^ at the mouth of which the ^ity stood, 
with the most sumptuous pageantry. Her galley wa« 
covered with gold, the sails of piurple, large, and floating 
in the wind. The oars, of silver, kept tune to the sound 
of flutes and cymbals. She herself lay reclined on a 
couch spangled with stars of gold,, and with such orna- 
ments as poets and painters bad usually ascribed to 
Venus. On each side were boys like cupids, who fanned 
her by turns ; while the most beautiful nymphs, dressed 
like ncreids and graces, were placed at proper distances 
around her. Upon the banks of the river were kef^t 
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burning the most exquisite perfumes, while an infinite 
number of people grazed upon the sight with a mixture 
of delight and admiration. So soon after relatihg the 
death of Brutus, I fancy it will give the reader but yery 
little pleasure minutely to deiwnribe the triumphs of vice 
and infemy ; suffice it therefore to say, that Antony was 
eapti^ted with b^r beauty, and, leaving* all his business 
to satisfy his passion, shortly after followed her into 
Eg]rpt« There he continued in all that ease and softness 
to which his vicious heart was prone, and which that 
luxurious people were able to supply. 

While he remained thus idle in Egypt, Augustust 
"who took upon him to lead back the veteran troops and 
settle them in Italy, was assiduously employed in pro- 
viding for their subsistence. He had promised them 
lands at home, as a recompense for their past services; 
but they could not receive their new grants without turn* 
ing out the former inhabitants. In consequence of this, 
multitudes of women, with children in their arms, whose 
tender years and innocence excited universal compas- 
sion, daily filled the temples and the streets with their 
distresses. Numbers of husbandmen and shepherds 
tBme to deprecate the conqueror's intention, or to obtain 
a habitation in some other part of the world. Among 
this number was Virgil, the poet, he to whom mankind 
owe more obligations than to a thousand conquerors ; 
who, in an humble manner, begged permission to retain 
bis patrimonial farm: Virgil obtained his request; but 
the rest of his countrymen, of Mantua and Gremona, 
were turned out without mercy. 

Italy and Rome now fek the most extreme miseries ; 
Ae insolent soldiers plundered at will; while Sextus 
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Pompey^ being master of the sea^ cut off all fore^ com** 
mitiiicatioD, and prevented the people's receiving their 
usual supplies of com« To these mischiefs were added 
the commencement of another civil war. Fulvia^ the wife 
of Antony^ who had been left behind him at Bome^ had 
felt for some time all the rag^e of jealoi^ey^ and cesolved- 
to try every method of bringing back her husband from 
the arms o( Cleopatra. She considered a breach widi 
Aug^tus as the only probable means of rousing him 
from his lethargy } and^ accordingly, with the assistance 
of Lucius^ her brother-in-lawi who was then consul* and 
entirely devoted to her interest^she began to sow tb^ 
seeds of dksension* The pretext was* that Antony should 
have a share in the distribution of lands as well as Au^ 
gnstus. Itiis produced some n^otiations between them, 
and Augustus offered to make the veterans theihselves 
umpires in the disputci Lucius refused to acquiesce^ 
and^ being at the head of more than six legions^ mostly 
composed of such 99 were dispossessed^ he resolved to 
ccmipel Aujgustus to accept of whatever t^rms he should 
offer. Thus a new war was excited between Augustus 
and Antony; or, at leasts the generals of the latter as-^ 
sumed the sanction of his name. AugustuSy however* 
was victorious: Lucius was hemmed in between two 
armies, and constrained to retreat to Perusia, a city of 
fltruria, where he was closely besieged by the opposite 
party* He madd many desperate salliesr tmd Fulvia did 
all in her power to relieve him, but without success^ 
He was at last* therefore, reduced to such extremity by 
famine^ that he came out in pemon, and delivered hiin*- 
self up to the m^cy of the conqiieror. Augmtus re*^ 
ceived him very honourably* and igeneroiisly pardoned 
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him and all his followers. Thus having concluded the 
war in a few months, he returned in triumph to Rome, 
to receive new marks of adulation from the obsequious 
senate. 

Antony, who during this interval was revelling in all 
the studied luxuries procured him by his insidious mis- 
tress, having heard of his brother's overthrow, and his 
wife's being compelled to leave Italy, was resolved to 
oppose Augustus without delay. He accordingly sailed, 
at the head of a considerable fleet, from Alexandria to 
Tyre ; from thence to Cyprus and !R}iodes, and had an 
interview with Fulvia, his wife, at Athens. He much 
blamed her for occasioning the late disorders; testified 
the Utmost contempt for her person ; and leaving her 
upon her death-bed, at Sicyon, hastened into Italy to 
fight Augustus. They both met at Brundusium ; and it 
was now thought that the flamet of a civil war were 
going to blaze out once more. The forces of Antony 
were numerous, but mostly newly-raised ; however, he 
was assisted by Sextus Pompeius, who, in these oppo- 
sitions of interest, was daily coming into power. Au- 
gustus was at the head of those veterans who had al- 
ways been irresistible, but who seemed no way disposed 
to fight against Antony, their former general. A nego- 
tiation was therefore proposed ; and, by the activity of 
Cocceius, a friend to both, a reconciliation was effected. 
All offences, and affronts were mutually forgiven i and, 
to cement the union, a marriage was concluded between 
Antony *and Octavia, the sister of Augustus. A new 
division of the Roman empire was made between them ; 
Augustus was ^ to have the command of the West ; 
Antony of the East; while Lepidm was obliged to 
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content himself with the provinces in Africa* As for 
Sextus Pompeiusy be was permitted to retain all the 
islands he had already possessed, together with • Pelo- 
ponnesus : he was also granted the privilege of demand- 
ing the consulship in his absence, and of discharging 
that office by any of his friends. It was likewise stipu- 
lated to leave the sea open, and to pay the people what 
corn was due out of Sicily* Thus a general peace was 
concluded, to the great satisfaction of the people, who 
now expected a cessation from all their calamities. 

This calm seemed to continue for some time, Antony 
M his forces against the Parthians, over whom his lieu- 
tenant, Ventidius, had gained some advantages; Au- 
gustus drew the greatest part of his army into Gaul, 
where there were some disturbances ; and Pomp^y went 
to secure his newly-ceded province to bis interest. It 
was in this quarter that fresh motives were given for re- 
newing the war. Antony, who was obliged by treaty to 
quit Peloponnesus, refused to evacuate it till Pompey 
had satisfied him for such debts as were due to him 
from the inhabitants. This, Pompey would by no means 
comply with, but immedilitely fitted out a new fleet, 
and renewed his former enterprises, by cutting off such 
com and provisions as were consigned to Italy. Tbus 
the grievances of the poor were again renewed; and the 
people began to complain, that, instead of three tyrants, 
they were now oppressed by four. 

In this exigence, Aug:ustus, who had long meditated 
the best means of diminishing the number, resolved to 
begin by getting rid of Pompey, who kept the state in 
continual alarms* He was master of tw<^f#Bets ; one, 
which he had caused to be built at Ravenna; and 
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another whicb MenodoruB, who revolted from Pompey, 
brought to his aid. His first attempt was to lovade 
Sicily ; but being overpowered in lys passage by Pom* 
pey,and afterwards shattered in a storm, he was obliged 
to defer his designs to the ensuing year. During thk 
interval, he was reinforced by a noble fleet of one hun- 
dred and twenty ships, given him by Antony, with if hicb 
he resolved once more to invade Sicily on three several- 
quarters. But fortune seemed still determined to oppose 
him« He was a second time disabled and shattered by 
a storm ; which so raised the vanity of Pompey, that be 
began to styte himself die son of Neptune. However, 
Augustus was not to be intimidated by any disgraces ; 
for, having shortly refitted bis navy, and recruited his 
forces, he gave the command of both to Agrippa, his 
ftiithful firieud and associate in war. Agrippa proved 
himself worthy of the trust reposed in him; he began 
his operations by a victory over Pompey ; and, though 
he' Was shortly after worsted himself, he soon after gave 
his adversary a complete and final overthrow. Thus 
undone, Pompey resolved to fly to Antony, from whom 
he expected refuge, as he bad formerly obliged that 
triumvir by giving protection to bis mother. However, 
a gleam of hope ofiering,he tried once more, at the head 
of a small body of men, to make himself independent, 
and even surprised Antony's lieutenantis^ who had been 
sent to accept of his submissions. Nevertheless, he was 
ait last abandoned by his soldiers, and delivered up to 
Titus, Antony's lieutenant, who shortly after caused him 
to be slain. 

The deatA^bf this general removed one very power- 
ful obstacle 'to the ambition of Augustus; and he re« 
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solved to take the earliest opportunity to get rid of the 
rest of his associates. An.ojflfeDce was. soon fiimished by 
Lepidus, that served as a suffident pretext for depriving 
him of bis share in the triumvirate. Being now at the 
head of twenty-two legions, with a strong body of ca« 
valry, he idly supposed that his present power was more 
than an equivalent to the popularity of Augustus. He 
therefore resolved upon adding Sicily, where he then 
was, to his province, pretending a right, as having first 
invaded it. Augustus sent to expostulate upon these 
proceedings; but Lepidus fiercely replied, ** that he was 
^ determined to have his share in the administration, 
^ and would no longer submit to let one alone posses* 
^ all the authority." Augustus was previously informed 
of the disposition of Lepidus^s soldiers; for he had, by 
his secret intrigues and largesses, entirely attached them 
to himself. Wherefore, without further delay, he witii 
great. boldness went alone to the camp of Lepidus, and 
with no other assistance than his privs^e bounties, and 
the authority he had gained by his former victories, re- 
solved to depose his rival. The soldiers thronged round 
him with the most dutiful alacrity, while Lepidus hast- 
ened to prevent their defection. But Augustus, though 
he received a wound firom one of the centurions, flew, 
with great presence of mind, to the place where the 
military ensigns were planted, and flourishing one of 
them in the air, all the legionary soldiers ran in crowds 
and saluted him as their general. Lepidus being thus 
abandoned by his men, divested himself of all the marks 
of his authority, which he could no longer keep, and 
submisfHvely threw himself at the feet of Augustus. 
This general despised his colleague too much to take his 
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life; he spared it, notwithstanding the remonstrances v€ 
the army, bat deprived him of lill .his former authority, 
and banished him to Circaeum. Th^e he continued the 
rest of his life, despised by his friends, and to all a me- 
lancholy object of blasted ambition. 

Augustus was received, upon his return to Rome, 
with universal joy; the senators met him at the gates, 
and conducted him to the Capitol : the people followed, 
crowned with garlands of flowers; and, after having re- 
turned thanks to the gods, waited upon him to his pa- 
lace. There remained now but one obstacle to his am- 
bition, which was Antony, whom he resolved to remove, 
and for that purpose began to render his character as 
contemptible as he possibly could at Rome. In fact; 
Antony's conduct did not a little contribute to promote 
the endeavours of his ambitious partner iii the state. He 
had marched against, the Paitbians with a prodigious 
army, but was forced to return, with the loss of the fourth 
part of his forces and all his baggage. This extremely 
diminished his reputation: but his making a triumphal 
entry into Alexandria soon after, entirely disgusted the 
citizens of Rome. However, Antony seemed quite re- 
gardless of their resentment: alive only to pleasure^ and 
totally disregarding the business of the statie, he spent 
whole days and nights in the company of Cleopatra, who 
studied every art to increase his passion, and vary bis 
entertainments. Few women have been so much cele<- 
brated for the art of giving novelty to pleasure, and 
making trifles important: still ingenious in filling up 
the languid pauses of sensual delight with some new 
stroke of refinement, she was at one time a queen, then a 
bacchanal, and sometimes a huntress. She invented a so- 
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ciety called, The Ininiitable; and those of the coort who 
made the most sumptuous entertainmeitts, carried away 
the prize. Not contented with sharing in her company all 
the delights which Egypt coidd afford, Antony was re* 
solved to enlarge his sphere of luxury, by granting her 
many of those kingdoms which belonged to the Roman 
empice. He gave her all Phcenicia, Coele-Syria, and 
Cyprus, with a great part of Cilicia, Arabia, and Judea$ 
gifts which he had no right to bestow, but which be pre« 
tended to grant in imitation of Hercules. This compli* 
cation of vice and folly at last totally exasperated the 
Romans; and Augustus, willing to take the advantage 
of their resentment, ^k care to exaggerate all his der 
fects* At length, when he found Ihe people sufficiently 
irritated against him, he resolved to send Octavia, who 
was then at Rome, to Antony, as if with a view -of re« 
c\edmag her husband ; but, in fact, to fumish, a suffi- 
cient pretext of declaring wmr against him, as be knew 
she i^ottld-be diffluissed with contempt. 

Antony was now at the city of Leucopolis, revelling 
with his insidious paramour, when he heard thatOctavla 
was at Athens, upon her journey to visit him. This was 
very unwelcome news, as well to him as to Cleopatra; 
. who, fearing the charms of her rival, endeavoured to 
convince Antony of the strengtb of her passion by her 
sighs, languishing looks, and well feigned melancholy. 
He frequently caught her in tears, which she seemed as 
if -willing to hide ; and often entreated her to tell him 
the cause, which she seenaed willing to suppress. These 
artifices, together with the ceaseless flattery and impor<- 
tunity of her creatures, prevailed so much upon Antony's 
weakness, that he conunanded Octavia to return home 
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without seeing her, aad attached himself still more 
closely to Cleopatra than before. His ridiculous passion 
now began to have no bounds. He resolved to own her 
for his wife, and entirely to repudiate Octaria. He ac* 
cordingly assembled the people of Alexandria in the 
public theatre, where was raised an alcove of silver, 
under which were placed two thrones of gold, one for 
himself and the other for Cleopatra. There^fae seated 
himself, dressed like Bacchus, while Cleopatra sat beside 
him clothed in the ornaments and attributes of Isis, the 
principal deity of the Egyptians. On that occasion he 
declared her queen of all the countries which he bad 
already bestowed upon her; wbile he associated Ceesari^H 
her s'on by Cssar, as her partner in the government. To 
the two children which he had by her himself, he gav« 
the title (tf king of kings, with very extensive dominions; 
and to crown his absurdities, he next sent a minute ac- 
count of his proceedings to the two consuls at Rome* 
One folly is generally the parent of many more. As 
he became a god, it was now necessary to act up to bis 
imaginary dignity; new luxuries and pageantries were 
now therefore studied, and new modes of profusion found 
out; not less than sixty thousand pounds of our money 
was lavished upon one single entertainment : it is said, 
upon. this occasion, that Cleopatra dissolved a pearl of 
great value in vinegar, and drank it off. Yet, how- 
ever high-wrought their entertainments might be, they 
wanted that delicacy which gives the finest relish to all 
sensual happiness. Antony, as we are told, was but a 
coarse and inelegant soldier, who mistook obscenity for 
wit, and profusion for magnificence. Cleopatra, who 
was naturally more refined, was yet obliged to comply 
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with bis disposition, and to bear with his debaqcfaeries, 
rather than share them. Bat we are told of one drcum-* 
stance that might well refvress their delights, and teach 
mankind to relish the beren^ of virtue, however simple, 
above their most zested enjoyments. He was suspicions 
of being poisoned in every meal ; he feared Cleopatra, 
whom he so mnch loved, and would eat nothing without 
having it previously tasted by one of his attendants. 

In the mean time Augustus had now a sufficient pre- 
text for declaring war, and informed the senate of his in- 
tentions; However, he deferred the execution of his de« 
sign for a while, being then employed in quelling an 
insurrection of the Illyrians. The following year was 
chiefly taken up in preparations against Antony, who, 
perceiving his design, remonstrated to the senate, that he 
had many causes of complaint against his colleague, who 
had seized upon Sicily without alfordmg him a share; 
alleging that he had also dispossessed Lepidus, and kept 
to himiself the provinxse he had commanded; and that he 
had divided- all Italy among his own soldiers, leaving 
nothing to recompense those in Asia. To Ais complaint 
Augustus was contented to makea sarcastic answer, im- 
plying, that it was absurd to complain of his distribution 
of a few trifling districts in Italy, when Antony having 
conquered Parthia, he might now reward his soldiers 
with cities and provinces. The sarcasm upon Antony's 
misfortunes in Parthia so provoked him, that he ordered 
Canidius, who commanded his army, to march without 
intermission into Europe; while he and Cleopatra fol- 
lowed to Samos, in order to prepare for carrying on the 
war with vigour. When arrived there, it was ridiculous 
enough to behold the odd mixture of preparations for 
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pleasure and for wan On one side, all [the Kings and 
princes from Egypt to the Euxine sea^ had orders to send 
him thither supplies both of njien, provisions, nnd arms ;: 
on the other side, all the comedians, dancers, buffi)onSy 
and musicians of Greece, were ordered to attend Urn* 
Tbiis, frequently, when a ship was thought to arrive 
laden with soldiers, arms, and ammunition, it was found 
only .filled with players and theatrical machinery. When 
news was expected of the approach of an army, mes- 
sengers only arrived with tidings: of a fresh quantity of 
venison. In this maniief he laboured to unite incompa- 
tible pursuits : ! the kings who att(?nded )um endeavoured, 
to gain his favour more by theiflentertainments^tban 
their .warlike preparations: the provinces strove rather 
to please him by sadrificing* to his divinity, than by their 
alacrity in his defence ; so that some were heard to say, 
^' What rejoicings would not this man ikiake for a victory, 
^ when he thus triumphs at the eve of a dasgierous war r' 
In short, his best friends how began to forsake his. in- 
terests, which is generally tbc.case with all. those who 
first forsake themiselvesl. / 

His delay at Szmios,«nd afterwards at Athens, wberje 
he carried Cleopatra to reoeive<.new honours, was ex- 
tremely favourable to the arms of Augustus^ This ge- 
neral was at first scarcely in a disposition to oppose htm, 
had he gone into Italy; but be. soon found time to put 
himself in a condition for carrying on the wur; and, 
shortly after, declared it against him in form. All An- 
tony's followers were invited over to join him, with great 
promises of rewards; but they were not declared ene- 
mies, partly to prevent their growing desperate, and 
partly to give a show of moderation to his own party. 
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At length, both sides found themselves in readiness to 
begin the war^ and their armies were answerable to the 
empire they contended for. The one was followed by all 
the forces of the East; the other drew all the strength of 
the West to support his pretensions. Antony's force 
composed a body of a hundred thousand foot and twelve 
thousand horse; while his fleet amounted to live hun- 
dred ships of war. The army of Augustus mustered 
but eighty thousand foot, but equalled his adversary's in 
his number of cavalry : his fleet was but half as nu- 
merous as Antonyms; however, his ships were better 
built, and manned with better soldiers. Such forces on 
both sides may excite our wonder, but not our interest : 
neither had a good cause to support, the contention of 
both being only like that of two robbers who quarrel in 
the division of their plunder. 

The great decisive engagement, which was a naval 
one, was fought near Actium, a city of Epirus, at the 
entrance of the gulf of Ambracia. Antony ranged his 
ships before the mouth of the gulf; and Augustus 
drew up his fleet in opposition. Neither general as- 
sumed any fixed station to command in, but went about 
from ship to ship, wherever his presence was necessary. 
In the mean time, the two land armies, on opposite 
sides of the gulf, were drawn up, only as spectators of 
the engagement; and encouraged their fleets, by -their 
shouts, to engage. The battle began, on both sides, with 
great ardour; and after a manner not practised upon 
former occasions. Tb^ prows of their vessels were armed 
with brazen points, and with these they drove furiously 
ag-ainst each other. 'In this conflict, the ships of Antony 
came with greater force, but those of Augustus avoided 
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the shock with greater dexterity. On Antony's side, the 
sterns of the ships were raised in form of a tower; from 
whence they threw arrows from machines for that pur- 
pose* Those of Augustus made use of h>ng poles hooked 
with iron, and fire-posts. They fought in this manner 
for some time, with equal animosity; nor was there any 
advantage on either side, except a small appearance of 
disorder in the centre of Antony's fleet. But all of a 
sudden, Cleopatra determined the fortune of the day. 
She was seen flying from the engagement, attended by 
sixty sail; struck, perhaps, with the terrors natural to 
her sex: but what increased the general amazement, 
was, to behold Antony himself following soon after, and 
leaying his fleet at the mercy of the conquerors* The 
engagement, notwithstanding, continued with great ob<'> 
stinacy till five in the evening; when Antony's forces, 
partly constrained by the conduct of Agrippa, and partly 
persuaded by the promises of Augrustu^ submitted to 
the conqueror. The land forces soon after followed the 
example of the navy; and all yielded to Augustus with- 
out striking a blow, the fourth day after the battle. 

When Cleopatra fled, Antony pursued her in a five- 
oared galley; and, coming along-«ide of her ship, en- 
tered it without seeing or being seen by her. She was 
in the stern, and he went to the prow, where he re- 
mained for some time silent, holding his head between 
his hands. In this manner he continued three whole 
days, during which, either through indignation or shame, 
he neither saw nor spoke to Cleoplitra. At last, when 
they were arrived at the promontory of Tenarus, the 
queen's female attendants reconciled them, and every 
thing went on as before. Still, however, be had the con- 
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jsolation to suppose bis anny continued faithful to him, 
and accordingly dispatched orders to his lieutenant, Ca* 
nidius, to conduct ic into Asia. However, he was soon 
undeceived when he arrived in Africa, where he was in- 
formed of their submission to bis rival* This account 
so transported him virith rage, that he was hardly pre- 
vented from killing himself; but at length, at the en- 
treaty of his friends, be returned to Alexandria, in a very 
different situation from that in which be had left it some 
time before. Cleopatra, hoifever, seemed to retain that 
fortitude in her misfortunes, which had utterly aban- 
doned her admirer. Having amassed considerable riches 
by means of confiscations and other acts of violence, she 
formed a very singular and unheard^^df project; this was 
to convey her whole fleet over the isthmus of Suez into 
the Red Sea, and thereby save herself in another region, 
beyond the reach of Rome, with all her treasures. Some 
of her vessels were actually transported thither, pur- 
suant to her orders: but the Arabians having burnt them, 
and Antony dksuadiug her from the design, she aban- 
doned it for the more improbable scheme of defending 
Egypt against the conqueror. She omitted nothing in 
her power to put this advice in practice, and made all 
kinds of preparations for war; at least hoping thereby 
to obtain better terms from Augustus. In fact, she had 
dways loved Antony's fortunes rather than his person ; 
and if she could have fallen upon any method of saving 
herself, though even at his expence, there is no doubt 
but she would have embraced it with gladness. She 
even still had some hopes from the power of her charms, 
though she was arrived almost at the age of forty ; and 
was desirous of trying upon Augustus those arts which 
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.had been so successfnl with the greatest men of Rome* 
Thus, in three embassies which were sent, one after an- 
other, from Antony to Augustus in Asia, the queen had 
always her secret agents, charged with particular pro- 
posals in her name, Antony desired no more than that 
his life might be spared, and to hare the liberty of pass-* 
ing the remainder of his days in obscurity. To those 
proposals Augustus made no reply. Cleopatra sent him 
also* public proposals in favour of her children; but at 
the same time privately rfsigned him her crown, with 
all the ensigns of royalty. To the queen^s public pro- 
posal, no answer was given : to her private oflfer he re- 
plied, by giving her assurances of his ftvour, in case sbe 
sent away Antony, or put him to death. These nego- 
tiations were not so private but they came to the know- 
ledge of Antony, whose jealousy and rage every occur- 
rence now contributed to heighten. He built a small 
solitary house upon a mole in the sea, and there shut 
himself up, a prey to all those passions that are the tor- 
mentors of imsuccessful tyranny. There he passed hk 
time, shunning all commerce with mankind, and pro- 
fessing to imitate Timon the man-hater. However, his 
furious jealousy drove him even from this retreat into 
society; for hearing that Cleopatra had many secret 
conferences with one Thyrsus, an emi^ary from Au- 
gustus, he seized upon him, and having ordered him to 
be cruelly scourged, he sent him back to his patron. At 
the same time he sent letters by him, importing that 
he had chastised Thyrsus for insulting a man in misfor- 
tunes; but withal he gave Augustus permission to avenge 
himself, by scourging Hipparchus, Antonyms freed-man, 
in the same manner. The revenge, in this case, would 
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hare been highly pleasing to Antony, as Hipparchus 
had left him, to join the fortunes of his more successful 
irivaL 

Mean while the operations of the war were carried 
^rigorously forward, and Egypt was once more die theatre 
of the contending armies of Borne, Gallus, the lien^ 
tenant of Augustus, took Paretonium, which opened the 
whole country to his incursions* On the other side, An- 
tony, who had still considerable forces by sea and land, 
wanted to take that important place irom the enemy* 
He therefore marched towards it, flattering himself, that 
as soon as he should show himself to the legions which 
he had once commanded, the affection for their ancient 
general would revive* He approached therefore^ and ex- 
horted themi to remember their former rows of fidelity* 
Gallus, however, ordered all the trumpets to sound, in 
order to hinder Antony from being heard, so that he was 
obliged to retire* 

Augustus himself was in the mean time advancing 
with another army before Pelusium, which, by its strong 
situation, mig^t have retarded hisprogress for some time*.^ 
But the governor of the city, either wanting courage to 
defend it, or pieviously instructed by Cleopatra to g^ve it 
up, permitted him to take possession of the place ; so that 
Augustus had now no obstacle in his way to Alexandria, 
whither he marched with all expedition* Antony, upon 
his arrival, sallied out to oppose him, fighting with great 
desperation, and putting the enemy^s eavalry to flight* 
This slight advantage oftce more revived his declining 
hopes; and being naturally vain, he re-entered Alex- 
andria in triumph* Then going, all armed as be was, to 
the palace, he embiaoed Cleopatra, and presented her a 
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soldier who had distingiiiBhed himself in the late en* 
g;agenient. The qnten rewarded him yery magrnificently; 
presenting him with a head-piece and breast-plate of 
gold. With these, howevar, the soldier went off the next 
night to the other army, pmdently resolving to secure 
his riches, by keeping on the strongest side. Antony 
could not bear this defection without fresh indignation $ 
he resolved, therefore, to make a bold expiring effort by 
sea and land, but previously offered to fight his adver-^ 
sary in single combat. Augustus too well knew the in* 
equality of their situations to comply with this forlorn 
offer; he only, therefore, coolly replied, That Antony 
had ways enough to die besides single combat. 

The evening before the day appointed for his last des* 
perate attempt^ he ordered a grand entertainment to be 
prepared. *' Give me good wine, and good cheer,'' cried 
he to his friends; *^ let me live to-day; to-morrow, per- 
** haps, you may serve, another master." About mid-» 
night, as Plutarch relates, while a melancholy silence 
reigned throughout the city, a noise of voices, instru^ 
ments,^ and dancing, was heard, as if passing through the 
town, and seeming to go out at the gate which looked 
towards the enemy. At dayi-break, Antony posted the 
few troops he had remaining, upon a rising ground near 
the city; from whence he sent orders to bis guilds to 
engi^ the enemy. There he waited to be . a spectator 
of the combat; and, at first, he bad the satisfection to 
see them advance in good order; bi^ his approbation 
was soon turned into rage, wh^n he saw his ships only 
saluting those of Augustus, and both ieeta Imitiug to« 
gether, and sailing back into the harbour. At the very 
same time his cavalry deserted him« Ho tried,^ however. 
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to lead on Us iflfimtry^ which were eamly vanquished; 
and he himself compelled to return into die town. His 
ang^r was now ungoremable ; he could not help crying 
out aloud as he passed,- that he was betrayed by Cleo- 
patra^ and deliyered by her to those who, for her sake 
alone, were his enemies. In these suspicions he was not 
deceived, for it was by secret orders from the queen that 
Ae fleet had passed over to the enemy. 

Cleopatra had, for a long while, dreaded the effects 
of Antony's jealousy; and had^some time before, pre- 
pared a method of obviating any sudden sallies it might 
produce. Near the temple of Isis, she had erected a 
building, which was seemingly designed for a sepulchre. 
Hither she removed all her treasure and most valuable 
effects, covering them over with torches, faggots, and 
other combustible matter. This sepulchre she designed 
to answer a double purpose ; as well to screen her from 
the sudden restetments of Antony, as to make Au- 
gustus believe that sfaie would burn all her trieasures, in 
case he refused her proper terms of capitulation. Here, 
therefore, she retired from Antony's present fury ; shut-* 
ting the gates, which were fortified with bolts and bars 
of iron : but, in the mean time, gave orders that a report 
should be spread of her death. This news, which soon 
reached Antony, recalled all his former love and tender- 
ness. This poor wretch was now a being subject to the 
gust of every' passion, and each of them in extreme. He 
now lamented her death with the same violence he had 
but a few minutes before seemed to desire it. ** Wretched 
** man,** cried he to himself, " what is there now worth 
^living for: since all that could soothe or soften. my 
^ cares is departed i O Cleopatra," continued he, being 
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got to his chamber, ^ our separation does not so much 
*' afflict me, as the disgrace I suffer, in permitting a 
** woman to instruct me in the ways of dying/' He 
then called one of his freedmen, named Eros, whom he 
had engaged by oath to kill him, wheneyer fortune 
sltould drive him to the last resource. Eros being now 
commanded to perform his promise, this faithful fol- 
lower drew his sword, as if going to execute his orders; 
but turning his face, plunged it into his own bosom, and 
died at his master*s feet. Antony for a while hung oyer 
his faithful senrant, and commending his fidelity, took 
up the sword, with which stabbing himself in the belly^ 
he fell backward upon a little couch. Though the wound 
was mortal, jet the blood stopping, he recovered his 
spirits, and earnestly conjured those who were come into 
the room, to put an end to his life ; but they all fled, 
being seized with fright and horror. He therefore con- 
tinued in this manner for some time, still crying out and 
writhing with pain, till he was informed by one of the 
queen's secretaries that his mistress was still alive. He 
then earnestly desired to be carried to the place where 
she was. They accordingly brought him to the gate of 
the sepulchre ; but Cleopatra, who would not permit it 
to be opened, appeared at the window, and threw down 
cords in order to pull him up. In this manner, assisted 
by her two female attendants, she raised him all bloody 
from the ground ; and while yet suspended' in the air, he 
continued stretching out his hands to encourage her. 
Cleopatra and her maids had only just strength sufii- 
cient to raise him; and at last, with much strainikig, 
they effected their purpose, and carried him to a couch, 
on which they gently laid him. There she gave way to 
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ber soiTOWi tearing her clothes, beatings her breastt and 
kissing the wound of which he was dying. She called 
upon him as her lord, her husband, her emperor, and 
seemed to have forgotten her own distresses in the great- 
ness of his sufferings. Antony entreated her to moderate 
die transports of her grief, and asked for some wine, 
either because he was thirsty, or because he thought it 
would hasten his end : after he had drank, he entreated 
Cleopatra to endeavour to preserve her life, if she could 
do it with honour; and recommended Proculus, a friend 
of Aug^tus, as one she might rely on to be her inter- 
cesssor. He exhorted her not to lament for his misfor- 
tunes, but to congratulate him upon his former felicity ; to 
consider him as one who had lived the most powerful of 
men, and at last died by the hand of a Roman. Just as 
he had done speaking he expired ; and Proculus made 
his appearance, by command of Augustus, who had been 
informed of Antony's desperate conduct. He was sent 
to try all means of getting Cleopatra into his power; 
Augustus having a double motive for his solicitude on 
this occasion : one to prevent her destroying the trea- 
sures she had taken with her into the tomb ; the other, 
to preserve her person as an ornament to grace his tri- 
umph. Cleopatra, however, was upon her guard, and 
would not confer with Proculus, except through the 
gate, which was very well secured. In the mean time, 
while he designedly drew out the conference to some 
Jength, and had given Gallus, one of his fellow-soldiers, 
.directions to carry on the conversation in his absence, 
he entered with two more by the window at which An- 
tony had been drawn up. . As soon as he was entered, 
lie ran down to the gate ; and one of the women crying 
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6at that they w&tiB taken aliy^, Cleopatra, perceirmg 
what had happened, drew a poignard, and attempted to 
stab herself: but Proculus preventing the blow, gently 
remonstrated, that she was cruel in relfusing so good a 
prinoB as his master was» the pleasure of displaying his 
clemency. He then forced the poignard out of her hand, 
and examined her clothes to be certain she had no poison 
about her* Thus leaving every thing secured, he went 
to acquaint bis master with his proceedings. 

Augustus was extremely pleased at finding her in 
his power: he sent Epaphroditus to bring her to his 
palace, and to watch her with the utmost circumspection. 
He was likewise ordered to use her, in every respect, 
with that deference and submission which was due to 
her rank ; and to do every thing in his power to render 
her captivity agreeable. She was permitted to have die 
honour of granting Antony the rites of burial ; and fur- 
nished with ev0ry thing she desired, that was becoming 
his dignity to receive, or her love to ofier. Yet still she 
languished under her new confinement: her excessive 
sorrow, her many losses, and the blows she had given 
her bosom, produced t a fever which she seemed willing 
to increase. • She resolved to abstain from taking any 
nourishment, under .the pretence of a regimen necessary 
for her disc»*d€T.; but Augustus, being made acquainted 
with the real emotive by her physician, began to threaten 
her with «egacd to her children, in case she persisted. 
This Was the only punishment that could now affect her; 
she allowed herself to be treated as they thou^t proper, 
and received whatever was prescribed for her recovery. 

In the m^n time, Augustus made his entry into 
Alexandria ^ taking care, to mitigate the fears of the in« 
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habitRRtB, by conyemog familiarly, as he went alonp^ 
with AreuS) a pbilosophery and a native of the place* 
The citizens, however, trembled at his approach; and 
when he placed himself upon the tribunal, they pros* 
trated themselves, with their faces to the ^ound, before 
him, like criminals who waited the sentence of their exe- 
cution. Augustus presently ordered them to rise, telling 
them, that three motives induced him to pardon them : 
his respect for Alexander, who was the founder of their 
city; his admiration of its beauty; and his friendship for 
Areas, their fellow-citizen. Two only of particular note 
were put to death upon this occasion ; Antony's eldest 
son, Antyllus, and Ceesario, the son of Julius Coesar, both 
betrayed into his hands by their respective tutors, who 
themselves suffered for their perfidy shortly after. As 
(or the rest of Cleopatra's children, he treated them with 
great gentleness, leaving them to the care of those who 
were intrusted with their education, who had orders to 
provide them with every thing suitable to their birth. 
As for her, when she was recovered from her late indis- 
position, he came to visit her in person ; she received 
him lying on a couch, in a careless manner; and, upon 
his entering the apartment, rose up to prostrate herself 
before him. She was dressed in nothing but a loose 
robe.* Her misfortunes had given an air of severity to 
her .features: her hair was dishevelled, her voice trem- 
bling, her complexion pale, and her eyes red with weep- 
ing. Yet, still her natural beauty seemed to gleam 
through the distresses that Jiurrounded her; and the 
graces of her motion, and the alluring softness of her 
looks, still bore testimony to the former power of her 
charms. Augmtus raised her widi his^uiual eomplai- 
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sance, and desiring her to sit, placed himself beside her. 
Cleopatra had been prepared for this intenriew, and 
made use of every method she could think of to propi- 
tiate the conqueror. She tried apologies, entreaties, and 
allurements, to obtain his favour, and soften his resent* 
ment. She began by attempting to justify her conduct; 
but when her art and skill failed against manifest proofs, 
she turned her defence into supplications. She talked 
of Cffisar's humanity to those in distress; she read some 
of his letters to her, full of tenderness, and enlarged 
upon the long intimacy that had passed between them. 
^ But of what service,'' cried she, ** are now all his be- 
^ nefits to me! Why could I not die with him ! Yet he 
** still lives ; methinks I see him still before me-^he 
** revives^ in you." Augustus was no stranger to this 
method of address; but he remained firm against all at- 
tacks, answering always with a cold indifference, which 
obliged her to give her attempts a different turn. She 
now addressed bis avarice, presenting him with an in- 
ventory of her treasure and jewels. This gave occasion 
to a very singular scene, which shows that the little de- 
corums of breeding were then by no means so carefully 
attended to as at present. One of her stewards having 
alleged that the inventory was defective, and that she 
had secreted a part of her effects, she fell into a violent 
passion, started from her couch, and catching him by the 
hair, gave him several blows on the face. Augustus 
smiled at her indignation, and leading her to the couch, 
desired her to be pacified. To this she replied, that she 
could not bear to be insulted in the presence of one 
whom she so highly esteemed. ^ And supposing," cried 
she, ^ that I have secreted a few trifles, am I to blame, 
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^ when they are reserved, not for myself, but for Livia 
^ and Octavia, whom I hope to make my intercessors 
. ^ with you?" This excuse, which intimated a desire of 
living, was not disagreeable to Augustus; who politely 
assured her, that she was at liberty to keep whatever 
she had reserved, and that in every thing she should be 
indulged to the height of her expectations. He then 
took leave, and departed ; imagining he had reconciled 
her to life, and to the indignity of being shown in the 
intended triumph which he was preparing for on his rec- 
tum to Rome: but in this he was deceived. Cleopatra, 
all this time, had kept a correeipondence with Dolabella, 
a young Roman of high birth, in the camp of Augustus; 
who, perhaps from compassion, or stronger motives, was 
interested in the misfortunes of that princess. From 
him she learned the intentions of Augustus, and that he 
was determined to send her off in three days, together 
with her children, to Rome. She now, therefore, deter* 
mined upon dying; but previously entreated permission 
to pay her last oblations at Antony's tomb. This request 
being granted her, she was carried, with her two female 
attendants, to the stately monument where he was laid. 
There she threw herself upon his coffin,b^waiIed her cap- 
tivity, and renewed her protestations not to survive hinu 
She then crowned the tomb .with garlands of flowers; 
. and having kissed the coiBn a thousand times, she re- 
turned home to execute her fatal resolution. Having 
bathed, and ordered a sumptuous banquet, she attired 
herself in the most splendid manner. She then feasted 
as usual ; and soon after ordered all but her two attend- 
ants, Charmian and Iras, to leave the room. Then, 
having previously ordered an asp to be secretly convey^ 
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to her iu a basket of friiif » she sent a letter to Auguitii% 
HifomiiDg him of her fatal purposet and desiriDg to be 
buried in the same tomb with Antony* Augustus, upon 
receiving this letter, ikistantly dispatched messengers 
to stop her intentions, but they arrived too late. Upon 
entering the chamber, they beheld Cleopatra lying dead 
upon a gilded couch, arrayed in her royal robes. Near 
her, Iras, one of her faithful attendants, was stretched 
lifeless at the feet of her mistress; and Charmian herself, 
almost expiring, was settling the diadem upon Cleo^ 
patra*s head« ^^ Alas !*' cried one of the messengers, 
** was this well done, Cb$irmian V* ** Yes," replied she, 
^it is well done; such a death becomes a glorious 
** queen, descended from a race of noble ancestors..** 
On pronouncing these words, she fell down, and died 
with her mudi-loved mistress* There are some circum- 
stances in the death of this celebrated woman, that in- 
terest our affections, contrary to the dictates of our reason. 
Though with scarce any valuable talent but that of cun- 
ningrand scarce any other ornament but that of beauty, 
yet we pity her fate, and sympathize with her distresses. 
She died at the age of thirty-nine, after having reigned 
twenty-two years. Her death put an end to the mo- 
narchy in Egypt, whidi had flourished there for imme- 
morial ages. 

Augustus seemed much troubled at Cleopatra's death, 
as it deprived him of a principal ornament in his in- 
tended triumph. However, the manner of it a good 
deal exalted her character among the Romans, with 
whom suicide was considered as a virtue. Her dying re- 
quest was complied with, her body being laid by Au- 
tonym, and a magnificent funeral prepared for her aoid 
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her two fiutbfnl attendante. By the death of Antony ^ 
Augvstus waa now beccOie complete master of the Bo« 
man empire. He aoon after retunwd to Rome in triumph ; 
wh^ie^ by somptuous feasts and magnificent shows, he 
began to obliterate the impressions of his former cruelty $ 
and from thenceforward resolved to secure by his cle* 
mency, a Arone, the foundations of which were laid in 
blood. He was now at the head of the n^ost extensive 
empire that mankind had ever concurred in obeying* 
The former spirit of the Romans, and those characteristic 
msakn that distinguished thrai from others, were totally 
lost. . The city was now inhabited by a doncourae from 
all the countries of the world ; and being consequently 
difested of all just patriotic principles, periiaps a mo- 
narchy was the best form of government that could be 
found to unite its members. However, it is very re« 
markable, that during these long contentions among 
themselves, and these horrid devastations by eivU war, 
the state was daily growing more formididble and power- 
ful, and completed th^ destruction of all the kings who 
inresumed to oppose it. A modem politician* pretends 
to prove, upon principle, that this must he the case in 
every state long harassed by civil war. ^ In such a 
season/' aays he, ^ the npbility, the citizens, the ar« 
^ tisans, the peasants, in short, the whole body of the 
^ peoples become soldiers ;. and when peace has united 
^ull the contending parties, this state enjoys great ad<- 
^ vantages over others, whose subjects are generally dti- 
** sens. Besides, dvil wars always produce great men ; 
^as dben is the season when merit is sought fbr»and 

* MontesquMu. 
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f* talents beoome oonspieaous/' However this may be^ 
there never was a time when Rome was so magnificent^ 
so populous, and so refined. The empire was now 
brought yeiy near its utmost extent It contained in 
Europe, Italy, Gaul, Spain, Greece, Illyricum, Dacia, 
Pannonia, Britain, and some part of Germany : in Asia, 
all those provinces which went under the name of Asia 
Minor; together with Armenia, Syria, Judea, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Media: in Africa, almost all those parts of it 
which were then supposed habitable; namely, Egypt, 
Numidia, Mauritania, and Libya ; the whole of their em- 
pire comprising an extent of between three and four 
thousand miles in length, and half as much in breadth. 
As to the yearly revenues of the empire, they have been 
computed at about forty millions of our money. The 
numb^ of the citizens amounted to four millions and 
sixty-three thousand men, women, and children ; a num- 
ber at least four times greater than that of London, at 
present the most populous city in the world* As to the 
improvements in polite learning, they exceeded all that 
{Ireceded them, and have never since been equalled. 
Besides Virgil, and Horace, and Ovid, poets, whose names 
it is sufficient to mention, Livy, the historian, graced 
this period ; a writer whose works are as much superior 
to those of any other historian, as the actions he under- 
took to record were greater. Without either pedantry 
or affectation, it may be said, that none have ever been 
comparable to him; and, in whatever point of view his 
books may be considered, whether in point of accuracy, 
elpqui^nce, or vigour of imagination, he has set mankind 
a model of the grandest subject, treated, in the most be- 
coming manner. 
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CHAPTER III. 

/Vom the Death of Antony to the Death ofAugustus. 

The government hairing now taken a permanent u. c, 
form, it is not to be supposed that history can ^^* 
teem with such striking events, as during that period 
in which the constitution was struggling for freedom. 
But a dearth of historical occurrences is generally the 
happiness of the people. In fact, Rome never enjoyed 
an interval of so much prosperity as during the con- 
tmuance of the reign of Augustus. From the moment 
he wanted a rival, he gave up his cruelty; and, being 
entirely wthout an opposer, he seemed totally divested 
of suspicion. His first care was to assure himself of the 
friends of Antony; to which end he publicly reported 
that he had burnt all Antony's letters and papers with- 
out reading, convince that, while any thought them^ 
selves suspected, they would be fearful of even ofiering 
him their friendship. His next stroke of politics was 
to establish order, or rather permanent servitude; for, 
when once the sovereignty is usurped in a free state, 
every transaction on which an unlimited authority can be 
founded, is called a r^^lation: however, as the g^atest 
number of those that raise their fortunes assume new 
titles to authorize their power, Augustus resolved to 
conceal his new power under usual names and ordinaiy 
dignities. He caused himself to be styled emperor, to 
preserve authority over the army; he made himself to 
be created tribune, to manage ^e people ; and prince 
of the senate, to govern there. Thus uniting* in his own 
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peifion 80 many different powers, he diarged himself also 
with the cares belonging to each separate department ; 
and while he did the greatest good to others, folly gra- 
, tified his ambition ip the discharge of his duty. In this 
manner the people's interest and his ambition seemed to 
cooperate; andwfaile he goyemed all, he let tliani^ ima^ 
g^e that they were governing themselres* 

; For this purpose, as he had gained the kii^om by 
his army, he resolved to govern it by the senate. This 
body, though greatly fallen from their ancient splen-> 
dour, he knew to be the best ordered, and inost capable 
of wisdom and justice. To these, therefore, he gave the 
chief power in the administration of his government, 
while he still kept the people and the army steadfast to 
biflU by donatives and acts of favour. By these means 
all the odium of justice fell upon the senate, and all Ao 
popularity of pardon was solely his own. Thus restoring 
to the senate their ancient splendour, and discounte- 
nancing all corruption, he pretended to reserve to him-^ 
self a very moderate share of authority, which none could 
refuse him; namely, an absolute power to compel aH 
ranks of tfaestate to do their duty* Tliis, in fact, was 
reserving absolute dominion in his own hands; but the 
misguided people began to look upon his moderation 
with astonishment: they considered themselves as re« 
stored (o their former freedom, except in the capacity of 
promoting sedition ; and the senate supposed their power 
re-established in idl things but their tendency to injus- 
tice* . It^ was even said that the Romans, by such a go- 
vernment, lost nothing of the happmess that liberty 
could I produce^, an^ Wire exempt from all the misfor- 
tunes k Oould occasion. This observation might have 
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BOme truth under such a monarch as Augustus noir kp* 
peared to be; but they were taught to change their sen* 
tiraents under his successors, when they found them^ 
selyes aAicted with all the punishments that tyranny 
could inflict, or sedition make necessary. 

After having established this admirable order, Aii« 
gustus found himself agitated by different inclinations; 
and considered a long time whether he should keep the 
empire, or restore the people to their ancient liberty* 
The examples of Sylla and Ceesar variously operated 
upon him. He considered that Sylla, who had voIun<* 
tarily quitted*, the dictatorship, died peaceably in the 
midst^of his enemies: and Caesar, who had kept it, was 
assassinated by his mo^ intimate friends, who gloried 
in the action. Struggling with this troublesome uncer- 
tainty, he discovered the disorder of his mind to his two 
principal friends, Agrippa and Mttoenas. Agrippa, lyho 
had gained him the empire by his valour, advised fattn 
to resign it; either impelled 'by patriotism, or a desire 
to seice upon what should be tfius laid down^ Meeoenas, 
however, was of a contrary opinion. This minister, so 
famous fbr patronizing the men of genius of his time^ 
had much merit, but was effeminate and tender. More 
an admirer of the useful than the splendid virtues, he ^^ 
was better satisfied with what beneficed the people than ^T^ 
raised their admiration: besides, he might have been 
influenced by self-interested motives in the advice he 
gave ; fo^ being more capable of advising than of acting, 
and entirely formed for the cabinet, he hoped to obtain 
those honours from a master which- he could not force 
fiiMn the people, with whom he must have raised him- 
self by his oilrn proper powers, and acted with vigorous 
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independence. He, therefore, entreated Augustus to 
consider rather what was adrantag^us to bis country, 
than alluring to himself: he likened the republic to a 
ship fraught with passengers, but totally destitute of a 
pilot: he considered it as now gfrown almost a wreck* 
though safely brought into harbour, and in the utmost 
dang^ of sinking, if once more pushed off from shore. 
He described the empire as now too great and unwieldy 
to subsist without the most rigorous master, and likely 
to iall into pieces under a variety of rulers* To these 
he added a diaBuasive, perhaps still more prevailing; 
namely, the safety of the emperor, whidi nothing but his 
present authority could secure. Those reasons prevised 
upon a mind already too well mclmed to preserve that 
power which it had so hardly laboured to obtain. From 
that time Augustus adopted the advice ot Mseoenas, not 
only in this instance, but on every other occasion. By 
the instructions of that great minister, he became gm^de, 
aflable, and humane. By his advice it was, that he set a 
resolution of never being concerned at what was said 
against him. However, in order to avoid obloquy as 
much as possible, he encouraged men of learning, and 
gave them much of his time and his friendship. They 
in, their turn relieved his most anxious hours, and cir- 
culated his praise through the empire. 

Thus having given peace and happiness to the em- 
pire, and being convinced of the attachment of all the 
orders of the state to his person, he resolved upon im- 
pressing the people with an idea of his magnanimity also. 
This was nothing less than making a show of resigning 
his authority; wherefore, having previously instructed 
his creatures in the senate how to act, he addressed them 
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in a studied speech, importing' the difficulty of governing 
so extensive an empire; a task which, he said, none but 
the immortal gods were equal to. He modestly urged 
his own inability, though impelled by every motive to 
undertake it ; and then, with a degree of seeming gene- 
rosity, freely g-ave up all that power, which, as he ob- 
served, his arms had gained, and the senate had con- 
firmed. This power he repeatedly oflTered to restore, 
giving them to understand that the true spirit of the 
Romans was not lost in him. This speech operated upon 
the senate variously, as they were more or less in the 
secret : many believed the sincerity pf his professions, 
and therefore regarded his conduct as an act of heroism, 
unequalled by any thing that had hitherto appeared in 
Rome; others, equally ignorant of his motives, distrusted 
his designs. Some there were who, having greatly suf- 
fered during the late popular commotions, were fearful 
of having them renewed ; but the majority, who were 
entirely devoted to his interests, and instructed by his 
ministers^ frequently attempted to interrupt him while 
speaking, and received his proposal with pretended in- 
dignation. These unanimously besought him not to re- 
sign his administration ; but upon his continuing to de- 
.cline their request, they in a manner compelled him to 
comply. However, that his person might be in greater 
security, they immediately decreed the pay of his guard 
to be doubled. On the other hand, that he might seem 
to make some concessions on his side, he permitted the 
setiate to govern the weak internal provinces of the em- 
pire, while the most powerful provinces, and those that 
required the greatest armies for their defence, were 
.taken entirely under his own command. Over these he 
VOL. If. o 
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assumed the goyernment but for ten yeans, leaving the 
people still in hopes of regaining their ancient free^- 
dom; but, at the same time, laying his measures so well, 
that his goyernment was renewed eyery ten years to his 
death. 

This show of a resignation only served to confirm 
him in the empire and the hearts of the people. New 
honours were heaped upon him. He was then finst 
called Augustus ; a nanie I have hitherto used, as that 
by which he is best known in history. A laurel was 
ordered to be planted at his gates. Hjs house was called 
the palace, to distinguish it from that of ordinary citizens. 
He was confirmed in the title of father of his country, 
and his person declared sacred and inviolable. In short, 
flattery seemed on the rack to find out new modes of 
pleasing him; but, though he despised the arts of the 
senate, he permitted their homage, well knowing that, 
among mankind, titles produce a respect which enforces 
authority. 

Upon entering into his tenth consulship, the senate, 
by oath, approved of all his acts, and set him wholly 
above the power of the laws. They some time after of- 
fered to swear not only to all the laws he had made, but 
such as he should make for the future. It was then cus- 
tomary with fathers upon their death-beds, to command 
their children to carry oblations to the Capitol, with this 
inscription, That at the day of their deaths they left Au- 
gustus in health. It was determined that no man should 
be put to death on such days as the emperor entered 
the city. Upon a dearth of provisions, the people in a 
body entreated. him to accept of the dictatorship; but, 
though he undertook to be procurator of the provisions. 
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he would by no means accept of the title of dictator, 
which had been abolished by a law made when Antony 
was consul* 

This accumulation of titles and employments did not 
in the least diminish his assiduity in filling the duties of 
each. Several very wholesome edicts were passed by 
his command, tending to suppress corruption in the se- 
nate, and licentiousness in the people. He ordained that 
none should exhibit a show of gladiators without orders 
from the senate, and then lio oftener than twice a year: 
nor with more than a hundred and twenty at a time. 
This law was extremely necessary at so corrupt a period 
of the empire ; when whole armies of these unfortunate 
men were brought at once upon the stage, and com- 
pelled to fight, often till half of them were slain. It had 
been usual also with the knights, and some women of ' 
the first distincti6n, to exhibit themselves as dancers 
upon the theatre; he ord^ed that not only they, but 
their children and grand-children, should be restrained 
from such exercises for the future. He fined many that 
had refused to marry at a certain age, and rewarded 
such as had many children. He ordained that virgins 
should not be married till twelve years of age; and per- 
mitted any person to kill an adulterer taken in the fact. 
He enacted that the senators should be always held in 
great reverence ; adding to their authority what he had 
taken from their power. He made a law that no man 
should have the freedom of the city witl\put a previous 
examination into his merit and character. He appointed 
new rules and limits' to the manumission of slaves ; and 
was himself very strict in the observance of tbem. With 
regard to players, of whonk he was very fond, he se- 

G 2 
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verely examined their morals, not allowing the least 
licentiousness in their liyes, nor indecency in their 
actions. Though he encouraged the athletic exercises, 
yet he would not permit women to be present at them ; 
holding it unbecoming the modesty of the sex, to be 
spectators of these sports, which were performed by 
naked men. In order to prevent bribery in suhig for 
offices, he took considerable sums of money from the 
candidates, by way of pledge ; and if any indirect prac- 
tices were proved against them, they were obliged to 
forfeit all. Slaves had been hitherto disallowed to con- 
fess any thing against their own masters ; but he abo-^ 
lished the practice, and first sold the slave to. another; 
which altering the property, his examination became 
free. These, and many other laws, all tending to reform 
vice, or deter from crimes, gave the manners of the 
people another complexion; so that the rough character 
of the Roman was now softened into that of the refined 
citizen. 

Indeed his own example a g^ood deal tended to hu- 
manize his fellow-citizens; for being placed above all 
equality, he had nothing to fear from condescension : 
wherefore he was familiar with all, and suffered himself 
to be reprimanded with the most patient humility. AI-- 
though he was by the single authority of his station, 
capable of condemning or acquitting whomsoever he 
thought proper, yet h^ gave the laws their proper course ; 
and even sometimes pleaded for tfao^e he desired to pro- 
tect. Thus Primus, the governor of Macedonia, haviiTg a 
day assigned him for having made war upon the Odrisii, 
a neighbouring state, as he said, by the command of 
Augustus, the latter denied the charge, Upo^n which, 
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the advocate for Primus desired to know, witb an inso- 
lent air, what brought Augustus into court, or who had 
sent for him ? To this the emperor submissively replied, 
^' The commonwealth ;" an answer which greatly pleased 
the people. Upon another occasion, one of his veteran 
soldiers entreated his protection in a certain cause; but 
Augustus taking little notice of his request, desired him 
to apply to an advocate* <^ Ah !" replied the soldier, 
" it was not by proxy that I i^erved you at the battle of 
^' Actium." This reply pleased Augustus so much, that 
he pleaded his cause in person, and gained it for him. 
He was extremely affable, and returned the salutations 
of the meanest persons. One day, a person presented 
him a petition, T>ut with so much awe, that Augustus was 
displeased with his meanness. ** What, friend," cried 
he, '^ you seem as if you were offering something to an 
^< elephant, and not to man : be bolder/' One day, as he 
was sitting on the tribunal in judgment, Maecenas per- 
ceiving by his temper that he was inclined to be severe, 
attempted to speak to him ; but not being able to get up 
to the tribunal for the crowd, he threw a paper into his 
lap, on which was written, ** Arise, executioner." Au- 
gustus read it without any displeasure, and immediately 
rising, pardoned those whom he was disposed to con- 
demn. But what most of all showed a total alteration 
in his disposition, was his treatment of Cornelius Cinna, 
Pompey^s grandson. This nobleman had entered into a 
very dangerous conspiracy against him; but the plot 
was discovered before it was ripe for execution. , Au- 
gustus, for some time, debated with himself how to act; 
but, at last, his clemency prevailed : he therefore sent 
for those who were guilty, and after reprimanding them, 
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dismissed them all. But he was resolved to mortify 
Cinna by the greatness of his generosity : for address* 
ing him in particular, ^ I have twice,*' says he, ** given 
** you your life ; first, as an enemy ; now, as a con- 
** spirator ; I now give you the consulship : let us, there- 
^ for6, be friends for the future ; and let us only contend 
** in showing, whether my confidence, or your fidelity, 
^ shall be victorious/' This generosity, which the em- 
peror very happily timed, had so good an effect, that 
from th^t instant all conspiracies ceased against him. 

In the practice of such virtues as these, he passed ^ 
long reign of about forty years, to which the happiness 
of the people seemed to conspire with his own: not but 
that there were wars, in the distant, provinces of the em- 
pire, during almost the whole reign ; but they were rather 
the quelling of insurrections, than the extending of do- 
minions; for he had made it a rule, to carry on no ope- 
rations in which ambition, and not the safety of the state, 
was concerned. In fact, he seemed the first Roman who 
aimed at gaining a character by the arts of peace alone; 
and who obtained the afi*ections of the soldiers without 
any military talents of his 'own. Nevertheless, the Ro- 
man arms, under his lieutenants, were crowned with suc- 
cess. The Cantabrians, in Spain, who had revdted, 
were more than once quelled by Tiberius, his step-son, 
Agrippa, his sdn-in-law, and iElius Lama, who followed 
them to their inaccessible mountains, blocked them up, 
mid compelled them by famine to surrender at discretion. 
The Germans also gave some uneasiness, by their re- 
peated incursions into the territories of Gaul, but were 
repressed by Lollius. The Rhetians were conquered by 
Drusus, the brother of Tiberius. The Bessi and Siaiatee, 
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barbarous nations, making an irruption into Thrace, were 
overthrown by Piso, goyemor of Pamphylia, who gained 
triumphal hononrs. The Dacians were repressed with 
more than one defeat: the Armenians also were brougbt 
into due subjection by Caius^his grandson. The Getu* 
lians, tn Africa, took up arms; but were subdued by 
the consul, Cains Cossus, who thence received the sur- 
name of Getulicus. A dangerous war ako was carried 
on against the Dalmatians and Pannonians ; who having 
acquired great strength, by the continuance of a long 
peaoe, gathered an army of two hundred thousand foot 
and nine thousand horse, threatening Rome itself with 
destruction. Levies were therefore made in Italy with 
the utmost expedition ; the veteran troops were recalled 
ftom all parts; and Augustus went to Arminium, for the 
greater convenience of giving his directions. And in- 
deed, though personal valour was by no means his most 
shining ornament, yet no man could give wiser orders 
upon every emergency; or go with grater dispatch into 
all parts of bis dominions, than he. This war continued 
near three years, being principally managed by Tiberius 
and Germauicus; the, latter of whom gained great re- 
putation against these fierce and barbarous multitudes. 
Upon their reduction, Bato, their leader, being sum- 
moned before the tribunal of Tiberius, and being de- 
manded how he could offer ta revolt against the power 
of Rome, the bold barbarian replied, *^ diat the Romans^ 
^ and. not he, were the aggressors ; since they had sent, 
** instead of dogs and shepherds, to secure their flocks, 
** only wplves and bears to devour them." But the 
war which was most fatal to the Roman interests v. c. 
during this reign, was that which was managed ^^"* 
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by Quintilius Varus. This genera], invadaig the terri* 
tories of the Germans, was induced to follow the enemy 
among their forests and marshes, with his army in sepa- 
rate bodies; there he was attacked by night, and entirely 
Cut off, with his whole army. These were the best and 
choicest legions of the whole empire, either for valour, 
discipline, or experience. The affliction from this defeat 
seemed to sink very deep upon the mind of Augustus* 
He was often heard to cry out, in a tone of anguish, 
'^Quintilius Varus, restore me my legions;" and some 
historians pretend to say, that he never after recovered 
the former serenity of his temper. 

But he had some uneasiness of a domestic nature, 
in his own family, that contributed to distress him: he 
had married Livia, the wife of Tiberius Nero, by the con- 
sent of her husband, at a time she was six months gone 
with child. This was an imperious woman; and, con- 
scious of being beloved, she controlled him ever after at 
her pleasure. She had two sons by her former husband; 
Tiberius, the elder, whom she greatly loved; and Drusus, 
who was bom three months after she had been married 
to Augustus, and who was thought to be his own son. 
The eldest of these, Tiberius, whom he afterwards adopt- 
ed, and who succeeded him in the empire, was a good 
general, but of a suspicious and obstinate temper; so that 
though he was serviceable to Augustus in his foreign 
wars, yet he gave him but little quiet at home. He was 
at last obliged to go into exile for five years, to the 
island of Rhodes, where he chiefly spent his time in a re- 
tired manner, conversing with the Greeks, and addicting 
himself to literature; of which, however, he made after- 
wards but a bad use. Drusus, the other son of Livia, 
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died in his retam from an expedition against the Ger» 
mans, leaving Augustus inconsolable for bis loss. But 
his greatest affliction was, the conduct of his daughter 
Julia, whom he had by Scribonia, bis former wife. This 
woman, whom he married to his general, Agrippa, and 
after his death to Tiberius, set no bounds to her lewd* 
ness. Not contented with enjoying her pleasures, she 
seemed also earnest in procuring the infamy of her pros- 
titutions. Augustus, for a long time, would not believe 
the accounts he daily heard of her conduct; but, at last, 
eould not help observing them. He* found she was ar- 
rived at that excess of wantonness and prodigality, that 
she had her nocturnal appointments in the most public 
parts of the city; the very court, where her father pre- 
sided, not being exempt from her debaucheries. He at 
first had thoughts of putting her to death; but, after 
some consid^ation, he banished her to Pandataria, for« 
bidding her the use of wine, and all such delicacies as 
could inflame her vicious inclinations : he ordered ako, 
that no persons should come near her without bis own 
permission ; and sent her mother Scribonia with her, to 
bear her company. Afterwards, whenever any attempted 
to intercede for Julia, his answer was, ** That fire and 
** water should sooner unite, than he with her." When 
some persons, one day, were more than usually urgent 
with him in her favour, he was driven to such an extrew 
mity of passion, as to wish that they might have such a 
daughter. However, she had two sons by Agrippa, 
named Cains and Lucius, from whom great expectations 
were formed ; but they died when scarcely arrived at 
man's estate : Lucius about five years after his father, at 
Marseilles ; and Caius, two years after, on his return to 
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Rome, of a wound be had received in Armenia. Thus 
Augustus haying, in a great meEisure, survhred all his 
nearest relations, at lengA, in the seventy-fourt)! year of 
his age, b^an to think of retiring, in good earnest, from 
the fiitigues of state; and, in some measure, of con- 
stituting Tiberius his successor in his usual employ- 
ments* He desired the senate to salute him no longer 
at the palace, according to custom ; nor to take it amiss^ 
v.c. if, for the future^ he could not convene widi them 
^^* as formerly. From that time, Tiberius was joined 
in the government of the provinces with him, and in- 
vested with almost the same authority. However, Au- 
g^tus could not entirdy forsake the administration of 
the state, winch habit bad mixed with his satisfactions ; 
he still oontinued a watehftil guardian of its int^ests, 
and showed himself, to the last, a lover oi his people. 
Finding it now, therefore, very inconvenient to oome to 
the senate, by reason of his age, he desirM to have 
twenty privy counsellors assigned him for a year; and 
it was decreed, that whatever measures were resolved 
upon by them, together with the consuls, they should 
have entirely the force of a law. He seemed, in some 
measure, apprehensive of his approaching end ; for he 
made his will, and delivered it to the vestal virgins. He 
then solemnized the census, or numbering the people, 
whom he found to amount to four millions one hundred 
and thirtynseven thousand ; which shows Rome to be 
equal to four of the greatest cities of modem times. 
While these ceremonies were performing, by a mighty 
concourse of people in the Campus Martins, it is said, 
that an eagle flew round the emperor several times, and 
directing its flight to a neighbouring temple, perdied 
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over the name of Agrippa, which was by the au^n 
conceived to portend the death of the emperor. Shortly 
after, having accompanied Tiberius in his march into 
lilyria, as far as Beneventum, he was there taken ill of 
a diarrhoea. Returning therefore from thence, he came 
to Nola, near Capua, and there finding himself danger- 
ously ill, he sent for Tiberius, with the rest of his most 
intimate friends and acquaintance. He did not continue 
long to indulge vain hopes of recovery, but convinced 
that his end was at hand, patiently awaited its arrival. 
A few hours before his death, he ordered a looking- 
glass to be brought, and his hair to be adjusted with 
more than usual care. He then addressed his friends, 
whom he beheld surrounding his bed, and desired to 
know, whether he had properly played his part in life : 
to which being answered in the affirmative, he cried out 
with his last breath, ^ then give me your applause ;^' 
and thus, in the seventy-sixth year of his age, after 
reigning forty-one, he Expired in the arms of Livia, bid- 
ding her remember their marriage and farewell. 

-The death of the emperor, when known, caused in- 
expressible grief throughout the whole Roman empire; 
it was even supposed that his wife Livia had some hand 
in hastening it, willing to procure the succession more 
speedily for her son. However this be, she took care for 
some time to keep it concealed, having guarded all th6 
passages to the palace, sometimes giving out that he was 
recovered, and pretending a relapse. At length,- having 
settled the Succession to her mind, she published the 
emperor's death, and at the same time the adoption of 
Tibi^rius to the empire. The emperor's funeral was per- 
formed with great magnificence. The senators being in 
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tbeir places, Tiberius^ on whom the care was devolved, 
began a consolitary oration to them ; but he suddenly 
stopped hi the beginning of his speech, as unable to re- 
strain the violence of his sorrow ; and, instead of con- 
tinuing, gave his notes to Dnisus, his son, who read them 
to the senate. After this, one of the late emperor's freed* 
men publicly read his will in the senate-house, wherein 
he made Tiberius and Li via his heirs; by that, Li via was 
likewise adopted into the Julian family, and honoured 
with the name of Augusta. He gave considerable lega- 
cies to many private persons, to the preetorian guards, 
to the legionary soldiers, and to all the citizens of Rome* 
But his resentment to his daughter Julia continued even 
to the last; he left her a small legacy indeed, but would 
neither restore her to her family, nor permit her to be 
buried in the sepulchre of her ancestors. Besides his 
will, four other writings of his were produced: one, in 
which he had left instructions concerning his funeral; 
another, containing an enumeration of his several ex- 
ploits ; a third, comprising an account of the provinces, 
forces, and revenues of the empire; and the fourth, a 
schedule of directions to Tiberius for governing the 
empire. Among these, it was found to be his opinion, 
that no man, how great a favourite soever he might 
be, should be intrusted with too much authority, lest 
it should induce him to turn tyrant. Another maxim 
was, that none should desure to enlarge the empire, 
which was already preserved with difficulty. Thus he 
seemed studious of serving his country to the very last; 
and the sorrow of the people seemed equal to his assi- 
duity. It was decreed, that all the women should mourn 
for him a whole year. Temples were erected to him ; 
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divine honours were allowed him; wd one Ndmeriua 
Atticus, a senator^ willing to convert the adulatijon of the 
times to bis own benefit, received a larg^ sum of money, 
for swearing that he saw him ascending, into heaven ; so 
that no doubt remained among the people concerning 
his divinity. 

Such were the honours paid to Augustus, whose 
power began in the slaughter, and terminated in the 
happiness of his subjects; so that it was said of him, 
** that it had been good for mankind if be had never 
•* been bom, or if he never bad died.'* It is very probable, 
that the cruelties exercised in his triumvirate were sug- 
gested by his colleagues ; or perhaps he thought, in the 
case of Ceesar's death, that revenge was virtue. Certain 
it.is^ that these severities were, in some measure, ne- 
cessary to restore public tranquillity; for until the Ro- 
man spirit was entirely eradicated, no monarchy could 
be secure. He gave the government an air suited to 
the disposition of the times ; he indulged his subjects in 
the pride of seeing the appearance of a republic, while 
he made them really happy in the effects of a most ab- 
solute monarchy, guided by the most consummate pru- 
dence. In this last virtue he seems to have excelled 
most-monarchs; and, indeed, could we separate Octa- 
vius from Augustus, he would be one of the most fault- 
less princes in history. The long peace which his sub- 
jects enjoyed, during his administration, may be entirely 
ascribed to his moderation alone ; and about the middle 
of his reign, the greatest part of mankind saw them- 
selves, at once, professing obedience to one monarch, 
and in perfect harmony with each other. — This was the 
time in which our Saviour, Christ, came into the world 
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to teach new laws, and give new sanctions to the prao- 
tice of every human Tirtae. He was born in Judea, in 
the seven hundred and fifty-second year of Rome, the 
twenty-fifth of the reign of Augustus, and in the four 
thoustod and third year of die world, according to the 
common computation. 



CHAPTER IV. 

TiberiuSf^ the third Emperor* 

IT. c. Tiberius is, perhaps, the strongest example of 
•"•• a man, by an excess of refinement, destroying 
•^'^* those very advantages he attempts to secure. 
Augustus left him in possession of great popu- 
larity, and a happy empire ; but he immediately found 
means to injure his popularity, by claiming as a debt 
that homage which his^ predecessor was willing to re* 
ceive as a favour ; and subverted the happiness of the 
empire, by making a distinction between the welfare of 
the prince and the people. Thus all his abilities only 
served to heighten his errors and corrupt his heart; till 
in the end, his life seemed painfully employed, iif find- 
ing pretexts for appearing what he might easily have 
been ; and in deceiving others, by being deceived him- 
self. 

The first object of his suspicion, when he came to 
the empire, was Agrippa Posthumus, the third and only 
remaining son of the general of that name, by Julia, 
daughter of Augustus. This youth having rather imi- 
tated the licentiousness of his mother than the prudence 
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of his &th«r, wan bimwhed by Augustus into the island 
of Planasiuniy.aiid ira^now murdered by the order of 
Tiberius, who pretended that it was done by the par* 
ticular appointment of die late emperor, who was soli^ 
citous for the saftfy of . the successiOD* He ereo^earried 
his dissimulatiotts io far, tha^ when the centurion who 
bad exfeoufed his commands came with the account, 
Tiberius pretended thai he had given no such command, 
and that he should answer for his conduct before the 
senate. However, the business was hushed up soon after, 
and no enquiry made after the murderer. 

As for the people in general, they were now ready to 
suffer every injury, without murmuring. Every order of 
the state was ambitious of slavery, and only desirous of 
showing the extent of their obedience by the humility of 
their adulation. All suits and petitions were now made 
to Tiberius; and he, at the same time, took care that no- 
thing material should be done withottt his concurrence* 
The senate was wilting enough to give uip the reins of 
government; yet he had so much dissimulation in his 
nature, as to wiiA to make his acceptance of them the 
greatest favour. He began, therefore, in the senate, with 
gfreat art, to descant on the extent of the Roman empire, 
and the difficulty of guiding it with proper skill; he 
then alleged his own insufficiency for the task, and 
hinted, that no man could be a worthy successor to Au- 
gustus. But as the city was so happily ornamented 
with great nnmbers of wise and worAy men, it would be 
more advisable for a number to unite their care and their 
counsels, than to lay the whole burthen upon him alone. 
The senate, however, skilled now only in the arts of adu- 
lation, besought him, in the most humble manner, to ac« 
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cept of the government, and hot toi Defect a taric to which 
he alone was equal. Tiberius^ upon this, pretending to 
be somewhat softened, partly accepted their offers ; but 
alleged that he was unable to take the charge of the 
whole; but, at their request, declared himself willing to 
undertake the protection of any part they assigned him. 
Whereupon Asinius Gallus demanded, what part he was 
willing to take charge of. This unexpected questioa 
quite confounded the dissembling emperor. He, for 
some time, remained silent ; but, recovering himself, an- 
swered with a.subtle reserve, that it ill became him to 
choose aoy one part of that, from which he begged a ge- 
neral exemption. Gallus, who now perceived he had 
gone too far, and who, perhaps, only put the question to 
flatter his vanity, very readily brought himself off, by 
saying, ^^ that he did not offer Ihat question, as though 
*^ he designed to divide what was in itself indissoluble; 
^ but from his own confession, to convince him, that 
^ the commonwealth was but one body, and was conse- 
^^ quently to be actuated only by one soul.'' At length 
Tiberius, seemingly overcome by the importunities and 
clamours of all around him, yielded by degrees to. their 
entreaties; and at last condescended to take upon him 
the labour of the government, purely to satisfy their 
wishes rather than bis own ; adding, however, that he 
would keep it only till they should think fit to give re^ 
pose to his old age. 
v. c. He was now fifty-six years old, when he took 
765. upon him the government of the Roman empire. 
A. D. He had long lived in a profound state of dissi* 
*3» mulatiou under Augustus, and was not yet hardy 
enough to show himself in his real character. In the 
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beginning of his reign nothing appeared but prudence, 
generosity, and clemency. He utterly rejected many of 
those great names, and titles of honour, which were so 
liberally offered him by the senate. He prohibited their 
erecting statues to him but upon certain occasions, and 
absolutely forbade their worshipping him as a deity. 
Those just praiistes, also, which he might have received 
without ceoiure, seemed irksome to him, and he ap- 
peared to desire no other rewards for his labours in the 
empire, but the consciousness of having deserved them. 
When the senate offered to swear to obey all the ordi- 
nances which had not only been made, but those he was 
about to enact hereafter, he checked their vile adula* 
tion ; observing, that all sublunary things were mutable 
and uncertain, and the higher he was raised, his state 
would only be the more exposed to danger. He as- 
sumed also an appearance of great patience and mode- 
ration iipou all occasions; and though in the senate 
there passed some things contrary to his will, yet he 
seemed not in the least offended. Having learned that 
scmie persons had spoken ill both of him and his govern- 
ment, he showed no resentment; but mildly replied, that 
in a free city the tongues of men ought also to be free. 
When the senate, would have proceeded against some 
who had libelled him, he would not consent; alleging, 
that he had greater and more useful employments than 
to embarrass himself with such trifling concerns ; adding 
that the best way of punishing such as defamed him, was 
to make the account of his conduct uneasy to them, or 
eke by retaliating their contempt. When some governors 
had shown him a method of increasing his revenues, he 
with indignation answered, that a good shepherd ought 
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to shear but neyer flay his flock. He made many sump«- 
tuary edicts against taverns, and places of public resort ; 
he punished dishonest matrons, and even prohibited 
kissing by way of salutation. He was very vigilant in 
suppressing robberies and seditions, and caused justice 
to be duly and regularly administered in all the towns 
of Italy. He also behaved in a very respectful manner 
to the senate, and in the beginning did nothing of mo- 
ment without their advice and approbation. They, on 
their, parts, continually forced upon him the most ex- 
travagant praises; so that no prince was ever more flat- 
tered than he. Nor is it an improbable conjecture to 
suppose, that this adulation served greatly to pejorate 
his mind, and to make him more boldly throw aside the 
mask of dissimulation* 

The successes of Grermanicus first brought his na- 
tural dispositions to light, and discovered the malignity 
of his mind without disguise. He. was scarcely well 
settled on his throne, when he received intelligence that 
the legions in Pannonia, hearing of the death of Au-^ 
gustus, and desirous of novdty, had revolted; but these 
were soon quieted, and Percennius their leader slain. A 
commotion in Germany was attended with much more 
important consequences. The legions in that part of 
the empire were conducted by Grermanicus the son of 
Drusus, late brother of Tiberius, a youth of most admi- 
rable qualities, and who had been, at the late emperor's 
request, adopted to succeed to the empire. The legions 
under his command had taken the opportunity of his 
absence to revolt, and now boldly began to affirm that 
the whole Roman empire was in their power, and that 
its principal grandeur was owing to the success of their 
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arms; wherefore, when Oermanicus returned, they nn- 
animouflly ifesohred to choose him emperor. This ge- 
neral was the dmrling of the soldiers, and almost idolized 
by them, so that he might with very little diMoolty have 
raised himself to the highest dignity in the state ; but 
bis duty prevailed orer his ambition : he rejected their 
ofiers with tiie utmost indignation, and used the most 
indefatigable endeavours to oppose the sedition. This 
he effected, though with extreme hazard, by cutting off 
many of the principal reyolters^ and then by leading 
the troops against the Germans^ who were conudered as 
the common enemies of the empire. 

Tiberius was as muclr pleased with the loyalty of 
Germanicus .as he was distressed at his Superior popu- 
larity ; his success also, immediately after^ against the 
Germans, only still more excited the Emperor s envy 
and private disgust: he overthrew the enemy in several 
, battles, subduing many wild arid extensive countries, 
Ihe Angritarii^ the Cheruscif and the Cbatti, with other 
fierce nations beyond the Rhine^ Among his other don* 
quests it was not considered as the least h(mcmrable> 
that of recovering the staifdards tbdt had been taken 
from the unfortuimte Vartts^ and erecting trophies to the 
in^nory of his owu legions, in those very wilds in 
which the legions' of the former were slain« Upon one 
of the monuments of his victories he placed a modest 
inscription, mentioning only the people that were cen- 
tered, and the army which made the conquest, entirely 
omitting his own name, either vrilling to avoid envy, or 
sensible that posterity would supply the defect. 

All these victories, however^ only served to inflame 
the emperor*s jealousy, and every virtue in the general 
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now became a new cause of offence. .This dislike first 
began to appear by Tiberius making use of every pre- 
tence to draw Germanicus from the legions; but be 
was for a while obliged to postpone his purpose, upon 
account of a domestic insurrection, which was made 
in Italy by one Clemens^ who had been a slave to 
the young Agrippa that was slain. This adventurer 
being about the same age, and in person very much 
resembling his late master, took upon him his name, 
and caused it to be reported in all parts of Italy that 
A. D. Agrippa was still alive. This report, idle as it 
1 ' • was, had a surprising influence through the em- 
pire, and raised great tumulfls in many towns of Italy, 
Clemens himself boldly asserting his claim, and now. 
and then appearing in different parts of the country, 
when he could do it with safety. Tiberius, however, 
knew but too well^e imposture^ and was resolved to 
oppose firaud on his side to that of this young pretender. . 
Accordingly, two soldiers were employed, who were to 
find him out, and by pretending an attachment to bis 
person, seize him upon the first opportunity. This com«- 
mission they executed with punctuality and success. 
Clemens was taken prisoner, and brought before Tiba* 
rius, who sternly demanded how he came to be Agrippa? 
to which ^the other as boldly replied, ^ By the same arts 
<< with which you have become Caesar." Tiberius. find* 
ing, by his resolution, that it was vain to expect any 
discovery from him of his accomplices, resolved to put 
him immediately to death ; however, such were his ap- 
prehensions from the people, that he would not punish 
him publicly, but ordered him to be conveyed to a secret 
apartment, and there to be executed in private. 
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Being now rid of hk domestic enemy, he began to 
oonsalt on the most specious means of bringing home 
Germanicus from the legions in Germany. For this, au 
invasion of the Parthians offered him the fairest oppor** 
tunity. 'These fierce and unconquerable people having 
slain two of their own kings, and having refused to ac- 
cept one who had been a hostage at Rome, and was, it 
seems, the lawful successor, they broke the peace which 
had been ratified in the reign of Augustus, and invaded 
Armenia, a kingdom tributary to the empire. Tiberius 
was nbt.disjdeased at this invasion, as it gave him a pre* 
text .for recalling Germanicus from those legions which 
were too much devoted to his interest. He first, there- 
finre, began by procuring him a triumph for his victory 
in Germany; and then by writing to him to return, in 
mrder to ^oy those honours which the senate had de« 
creed: adding, Ibat he had reaped enough of glory in a 
country whjere he had been sent nine time/s, and had 
been every time victorious; concluding, that the num* 
ber of triumphs were sufficient; and, th^t the most sig- 
nal vengeance-Aat could be inflicted on theni) was their 
being permitted to carry on their own intestine commo* 
tkms. To all these specious civilities Germanicus made 
no direct reply, but earnestly entreated the continuance 
of his command for one year longer, only to finish the 
«ntei|flrises he had begun. Tiberius, however, was too 
well skilled in dissimulation not to prevail upon him by 
a repetition of pretended honours; he offered him the 
consulship, and desired him to execute the office in per- 
son; so that Germanicus hf|d no longer any pretences 
for refusing. Thus, finding the season very far advanced 
be delayed his return no longer; and he was met many 
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miles out of the city by infinite mttltitodesy who received 
him rather with marks of adoration than respect; the 
gracefulness of his person ; his triumphal chariot, ini 
which were carried his five children; and the recovered 
stMidards of die army ^ Yams, threw die people into a 
pbrenzy of joy and admin^n. Tiberius, Aoagh in^ 
wardly repining, seemed to join in the general rapture; 
be gave the people, in die name of Germanieus, thre« 
hundred sesterces each man; and,4he succeeding year^ 
made him his ^lleague in the considsbip* However, his 
aim was to send him^dii^nt from Rome, w]iet)e his po^ 
piilarity was now become odious to him ; asd yet not to 
give him such a comnuuMl as could at any time bo tumed 
against himself. Wherefore, the Pavthian invwon, was 
now very conv^iient for his designs ; and, besides, th^[« 
now offered other pretexts for seadnig him into Asia; 
which might b^ considered as no bettei; thian specious 
banishment. Antiochos, king of Comagena, and Vki*- 
lopater, king of €ilicia, being both dead, some differ* 
ences arose in those nations to the jn^ejudtce of the 
Bomans. At the same time, also, Syrk. and Judea, over^ 
burdened with taxes^ made earnest supplications for re- 
dress. These, the^efdre, appeared to be objects wordiy 
the attention of Germanicus ; and Tiberius was Aot want»- 
ing, in urging before the senate the necessity diere was 
of his presence in that quarter of the empire. In con«- 
sequence of this, all the provinces of Asia were readily 
decreed to Germanicus; and a gteater power given him 
than had been granted to any governor before. But 
Tiberius, to restrain this pow^, had sent Cneius Piso 
governor into Syria; having disposseiwed Sileniis of that 
office. This Piso was a person of a furious and head* 
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strong temper; and, in everj respect, fit to execute tbose 
fatal purposes ibr which he was designed. His instruc- 
tions were to oppose Germanicus upon every occasion; 
and to excite all the hatred against him, which, without 
suspicion, he could; and even to procure his death, if an 
opportunity should offen 

Germanicus being now appointed to his new a. d. 
dignity, departed from Rome for his eastern ex- 1^* 
pedition, carrying with him his wife Agrippina, and 
his children. In the mean time, Piso, pursuant to his 
.directions, endeavoured to gain the affections of the sol- 
diers by all the arts of bribery and adulation. He took 
every opportunity of abusing Germanicus; and taxed 
him with diminishing the Roman glory by his pecu- 
liar protection to that people who called themselves 
Athenians, but were now such no longer. Germanicus 
disregarded his inveotives, being more employed in exe- 
cuting the business of his commission, than in counter- 
acting the private designs of Piso. In a short time he 
replaced the king of Armenia, who was a friend to the 
Romans; and reduced Cilicia and Gomagena into Ro- 
man provinces, placing preetors there to collect the taxes 
due to the empire. He soon after obliged the king of 
Parthia to sue for peace ; which was granted him, much 
to the advantage and honour of Rome. However, Piso 
and his wtfe Plancina, who is recorded as one of an im- 
placable and cruel disposition, continued to defeme him, 
and openly to tax all, his proceedings. These efforts of 
ineffective malice were quite disregarded; Germanicus 
only opposed patience and condescension to all their in- 
vectifes; and with llmt gentleness whidi was peculiar 
to bim, pepaid their resentment by courtesy. He was 
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not ignorant of their motives; and was rather willing to 
evade than oppose their enmity. Wherefore, he took 
a voyage into Egypt, under a pretence of viewing the 
celebrated antiquities of the place; but in reality, to 
avoid the machinations of Piso, and those of his wife, 
which were still more dangerous. Howev^, upon bis 
return, he fell sick; and, whether from a mind pre- 
viously, alarmed, or from more apparent marks of trea- 
chery, he sent to let Piso know, that he broke off all fur- 
ther connections and friendship with him. A short in- 
terval of convalescence restored the hopes of his friends, 
and the citizens of Antioch prepared to offer sacrifices 
for his recovery. However, Piso, with his lictors, dis- 
turbed their solemnities, aiid drove off their victims froDft 
the foot of the altars. In the mean time, Germanicus 
grew daily worse; and his death now began to appear 
inevitable. Whereupon, finding his end approaching, 
he addressed his friends, who stood round his bed, to 
the following efiect: — ** Had my death been natural, I 
^ might have reason to complain of being thus snatched 
^ away from all the endearments of life at so early ah 
^ age; but now my complaints are aggravated in falling 
^ the victim of Piso and Plancina*s treachery. Let the 
" emperor,'therefore, I conjure you, know the manner of 
^ my death, and the tortures I suffer. Those that loved 
*^ me, when living, those even that envied my fortune, 
** will feel some regret, when they hear of a soldier, who 
^ bad so often escaped the rage of the enemy, faUing a 
^ sacrifice to the treachery of a woman. Head, then, my 
** cause before the people ; you will be heard with pity; 
** and if my murderers should pretend to have acted by 
** command, they will either receive no credit or no par* 
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^* don." As he spoke these words, he stretched forth his 
hand, which his weeping friends tenderly pressing, most 
earnestly rowed that they would sooner lose their lives 
than their revenge. The dying prince then turning to 
his wife, conjured her by his memory, and all the bonds 
of nuptial love^ to submit to the necessity of the times, 
and to evade the resentment of her more powerful ene« 
mies by not opposing it. Thus much he said openly; 
something more was uttered in private; intimating, as 
was supposed^ his fears from the emperor's cruelty ; and 
shortly afiter expired. Nothing could exceed the dis« 
tress of the whole empire upon hearing of the death of 
Germanicus. But tbepeople of I(ome'seemed to put no 
bounds to their distress. A vacation was made in all 
poblic and domestic duties; the streets were filled with 
lamentations; the people cast stores at their temples, and 
flnng down their altars; while new-born infants were 
exposed, as objects not worthy parental attention in this 
universal distress. So much was the spirit of the people 
now changed from its former fortitude and equality. 
They now were so accustomed to place their happiness 
in paying homage to their masters, that they considered 
the safety of the state as comprised in an individual. In 
fact, the community was now composed of persons who 
had lately received .their freedom; or *of such indolent 
and idle people as lived at the expence of the public 
treasure. These were, theref<nre, sensible of nothing but 
their own imbecility; and afflicted themselves, like chil« 
dren, for evils which were only suggested by their fears. 
In this universal distress, Piso seemed marked for 
destruction. Histcwians, in general, charge him and his 
wife with the death of Germaliicus: it is now too remote 
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a period to oontrorert tbeir testimony ; however, the g^e- 
Msal accaflation of their g^iving him a slow poison, is 
one of those imputations that seems to have but little 
foundation. The belief of slow pdsons is now much 
disputed; it being in general supposed by physicians^ 
that it is not in the power of art to regulate the du- 
ration of their effect. Let this be as it will, not only 
Piso and his wife, but even the emperor himself, willi 
his mother Liida, incurred a share of the genend su»^ 
picion. These were soon after greatly increased by the 
arrival of Agrippina, the widow of Germanicus, a woman 
in high esteem for her virtue, who appeared bearing Ae 
ashes of her husband, and attended by all her chOdren. 
As she t^proacfaed the city, she was met by the senate, 
and the whole body of the people of Rome, with ^a 
strange mixture of acdaniation and distress. The ve- 
teran soldiers, many of whom had served ^under Crnrma- 
nicus, gave the sinoerest testimonies of l^rir concern. 
The whole multitude, while die nAes were depositing 
in the tomb of Aii^stus, at finst regarded the c^emony 
in prpfound silence; butsh<Mrtly after, all of a sudden, 
bridge out into loud lamentations ; crying, that the com- 
monwedfth was now no more. 

Tiberiu% whose jealousy had some reason to be 
alarmed at this ^ffieminate excess of sorrow, used all his 
art to hide his anger, and make a show of sharing in the 
general calamity., He even permitted the accusations 
of Piso, who was supposed to be merely the instrument ' 
of his vengeance. This general having returned to Bmne 
shortly after, presmmng on the great fitvonr he was in 
with the emperor, was accused before the senate, in 
behalf of Agrippina and her fiiends, at the deadi «f 
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Germanicus^ «id sevara! other cnoMs; partieidaYly his 
cruelty to goad men, and bis ooirij^liug the legions^ 
were laid to bis diarge, 

Piso, dther ^xnmcions of bis innocence, or seeing the 
inefficacy of any defence against the tide of popularity; 
y indicated himself bfit weakly against every part of the 
charge. However, the poisoning of Germanicus could 
Hot be made erident eifoogh to satisfy his judges, who 
seemed to take past against bim. His trial was there* 
fere drawn out to a greater length than was expected : 
but in the m«Mi time be cut it shorty by putting an end 
to his life in hil owtt. house. Hi$ wife Flancina, who was 
untreitsaUy believed .to be most culpable, escaped pu« 
nishment by lh<e interest, of Livia; so tha^ all disturbr 
ances raised ^qpon- tUs account by degrees-subsided. 

About a year after the death of Germanicus, Tiberias 
tbokihis own son, Drusus, as a oblleagUj^ widrhim in the 
iHMisulship'; -and, wilimg <to initiate him into business 
bietildes, i^ him in the government of die city; iiriule 
he himsdf retired; under the jwetenee of indii^HMsotion. 
AbouttbMr time, several Mtions of the Gauls revolted, 
beiMg unable to eadupe t^e heavy tributes whicfa the 
emperor had latriy imposed updn them. The fwincipal 
leaders in the revolt^ wer« Horus and Sacrqvir;iwho 
were so successful in. the- beginning, that the fiune of 
their swccesses spreisd conslentation even as fiur as Rome. 
Gains Siluis, hoifever, mardied with the Bonum legions 
t^ oppose them $ andgauned a ^rest and decisive vic- 
tory. A revisit jdbso happoi^d about this time in Nu^* 
midia^ under Tacfariaas, who bad ireballed once before ; 
but he was :now, isr seine measure, bvonght tinder by 
Bhesusf wb<^ in oMiseqiienoe, received the hbaeur of 
bring saluted impcsatov, by the parmission ci Tiberius, 
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Hitberto Tiberius bad kept withia bounds : be was 
frugal; jusi in the distribution of offices; a rigid pu- 
nisber of injustice in otbers; and an example of tempe- 
rance to bis luxurious court. But no^r, friHU tbe ninth 
year of bis reign, it is tbat historians begin to trace the 
bloody eflfects of his suspicious temper. 

Having now no object of jealousy to keep Jbim in 
awe, be began to pull off the mask entirely, and appear 
more in his natural character than before^ He no; longer 
adopted that wisest maxim, the truth of which has fa- 
miliarized it into a proverb, that ^* honesty is the. best 
*^ policy." With him, judgment, juidice, and extent of 
thinking, were converted into sliness, artifice, and ex-» 
pedients adapted to momentary conjunctures. He^ took 
upoj^ himself the interpretation of all political .mQ»- 
irares; and gave morals whatever colour be chose, by 
the j&ne-drawn speculations of his owa malicious mind. 
He began daily to diminish tbe authority of ;the senate ; 
wUdi rdesign was much facilitated by their* own aptitude 
to.riavery ; so that he despised their meanness, while he 
.ei\|oyed its.eflects. A law at that tnne subsisted, which 
niade k treason to form any injurious attempt agsanst 
the mi^ty of the people. Tiberius assumed to biBiself 
the'interpretation and enforcement of this law, and ex- 
tended it not only to the caises which really affected the 
safety of state, but to every conjiiikcture that could pos- 
sibly be favourable to his hatred orsuspicioas. AH free- 
dom was now, tbereiiiMre, banished from convivial meet- 
ings; and diffidence reigned amongst the dearest re- 
lations. The gloomy disposition and insincerity, of the 
prince were diffused through all ranks of men ; friend- 
ship had the air of iul allurement to betray ; and a fine 
genius was but a shining indiscretion; even virtue itself 
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was oonsidered as an impeitiirent intnideff libat o6ly 
served to remind the peofle of their lost happiness. 

The law of offended majesty being revived, the first 
of note that fell a sacrifice to it, was Cremufins Cwdiis, 
who, in his annals of the Roman empire j had called 
Bruljis the last of the Romans. It is also tlK>aght he 
had^ given offence to Sejanos, the emperor's favourite^ 
by too great liberty in private conversation. This brave 
man, seeing his death resolved upon, defended himself, 
in the senate, with great force and undaunted resoktti<m. 
Then going home, he resolved to defeat the malice of 
the tyrant by a voluntary death, and refused taking any 
manner of sustenance. The informers, who p^ceived 
that he was upoa the point of depriving them of their 
reward, presented their complaints to the senate, s^ify-* 
iiig his intentions of escaping justice. However, while 
their petitions continued under deliberation, Cremutius, 
as Seneca expresses it, pronounced his own absdution 
by dying. 

It was in the beginning of these cruelties, that Tibe- 
rius took into his confidence Sejanusi a Roman kn^ht, 
who found out the method of gaining his confidence by 
the most refined degree of dissimulation^ being an over« 
match for his master in his own arts. This favourite 
minister, by^ birth a Volscian, was close and subtle in his 
designs, but bold and aspiring in his attempts, modest 
to outward appearance, but concealing an ambition that 
knew no bounds. He was so secure in the ejections of 
the emperor, that, though ever reserved and secret to 
others, he was entirely open and explicit with him. He 
was made by the emperor, captain of the praetorian 
guards, one of the most confidential trusts in the state; 
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and extolled in tlie senate as a worthy aBBHK>ciate in his 
labours. The servile senators, with ready adulation, set 
up the statues of the favourite beside those of Tiberius ; 
afid seamed eager to pay him simifer honours. It is 
Aot well known wheAer he wSs the adviser of all the 
arnelties Hhat ensued soon. after; but certain it is, thaf^ 
from the beginning of his nunistry, Tiberius seemed to 
beeome more fetally suspicious. 

It Was from such humble beginnings, that this mi- 
nister eyen ventured to aspire at the throne^ and was 
i^esolved to make the emperor's foolish confidence one 
of die first Steps to his ruin< However, he considered 
Aat cutting off Tiberius alone would rather retard than 
promote his designs, while his son I)lrusu% and the dtil* 
drenofGermmicus, were yet remaining. He tlierefore 
began by corrupting Livia, the wife of Drusus, whom, 
after having debauched, he prevailed upon to poison her 
husbaad. This was effected by means of a slow poison^ 
as we are told, which gave his death the Appearance of 
a casual distemper. Tiberius, in the meiin time, either 
naturally phlegmatic, or, at best,- not much r^^rding his 
son, bore his death with great tramquillity. He was 
even heard to jest upon the occasion : for when the mn- 
bassadors from Troy came somewhat late with their com- 
pliments of condolence, he answered their pretended 
distresses by condoling with them also upon the death 
of Hector. 

Sejanus, having succeeded in this, was resolved to 
make his next attempt upon the ehfldren of Germanicu^ 
who were undoubted successors to the empire. However, 
he was frustrated in bis designs, both with regard to the 
fidelity of their governors^ and the chastity of Agrippina, 
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their molher. Whereupon^ he retol^red dpon changing 
his mm»y and removing Tiberius out of the cky; by 
which means he expected more frequent opportiintties 
of putting his designs into execution. He therefivre ived 
all his address to perroade Tiberius to retire to some 
agreeable retreat, remote from Some. By this he eob* 
pected many advantages, since there could be-no access 
to the emperor but by him. Thus all letters being con- 
veyed to the prince by soldiers at his own devotion, they 
would pass through his hands } by which ilieans he 
must in time become the sole governor of the empire; 
and, at last, be in a capacity of removing all obstades to 
his ambitioD. He now therefore began to insinuate to 
Tiberius, the great and numerous inconveniences of the 
city; the fatigues of attending the senate; and the SC'- 
ditious temper of the inferior citizens of Bomeh Tiberius, 
either prevailed upon by his persuasions, or pursuing 
the natural tarn of his temper, which led to indolence 
and debauchery, in the twelfth year of his reign left 
Some, and went into Campania, under pretence of de^ 
dioating temples to Jupiter and Augustus. After this, 
though he removed to several places, he never returned 
to Rome, but spent the greatest part of his time in the 
island of Caprea, a place which was rendered as infa- 
mous by his pleasures as detestable by his cruelties, 
^hich were shocking to human nature* For havings 
in pufvuance of his intentions, dedicated the temples 
which he had built in Campania, he published an edicts 
forbidding all persons to disturb his repose ; and stopped 
the concourse of his subjects, by placing soldiers in the 
ways which led to his palace. . But still growing weary 
of places where mankind might follow him with their 
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complaiiits and distresses, he withdrew himsdf, as was 
said, into that most delightful island of Caprea, three 
miles from the continent, and opposite Naples. Buried 
in this retreat, he gave himself up to hia pleasures, quite 
regardlessof the miseries of his subjects. Thus an in^ 
surrection of the Jews, upon placing his statue in Jeru- 
salem, under the government of Pontius Pilate, gave 
him no sort of uneasiness. The falling of an amphi- 
theatre at Fidenee, in which fifty thousand persons were 
either killed or wounded, no way affected his repose. 
He was only employed in studying how to vary his 
odious pleasures, and forcing his feeble frame, shattered 
by age and former debatucheries, into the enjoyment of 
them. Nothing can present a more horrid picture than 
the retreat of this impure old man, attended in this place 
by all the ministers of his perverted appetites* He was 
at this time sixty-seven years old ; his person was most 
displeasing; and some say the disagreeableness of it, 
in a great measure, drove him into retirement* He was 
quite bald before; his face was all broke out into ulcers, 
and covered t>ver with plasters ; his body bowed for- 
ward; while its extreme height and leanness increased 
its deformity. With such a person, aod a mind still more 
hideous, being gloomy, suspicious, and cruel, he .sat 
down with a view rather of forcing his appetites than 
satisfying them* He spent whole nights in debaucheries 
at the table; and he appointed Pomponius Flaccus and 
Lucius Piso to the first posts of the empire, for no other 
merit than that of having sat up with him two days and 
two nights without interruption. These he called his 
friends of all bouns. He made one Novelius Torgantus 
a preettn*, for being able to drink off five bottles of wine 
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at a draught. His luxnries of another kind were still 
more detestable, and seemed to increase with his drunk- 
enness and gluttony. He made the most eminent women 
of Rome subseryient to his lusts; and all his inventions 
only seemed calculated how to make his vices more 
/extravagant and abominable. Here he invented rooms 
adapted to his libidinous exercises, where he made use 
of all manner of incentives, which nothing but the de- 
praved imagination of a tyrant could delight in. The 
numberless obscene medals dug up in that island at this 
day, bear witness at once to his shame, and the veracity 
of the historians who have described his debaucheries. 
In short, in this retreat, which was surrounded with 
rocks on every side, he quite gave up the business of 
the empire; or if he was ever active, it was only to do 
mischief. N^ 

In fact, it had been happy for mankind had he given 
up his suspicions when he declined the fatigues of reign- 
ing, and resigned th6 will to do harm when he divested 
himself of the power of doing good. But from the time 
of his retreat, he became more cruel, and Sejanus always 
endeavoured to increase his distrusts. Secret spies and 
informers were placed in all parts of the city, who con- 
verted the most harmless actions into subjects of offence. 
If any person of merit testified any concern for the glory 
of the empire, it was immediately construed into a de- 
sign to obtain it. If another spoke with regret of former 
liberty, he was supposed to aim at re-establishing the 
(M>mmon wealth. Every action became liable to forced 
interpretations; joy expressed a hope of the prince's 
death ; melancholy, an envying of his prosperity. Sor 
janus found his aims daily succeeding; the wretched 

VOL. II. I 
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emperor's terrors were an instrument liiat he wrought 
upon at his pleasure, and by which he levelled every 
obstacle to his designs. But the chief objects of his 
jealousy were the children of Germanicus, whom lie 
resolved to put out of the way. He, therefore, sedulously 
continued to render them obnoxious to the emperor, to 
alarm him with false reports of their ambition, aiid ta 
terrify them with alarms of his intended cruelty. By 
these means he so contrived to widen the breach, that he 
actually produced on both sides those dispositions whidi 
he pretended to obviate ; till at length the two prinoei^ 
Nero and Drusus, were declared enemies to the state, and 
afterwards starved to death in prison, while Agrippina, 
their mother, was sent into banishment. 

In consequence of their pretended crimes, many 
others lost their lives. Sabinus, who was attached to 
their interests, was accused and condemned by a most 
vile combination of informers against him. Asinius 
Gallus was sentenced to remain in prison, only to in- 
crease the rigour of his punishment by a lingering death. 
Syriacus was condemned and executed, merely for being 
a friend to the latter. In this manner Sejaiius proceeded^ 
removing all who stood between him and the empire, 
and every day increasing in confidence with Tiberius^ 
and power with the senate. The number of bis statues 
exceeded even those of the emperor; people swore by 
his fortune, in the same manner as they would have done 
had he been actually upon the throne ; and he was more 
dreaded than even the tyrant who actually enjoyed the 
empire. But the rapidity of his rise seemed only pre- 
paratory to the greatness of his downfall. All we know 
of his first disgrace with the emperor is, that Satrius 
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Sectmdus was the man who had the boldness to accuse 
faini. Antonia, the mother of Grermanicus, seconded the 
aocusation. What were the particulars of his crimes, we 
now cannot learn ; but certain it is, that he attempted to 
usurp the empire by aiming at the life of Tiberius; 
bat his own life was very opportunely substituted to 
that against which he aimed. Tiberius, sensible of the 
traitor^s power, proceeded with bis usual dissimulation 
in haying him apprehended. He granted him new 
honours at the very time he resolved his death, and 
took him as his colleague in the consulship; The em* 
peror^s letter to the senate began only with slight com- 
plaints against his friend, but ended with an- order for 
putting him in prison. He entreated the isienaitors to 
protect a poor old mnn, as he was, abandoned by all $ 
and in the mean time prepared ships for his flight, and 
ordered soldiers for his security. The senate^ who had 
long been jealous of the fayourite*s power, and dreaded 
his crtielty, immediately took this opportunity of going 
beyond their orders. Instead of sentencing him to ii9« 
prisonment, they directed his execution. A strange re« 
volution how appeared in the city; of those numbers, 
that but a moment before were pressing into the pre- 
sence of Sejanus with offers of service and adulation, 
not one was found that would seem to be of his ac- 
quaintance : he was deserted by all ; and those who had 
formerly received the greatest benefits from him, seemed 
now converted into his most inveterate enemies. As be 
was conducting to execution, the people loaded him 
with insult and execration. He attempted to hide his 
tkce with his hands, but even this was denied him, and 
liis band6 were secured. He was pursued with a^Vf' 

I 2 
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castic reproaches, his statues were instantly thrown down^ 
and he himself shortly after strangled by the execn- 
tionen Nor did the rage of his enemies subside with his 
death ; his body was ignominiously dragged about the 
streets, and his whole family executed with him. Such 
was the end of Sejanus ; a striking example of the in- 
stability of every favourite's power, and the precarious- 
ness of every tyrant's friendship. 

His death only lighted up the emperor's rage for 
further executions. Plancina, the wife of Piso, was put 
to death, as little pitied as ^he former. Sextus Vestilius 
shared the same fate, as it was pretended, for having 
written a satire against Caligula, the only surviving son 
of Germmiicus; but his real fault was, that his sevei^ 
virtues were become intolerable to the vicious emperor. 
Vescularius Atticus and Julius Marinus, formerly the 
Ibseparable friends of Tiberius, and who had been his 
companions in Rhodes, were now executed by his com- 
mand, for being attached to Sejanus; and Mamercus 
Scaurus was also obliged to prevent his execution by 
suicide, for having written a tragedy upon the story of 
Atreus. The suspicious emperor applied to himself the 
invective thai was alleged ^against tyrants in general ; 
and declared in a rage; that if he was become an Atreus, 
he would compel the author to become an Ajax. Vkia, 
an aged woman, was put to death only for having la- 
mented the execution of her son. Fufius, and his wife 
Publica, being accused of treason against the emperor, 
were obliged to prevent their condenmation by sui- 
cide. Confidius Proculus, as he was cheerfully employed 
among his friends, in celebrating his birth-day, found 
himself in an instant dragged before the senate^ accused 
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of conspiring against th^ emperor, condemned, and exe- 
cuted: the whole family of Theophanes was treated with 
the same cruel expedition, Sextas Marias found his 
nches and the beauty of his daughter sufficient causes 
to procure his conviction and death. The prisons were 
crowded with pretended accomplices in the conspiracy 
of Sejanus. Tiberius began to grow weary of particular 
executions; he therefore gave orders, that all the accused 
should be put to death together, without further exami- 
nation. The whole city was filled with slaughter and 
mourning. The place of execution was a deplorable 
scene, where persons of every sex and age were ex- 
posed, racked, and mangled ; dead bodies putrefying, 
lay heaped on each other, while even the friends . of the 
wretched convicts were denied the satisfaction of weep- 
ing. TIius miserable were the Romans, under the ar- 
bkrary rod of this gloomy tyrant ; no person, though . 
ever so virtuous, could be safe; or, rather, every virtue 
was but an approach to new dangers. Of twenty sena- 
tors, whom he chose for his council, he put sixteen to 
death. " Let them hate me," cried he, " so long as they 
** obey me." He even averred that Priam was a happy 
man, who outlived all his posterity. In this manner 
there was not a day without some barbarous execution, 
in which the sufferers were obliged to undergo the most 
shameful indignities and exquisite torments. When one 
Carnulius had killed himself to avoid the torture: ^ Ah," 
cried Tiberius, ^ how has that man been able to escape 
^<me!" When a prisoner earnestly entreated that he 
would not defer his death: •* No," cried the tyrant, " I 
** am not sufficiently your friend, to shorten your tor- 
^ ment." Sometimes he was more jocose in his cruelties^ 
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psrticalarly when a certain map» sti^ping a heme^ de* 
9Jred the dead body to tell Augustus^ that bia legacies 
to the people were yet unpaid* Tiberius sent for him, 
and, haying paid him his share, caused him to be imme-* 
diately executed; bidding him go tell Augustus, that he^ 
at least, bad been satisfied. , One would have thought 
thai such cruelties, exercised at Rome, would have sa^ 
tiated his love ct vengeance; but Caprea itself, tha 
place secluded for his pleasures and his ease, was daily 
cohtaminated, not less with his cruelties than bis de» 
bauchery. He often satisfied his eyes with the tortures of 
the wretches who were put to death before him. In the 
days of Suetonius the rock was to be seen, from which 
he ordered such as had displeased him to be thrown 
headlong* As he was one day examining some persona 
upon the rack, he was told that an old friend of his was 
oome from Rhodes to see him. Tiberius supposing hint 
brought for the purposes of information, immediately 
fHrdered him to the torture; and when he was convinced 
pf his mistake, he ordered hiin to be put to death to pre- 
vent further discovery. 

In this manner did the tyrant continue to tinrment 
ethei», although he was himself still more tortured by 
|)is own suspicions. In one of his letters to the senate^ 
be confessed that the gods and goddesses had so aiBicted 
and confounded him, that he knew not what or how to 
^tmtei find, in fact, he had every reason for such a con- 
fession; a plotting senate, a reviling people, his bodily 
infirmities increased by his luxuries, and his nearest 
friends conscious of being suspected. The domestic 
policy of the empire, also, was in the hands of miscreants^ 
and the frontier provinces were invaded with impunity. 
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Mesia was seized' on by the Dacians and Sarmafiaiis; 
Gaul 'was wasted by the Gemiaus; ,and Armenia con- 
quered by the king of Parthia* Th^se were losses tbat 
migpht excite the Tigilance of any other governor than 
Tiberius. He, however, was so much a slave to his bru* 
tal appetites^ that be left his provinces wholly to the 
cafe of bis lieutenants, and they were intent rather on 
the accumulation of private fortune, than the safety of 
the state* Such a total disorder in the ^jnpire might be 
natwrally supposed to produce a degree of anxiety in 
him who governed it; so that he was heard to wish that 
heaven and earth might perish with him when he died. 
In this manner he lived, odious to all the world, and 
totmblesome to himself; an eneqiiy to the lives of others, 
and a tormentor of his own. At length, however, in the 
twenty-second year of his re^n, he began to feel the 
approaches of his dissolution, and all his appetites to- 
tally to forsake him. He now, therefore, found it was 
time to think of a successor, and hesitated for a long 
while, whether he should choose Galigida, whose vices 
were too apparent to escape his observation. He had 
been often heard to say, that this youth had all the faults 
of SyUa, without his virtues ; that he was a serpent that 
would sting the empire, and a phaeton that would set 
the world in a flame. However, notwithstanding all his 
Irell-grounded apprehensions, he lisuned him for his suc- 
cessor; willing, perhaps, by tbe enormity of Caligula's 
conduct, to cover the memory of bis own* 

But though he thought fit to choose a successor, he 
pould by no means thmk of dying: though totally for-> 
saken by his appetites and enjoyments, his dissimulation 
never forsook him ; he. therefore concealed his approach- 
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ing decline with the utmost care, as if he was willing at 
once to hide it from the world and himself. He long had 
a contempt for physic, and refused the advice of such as 
attended him: he even seemed to take a pleasure in 
being present at the sports of the soldiers, and ventiured 
himself to throw a javelin at a boar that was let loose 
before him. The effort which he made upon this occasion 
caused a pain in his side, which hastened the approaches 
f death : still, however, he seemed willing to avoid his 
emSf^and strove, by change of place, to put off the in- 
quietude of his own reflections. He left his favourite 
island, and went upon the continent : he at last fixed 
at the promontory of Misenum, in a house that had for- 
merly belonged to Lucullus. It was there that Chiracles, 
his physician, pretending to kiss his hafid, felt the failure 
of his pulse, and apprised Macro, the emperor's present 
favourite, that he had not above two days to live. Ti- 
berius, on the contrary, who had perceived the art of 
Chiracles, did all in his power to impress his attendants 
with an opinion of his health ; he continued at table till 
the evening; he saluted all his guests as they left the 
room, and read the acts of the senate, in which they 
had absolved some persons he had written against, wiA 
great indignation. He resolved to take signal vengeance 
of their disobedience, and meditated new schemes of 
cruelty, when he fell into such faintings, as all believed 
were fatal. It was in this situation, that, by Macro's 
advice, Caligula prepared to secure the succession. He 
received the congratulations of the whole court, he caused 
himself to be acknowledged by the preetorian soldiers, 
and went forth from the emperor^s apartment amidst the 
applauses of the multitude; when all cf a sudden he 
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was informed that the emperor was recovered, that be 
had begtin to speak, and desired to eat This unex- 
pected account filled the whole place with terror and 
alarm : every one who had before been earnest in testi- 
fying their joy now re-assumed their pretended sorrow^ 
and left the new emperor, through a feigned solicitude 
for the fate of the old. Caligula himself seemed thun- 
derstruck: he preserved a gloomy silence, expecting 
nothing but death, instead of the empire at which he 
had aspired. Macro, however, who was hardened in 
crime, ordered that the dying emperor should be u.c. 
dispatched, by smothering him with pillows, or, '^* 
as others will have it, by poison* In this manner a. d» 
Tiberius died, in the seventy-eighth year of his ^* 
age, after reig-ning twenty-two. 

Little can be added to the character of this prince, 
which, in every instance, was so strongly marked with 
cruelty and dissimulation. It only remains, therefore, to 
characterize the people whom he governed. The Ro- 
mans were, at this time, arrived at their highest pitch of 
effeminacy and vice. The wealth of almost every nation 
of the empire having, for some time, circulated through 
the city, brought with it the luxuries peculiar to each 
country; so that Rome presented a detestable picture of 
various pollutions. In this reign lived ilpicius, so wel) 
known for having reduced gluttony into system : some 
of the notorious in this way, thought it no shame to give 
near a huudred pounds for a single fish, and exhaust a 
fortune of fifty thousand pounds in one entertainment. 
Debaucheries of every other kind kept pace with this ; 
while the detestable folly of the times thought it was re- 
fining upon pleasure to make it unnatural. Thm^ wer« 
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atBome mm called Spiiitri« » whose sole trade it was, to 
.study new modes of pleasure.; %tA tlfose wene uniTersaUy 
fiiFOurites of the great. The senators were loi^ fall^i 
from theur authority, and were not less estranged from 
thdr integrity and hcmour. Their whole study seamed 
tb be» how to invent new ways of flattering the emperor, 
and various methods of tormenting his supposed ene- 
mies. The people were still more corrupt; they had, fcnr 
some years been accustomed to live in idleness^ upon 
the donations of the emperor, and being isiatisfied with 
subsistence, entirely gave up their freedom. Too effemi<- 
nate and cowardly to go to war, they only railed against 
dieir governor; so that they were b^ soldiers and. sedi- 
tious citizens. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, 
that such indifferent subjects should be indifferently go- 
verned. It has been often asked, how so many of the 
emperors were bad princes* The answer is easy*^— bie* 
cause the people they bad brought to command, were ill 
disposed to. obey. Good subjects generally make good 
kings ; while luxury, sedition, discontent, and muimurs 
in the populace a^ usually produce severity, cruelty^ and 
suspicion in him who is appointed to govern. Little more 
need be said of these times, but that# in the eighteenth 
year of this' monarch's i^eign, Christ was crucified ; as if 
the universal depravity of mankind wanted no less a sa* 
crifice.tban that of God himself to reclaim them. Shortly 
after his death, Pilate wrote to Tibcflrios an account of his 
passion, resurrection, and miracles ; upon which the em* 
peror made a report of the whole to.the senate, desiring 
that Christ might be accounted a God by the Romans. 
But the senate being displeased that the proposal had 
not come first from.themselves» refused to allow of his 
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apotheosk; alleging an aitci^^^ law, which gara diem 
Ae snperintend^nee in all tnatjtera of religion* They , 
even wtnt so: far as^ by an eidict, to eommand, that all 
Christiana shovild leaye the eitgn; but Tiberius, by an- 
pther:ei£et» threatened death to all such as sbguld ac^ 
case them : by which means tb^ eontinued unmolested 
during the rest of his re^n* 



CHAPTER V. 

CaKgula, the fourth Emperor. 

No monarch ever came to the throne with more advan- 
tages than Caligula. He was the son of GermanicuSt 
who had been the darling of the army and the people* 
He was bred among the soldiers, from whom he received 
the name of Caligula, from the short buskin, called 
Caliga, that was worn by the common sentinels, and 
which was also usually worn by him. He succeeded 
a merciless tyrant; after whom, even moderate merit 
would look like excellence. Wherefore, as he ap- 
proached Rome, the principal men of the state went 
out in crowds to meet him. He received the congra- 
tulations of the people on every side, all equally pleased 
in being free from the cruelties of Tiberius, and in hoping 
new advantages from the virtues of his successor. 

Caligula seemed to take every precaution to impress 
them with the ppinion of a happy change. Amidst the 
rejoicings of the multitude, he advanced mourning, with 
the dead body of Tiberius, which the- soldiers brought to 
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be burned at Rome, according to tbe custom of that 
. time. Upon his entrance into the city, he was received 
with new titles of honour fay the senate, whose chief em- 
ployment seemed now to be, the art of increasing their 
emperor's vanity. He was left coheir with Gemellus, 
grandson to Tiberius; but they set aside the nomination, 
aiid declared Caligula successor to the empire.The joy 
for this election was not confined to the narrow bounds of 
Italy ; it spread through 4he4ithole empire, and victims 
without number were sacrificed upon the occasion. Some 
of the people, upon his gmpg into the island of Caprea, 
made vows for his return ; and shortly after, when he 
fell sick, the multitude crowded whole nights round his 
palace, and some even devoted themselves to death in 
case he recovered, setting up bills of their resolutions in 
the street. In this affection of the citizeni$, strangers 
themselves seemed ambitious of sharing. Artabanus, 
king of Parthia, who took every method of contenming 
his predecessor, sought the present emperor's alliance 
with assiduity. He came to a personal conference widi 
one of his legates ; he passed the Euphrates, he adored 
the Roman eagles, and kissed the emperor's images ; so 
that the whole world seemed combined to praise him for 
virtues, which their hopes, and not their experience, had 
given him. 

Thus all the enormities of this emperor were con- 
cealed in the beginning of his reign. He at first seemed 
extremely careful of the pubjiic ; and having performed 
the funeral solemnities of Tiberius, he hastened to the 
islands of Paiidataria and Pontia, to remove the ashes of 
his mother and brothers, exposing himself to the danger 
of tempestuous weather, to give a lustre to his piety* 
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Having brought them to Romey he ordained annual so- 
lemnities to their honour, and ordered the month of 
September to be called GenBanicus, in memory of his 
father. These ceremonies being over, he conferred the 
same honours upon his grandmother Antonia, which 
had before been given to Livia; and ordered all infor- 
mations to be burnt, that any ways exposed the enemies 
of his family. He even refused a paper that was offered 
him, tending to the discovery of a conspiracy against 
himself; alleging, that he was conscious of nothing to 
deserve any tiian's hatred, and therefore had no fears 
from <heir machinations. He caused the institutipns of 
Augustus, which had been disused in the reign of Tibe- 
rius, to be revived; he undertook to reform many abuses 
in the state, and severely punished corrupt governors* i 
^ Among others, he banished Pontius Pilate into Gaul, \ 
where this upjust magistrate afterwards put an end to I 
his life by suicide*. He strictly inspected the behaviour ) 
of the knights, whom he publicly degraded upon being J 
found guilty of an infamous crime* 

He banished, without remission, the Spintriee, or 
inventors of a bominabl e recr^a^^joufi^ from Rome. He 
attempted to restore the ancient manner of electing 
magistrates by the suffrages of the people, and gave 
them a free jurisdiction, without any appeal to himself* 
Although the will of Tiberius was annulled by the senate, 
and that of Livi$i suppressed by Tiberius, yet he caused 
all their leg^|>s U^h^ punctually paid; and, in order to 
make Gremellus amends for missing the crown, he caused 
liim to be elected Princeps Juventutis, or Principal of 
the Youth. He restored some kings to their dominions,- 
who had been unjustly dispossessed by Tiberius, and 
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ga?B tbem the arremrs of their revenues. And, dmt he 
liiiglit appear an eneoinrager of every virtue, he ordered 
n female filare a lai^ sum of money, for enduring the 
most exquisite torments without discovering the secrets 
of her master. So many concessions, and such apparent 
virtue, could not fail of receiving just applause. A shield 
of gold, bearing bis image, was decreed to be carrie<t 
annually to the Capitdl, attended by the senate and the 
sons of the nobility, singing in praise of the emperor*s 
virtues. It was likewise ordained, that the day on which 
he was appointed to the empire should be called Pubitia; 
implying, that when he came to govern, the city received 
a new foundation. 

But it had been happy for him and the empire, had 
such a beginning been as strienuously maintained. In 
less than eight months all this show of Booderation and 
clemency vanished ; while furious passions, unexampled 
avarice, and capricious cruelty, began to take their turn 
in his mind. As most of the cruelties of Tiberius arose 
from suspicion, so most of those committed by Caligula 
took rise from prodigality. Some, indeed, pretend to 
assert^ that a disorder which happened soon after his 
accession to the empire, entirely distorted his reason, and 
disconiposed his understanding. Howevefr this may be, 
madness itself could scarce dictate cruelties more ex- 
travagant, or inconsistencies more ridiculous, than are 
imputed to him ; some of them appear almost beyond 
belief, as they seem entirely without atny motive to incite 
to such barbarities. 

The first object of his mielty, and one that will 
scarcely be regretted by posterity, was a person named 
Politiis, who had devoted himself to death, in case the 
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emperor^ w1m> was then sick, ghmild recover; Wb#ti 
Caligula's health was re-established, he Was inibnadd 
of the-^eal of Politus, and aetaally cbinpeiied him to 
complete ^his'^vowv This ridiculous devotee was, there- 
fore, led' roand the city, by childrea adorned with chap- 
lets, and Hien pat to death, being thrown headlong fr^n 
the ramparts. Another, named Secundos, had vowed to 
fight in the amphitheatre upon the same occaision. To 
diis he was also compelled, the emperor himself choosing 
to bie a spectator of the combat. However, he was moi^ 
fortuiiate than the former, being so successfnl as to kill 
his adversary, by which he obtained a release fixmi his 
vow. Gemellus was the next who suffered from the 
tyrantfs inhumanity. The pretence against him was, that 
he had wished the emperor might not recover, and that 
be had taken a counterpoison to secure him froin any 
secret attempts against his life. Caligula ordered him 
to kill himself; but as the unfortunate youth was igno- 
rant of the manner of doing it, the emperor's messengers 
soon instructed him in die latal lesson. Sflenus, the em^ 
peror^s father-in-law, was the next that was put to death 
upon slight suspicions ; and GrecinuS) a senator of noted 
integrity, refusing to witness falsdy against him, shared 
his fate. After followed a crowd of victims to the em- 
peror's avarice or suspicion. The pretext against them 
was their enmity to his family ; and in proof of his ac- 
cusations, he produced those very memorials which but 
a while before be pretended to have burnt. Among the 
number of those who were sacrificed to his jealousy, was 
Macro, the late favourite, of Tiberius, and the person to 
whom Caligula owed his empire. He was accused of 
many crimes, some of which were common to the em- 
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peror, as well as to liini, and bis death broaght on ttie 
ram of tbat favourite's whole family. 

These cruelties, however, only seemed the first firuitB 
of a mind natundly timid and suspicious ; his vanity 
and profusion soon gave rise to others which were more 
atrocious, as they sprang from less powerful motives* 
His pride first began by assuming to himself the tide of 
Ruler, which was usually granted only to kings. He 
would also have taken the crown and diadem, had he 
not been advised that he was already superior to all the 
monarchs of the world. Not long after he assumed 
divine honours, and gave himself the names of such di- 
vinities as he thought most agreeable to his nature , For 
this purpose he caused the heads of the statues of Ju- 
piter and some other gods to be struck off, and his own 
to be put in their places. He frequently seated himself 
between Castor and Pollux, and ordered that all who 
came to their temple to worship, should pay their adora- 
tions only to him. However, such was the extravagant 
inconstancy of this unaccountable idiot, tbat he changed 
his divinity as often as he changed his clothes : being at 
one time a male deity, at another a female; sometimes 
Jupiter or Mars, and not unfrequently Venus or Diana. 
He even built and dedicated a temple to his own divinity, 
in which his statue of gold was every day dressed in 
similar robes to those which he himself wore, and was 
worshipped by crowds of adorers. His priests were nu- 
merous, the sacrifices made to him were of the most ex- 
quisite delicacies that could be procured, and the dignity 
of the priesthood was sought by the most opulent men in 
the city. However, he admitted his wife and his horse to 
that honour; and» to give a finishing stroke to his absur- 
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dities, be became a priest to himself. His method of as- 
suming the mamiefs of a deity was not less ridiculous : 
he often went out in the full-moon, and courted it in the 
style of a lorer* He often invited it to his bed, to taste 
the pleasures of his embraces. He employed many in- 
ventions to imitate thunder, and would frequently defy 
Jupiter, crying out with a speech of Homer, ^ Do you 
*♦ conquer me, or I will conquer you." He frequently 
pretended to converse in whispers with the statue of 
Jupiter, and usually seemed angry at its replies; threat- 
ening to send it pacl^ing into Greece* Sometimes, how- 
ever, he would assume a better temper, and seemed eon- 
tented that they two should dwell together in amity. 

A person so impious respecting the Deity, was still 
more criminal with regard to man. He was not less no- 
torious for the depravation of his appetites, than for his 
ridiculous presumption. Neither person, place, nor sex, 
were obstacles to the indulgence of his unnatural lusts. 
There was scarce a lady of any quality in Rome that 
escaped his lewdness ; and, indeed, such was the dege- 
neracy of the times, that there were few ladies then who. 
did not think this disgrace an honour. He committed 
incest with his. three sisters, and at public feasts they 
lay with their heads upon his bosom by turns. Of these 
he prostituted Livia and Agrippina to his vile com- 
panions^ and then banished them as adultresses and 
conspirators against his person. As for Drusilla, he took 
her from her husband Longinus, and kept her as his 
wife* Her be loved so affectionately, that, being sick, 
he. appointed her the heiress of his empire and fortune; 
and she happening to die before him, he made her a 
goddess. Nor did her example, when living, appear 

vol. u. K 
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more dangeroas to the people than her dm&ity wbea 
dead. To mourn for her death was a crime, as she was 
become a goddess ; and to rejoice for her deity was 
capital, because she was dead* Nay, even silence itsdf 
was an unpardonable insensibility, either of the em« 
peror's loss or his sister's advancement. Thus he made 
his sister subservient to his profit, as before he had done 
to his pleasure; raising vast sums of money by granting 
pardons to some, and by confiscating the goods of others. 
As to his marriages, whether he contracted them with 
greater levity, or dissolved them with greater injustice, 
is not easy to determine. Being present at the nuptials 
of Livia Oristilla with Piso, as soon as the solemnily was 
over, he commanded her to be brought to him as his 
own wife^ and then dismissed her in a few days. He 
8<N>n after went so far as to banish her, upon suspicion of 
cohabiting with her husband after she was parted from 
him. He was enamoured of Lollia Paulina, upon a bare 
relaition of her grandmother's beauty ; and thereupon 
took her from her husband, who commanded in Mace- 
donia; notwithstanding which, he repudiated her as he 
had done the former, and likewise forbade her future 
marrying with any other. The wife who caught his 
affections most was Milonia Ceesonia, whose chief merit 
lay in her perfect acquaintance with all the alluring arts 
of her sex, for she was otherwise possessed neitlier.of 
youth nor of beauty. She continued with him during 
his reign, and he loved her so ridiculously, that he 
sometimes showed her to his soldiers dressed in armour, 
and sometimes to his companions stark naked; so that 
his very regards were a reproach tp those whom he 
wished to oblige. 
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His envy was still more detestable than his lasts. 
We are told that he put Caius to death for no other 
crime'than because he wore a purple gown» the lustre 
of which called off all the regards of the spectators from 
himself. He ordered several persons in the city to be 
shaved, for having^p|piir more beautiful than ordinary. 
He ordered one Proculus, who was remarkable for his 
beauty and tallness of his stature, to descend into the 
amphitheatre, and to fight among the combatants as a 
gladiator. Proculus came off victorious, having van-* 
quished two men one after the other. However, the 
tyrant was not satisfied with this punishment^ but caused 
him to be bound and clothed in rags^ and then to be leA 
round the city and slain. Being present at the public 
games, where a particular gladjator succeeded widi 
more than ordinal^ applause, he was so highly dis^ 
pleased that he flung himself out of the amphitheatre in 
a fury, cryinjg out with great indignation, that the Ro« 
mans gave more honour to a pitiful fencer than to the 
emperor himself. 

But of all vices, his prodigality was the most re« 
markable, and that which in some measure gave rise to 
die rest. The luxuries of former emperors were sim- 
plicity itself, when compared to those which he prac« 
tised. He contrived new ways of bathing, where the 
richest oilsr and most precious perfumes were exhausted 
with the utmost profusion. He found out dishes of im- 
mense value, and had even jewels, as we are told, dis- 
solved among his sauces. He sometimes had services 
of pure gold ptesented before his guests instead of 
meat, observing that a man should be an economist or 
an emperor. • 

K 2 
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The expensive manner in which he maintained his 
horse will give some idea of his domestic economy. He 
boilt it a stable of marble^ and a manger of ivory. 
Whenever this animal* which he tMed Indtatus, was 
to run, he placed sentinels near its stable the night pre- 
ceding, to prevent its slumbers fro||J^ing broken. He 
appointed it a house, furniture, and a kitchen, in order 
to treat all its visitors with proper respect The emperor 
sometimes invited Incitatus to his owii table, presented 
it with gilt oats, and wine in a golden cup. He often 
swore by the safety of his horse; and it is said he 
would have appointed it to the consulship, had not his 
death prevented. 

For several days together, he flung considerable 
sums of money among the people. He ordered ships of 
a prodigious bulk to be built of c6dar, the stems of 
ivory, inlaid with gold and jewels, the sails and tackling 
of various silks, while the decks were planted with the 
choicest fruit trees, under the shade of which he oflen 
dined. There, attended by all the ministers of his i^ea^ 
sures, the most exquisite singers, and the most beautiful 
youths, he coasted along the shore of Campania with 
gteat splendour* All his buildings seem rather cal- 
culated to raise astonishment than to answier the pur- 
poses of utijiity. He ordered houses to be built in the 
sea ; he cut his way through rocks of prodigious bulk ; 
he levelled mountains, and elevated plains and valleys. 
But the most notorious. instance of his fruitless pro- 
fusion was the vast bridge at Puteoli, which he un«; 
dertook in the third year pf his reign. To satisfy his 
desire of being master as well of the ocean as the land, 
he caused an infinite number of ships to be .fastened to 
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eacb othery so as to make a floating bridge from Baie to 
Puteoli, across an arm of the sea three miles and a half 
broad. The ships being placed in two rows, in form of 
a crescent, were secured to each other with anchors, 
chains, and cables. Oyer these were laid vast quantities 
of timber, and upon them earth, so as to make the whole 
resemble one of the streets of Rome. He next caused 
several houses to be built upon his new bridge, for the 
reception of himself and his attendants, into which fresh 
water was conveyed by pipes from the land. He then 
repahred thither with all his court, attended by pro- 
digious throngs of people, who came from all parts to be 
spectators of such an expensive pageant. It was there 
that Caligula, adorned with all the magnificence of 
eastern royalty, sitting on horseback with a civic erown 
and Alexander's breast-plate, attended by the great 
officers of the army, and all the nobility of Rome, en- 
tered at one end of tbe bridge, and with ridiculous im<»> 
portance rode to the other. At night, the number of 
torches, and other illuminations with which this ex- 
pensive structure was adorned, cast such a gleam as 
illuminated the whole bay and all the neighbouring 
mountains. This seemed to give the weak emperor new 
cause for exultation, boasting that be had turned night 
into day, as well as sea into land. The next moHiing he 
rode over in a triumphal chariot, followed by^a nume- 
rous .train of charioteers, and all his soldiers 'in glitter- 
ing armour. He then ascended a rostrum erected for the 
ocdiision, where he made a solemn oration in praise of 
the greatness of his enterprise, and, the assiduity of his 
workmen and, his army. He tbei^distributcKl' rewards 
among bis men, and a iqplendid feast [succeeded. How-* 
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ever, tfaere was still wanting something to mark the dis- 
position of the mighty projector. In the midst of the 
entertainment many of his attendants were thrown into 
the sea; several ships^ filled with spectators, were at- 
tacked and sunk in a hostile manner; and, although 
the majority escaped through the calmness of the wea<>- 
ther, yet many were drowned ; and some, who endea- 
voured to save themselves by climbing up the bridge, 
were struck down again by the emperor's command* 
The calmness of the sea during this pageant, which 
continued two days, furnished Caligula with fresh op- 
portunities for boasting ; being heard to say, ^ that 
^ Neptune took care to keep the sea smooth and serene, 
** merely out of reverence to himself/' 

Dxpences like these, it may naturally be supposed, 
must have exhausted the most unbounded wealth: in 
fact, after reigning about a year, Caligula found his 
revenues totally exhausted; and a fortune, of about 
eighteen millions of our money, which Tiberius had 
amassed together, entirely spent in extravagance and 
folly. Now, therefore, his prodigality put him upon 
new methods of supplying the exchequer ; and, as before 
his profusion, so now his rapacity became unboundless. 
He put in practice all kinds of rapine and extortion ; 
while his principal study seemed to be the inventing 
new imposts and illicit confiscations. Ev'ery thing was 
taxed, to the very wages of the meanest tradesman. He 
caused freednien to purchase their freedom a second 
time, and poisoned many who had named him for their 
heir, to have the immediate possession of their fortunes. 
He set up a brothel in his own palace, by which he 
gained considerable sums by all the metibods trf* prosti- 
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tution. He also kept a gaming-housey in which he bioi- 
self presided, scrupling none of the mean tricks of that 
reptile race, in order to adrance his gains. On a certain 
occasion, having had a run of ill luck, he saw two rich 
knights passing through his court, upon which he sud« 
denly rose up, and causing both to be apprehended, con- 
jGscated their estates ; and then j<Hning his former com^ 
panions, boairted that he never had a better throw in his 
life. Another time, wanting money for a stake, he went 
down, and caused several noblemen to be put to death, 
and then returning, tpld the company, that they sat 
playing for trifles, while be had won sixty thousand ses- 
terces at a cast. Having had a daughter bom, he com- 
plained openly of his poverty, and published an edict 
that he would receive whatever presents should be sent 
him, and actually stood in the portico of his palace to 
induce the people to be liberal in their donations. 

These methods, however, were but subordinate to 
the cruelties by which he acquired immense sums. He 
«lew many of the senate, and afterwards cited them to 
appear, as if they had killed themselves. He condemned 
many persons of the highest quality to dig in the mines, 
and to repair the highways, for offering to ridicule his 
profusion. He cast great numbers of old and infirm men 
and poor decrepit housekeepers to wild beasts, to free 
the state from such unserviceable citizens. He usually 
fed his wild beasts with the bodies of those wretches 
whom he condemned; and every tenth day, sent off 
numbers of them to be thus devoured, which he jocosely 
caHed clearing his accounts. One of those who was thus 
exposed, crying out that he was innocent, Caligula or- 
/dered his tonffue to be dit out, and then thrown into the 
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ampfaitlieatre m beibre. He took delight in killing men 
unth slow tortures, that, as he expressed it, they might 
feel themselves dying; being always present at such 
executions, himself directing the donation of the pu- 
nishment, and mitigating the tortures merely to prolong 
them. In fact, he valued himself for no quality more 
than this unrelenting temper and inflexible severity, 
which he preserved while presiding at an execution. 

His barbarous attempts at wit even in the midst of 
slaughter, sufficiently evince what little pain he felt fix)m 
compassion. An eminent citizen, .who for an indisposition 
bad got leave to retire into the island of Anttcyra, which 
was a place famous for curing madness by hellebore, de- 
siring to have his stay prolonged, Caligula ordered him 
to be put to death ; adding, with a smile, that bleeding 
must certainly be useful to one who had so Icmg 'taken 
hellebore without success. On putting a. wrong person 
to death by mistake, upon finding his error, he said it 
was well done, for this criminal had doubtless deserved 
to die as well as the other. This horrid disposition never 
forsook him, even in the most festive hours: he fre* 
quently had men racked before him while he sat at meat, 
ironically pitying their misfortunes, and blaming their 
executioner. He always desired to have the friends and 
relations of the sufferer to be present at these executions. 
Upon a certain occasion, one of them excusing himself 
upon account of sickness, the tyrant sent a litter to carry 
him. Whenever he kissed his wife or mistress, he gene- 
rally laid his hand on her neck, observing, that, however 
smooth and lovely it was, he could take 'it off when he 
pleased. Demanding of one whom he had recalled from 
banishment, how be employed himself in his exile, being 
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told that he bad prayed for the death of Tiberius, Ca* 
ligula immediately concludihg' that all whom he himself 
had banished wished for his death likewise, commanded 
that all exiles should be slain without mercy. At one 
time, being incensed with the^citizens of Rome, he wished 
that all the Roman people had but one neck, that he 
might dispatch them at a Mow. 

Such insupportable and capricious cruelties produced 
many secret conspkacies against him ; but these were 
for a while deferred, upon account of his intended expe- 
dition against the Germans and ftritons, which he under* 
took in the third year of his reign. For this pur- v. c. 
pose, he caused numearous levies to be made in ' ^^* 
all parts of the empire, and talked with so much a. d. 
resolution, that it was universally believed he ^^* 
would conquer all before him. His march perfectly in- 
dicated the inequality of his temper: sometimes it was 
so rapid that the cohorts were obliged to leave their 
standards behind them; at other times it was so slow, 
that it more resembled, a pompous procession than, a 
military expedition. In this disposition he would cause 
himself to be carried on eight men's shoulders, and 
order all the neighbouring cities to have their streets 
well swept and watered, to defend him from the dust- 
However all these mighty preparations ended in nothing. 
Instead of conquering Britain, he only gave refuge to 
one of its banished princes ; and this he described in his 
letter to the senate, as taking possession of the whole 
island. Instead of conquering Germany, he only led his 
army to the sea-shore, in Batavia. There, disposing his 
engines and warlike machines with great solemnity, and 
drawing up his men in order of battle, he went on board 
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hk galley, with which coasting along, he commanded hia 
trompets to sound, and the signal to be given as if for an 
engagement; upon which his men, having had previous 
orders, immediately fell to gathering the shells that lay 
apon the shore into their^ helmets, terming them the 
spoils of the conquered ocean, worthy of the palace and 
the Capitol. After this doughty expedition, calling his 
army together, as a general after victory, he harangued 
them in a pompous mimner, and highly extolled their 
achievements; and then distributing money among them, 
dismissed them with orders to be joyful, and congra- 
tulated them upon their riches. Bnt that such exploits 
should not pass without a memorial, he caused a laAj 
tower to be erected by the sea side; and ordered the 
galleys in which he had put to sea, to be conveyed to 
Borne in a great measure. by land. 

After numberless instances of folly and cruelty in 
this expedition, among which he had intentions of de- 
stroying the whole army that had formerly mutinied 
under his father Germanicus, he began to think of a 
triumph. The senate, who had long been the timid 
ministers of his pride and cruelty, immediately set about 
consulting how to satisfy his expectations. They coa^ 
sidered that a triumph would, even to himself, appear as 
a burlesque upon his expedition : they, therefore, de- 
creed him only an ovafion. Having come to this reso- 
lution, they sent him a deputation, informing him of the 
honours granted him, and the decree, which was drawn 
up in terms of the most extravagant adulation. How- 
ever, their flattery was far from satisfying his pride. He 
tDonsidered their conduct rather as a diminution of his 
power, than an addition to his glory. He therefore or- 
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dered diem, on pain of death, not to concern themsdvet 
with his honours ; and being met by their messengen 
on the way, who invited him to come and partake of the 
preparations which the senate had decreed, he informed 
them that he would come ; and then laying his hand 
upon his sword, added, that he would bring that also 
with him. In this manner, either quite omitting his 
triumph, or deferring it to another time, he entered the 
cily only with an ovation : while the senate passed the 
whole day in acclamations in his praise, and speeches 
filled with the most excessive flattery; This conduct in 
some measure served to reconcile him ; and soon after^ 
their excessive zeal in his cause entirely gained his 
favour. For it happened that Protogenes, who wai» one 
of the most intimate and most cruel of his favourites, 
coming into the house, was fawned upon by the whole 
body of the senate, and particularly by one Proculus. 
Wh^mipon Protogenes, with a fierce look, asked how 
one who was such an enemy to the emperor could be 
such a friend to him f There needed no more to excite 
the senate against Proculus. They instantly seized upon 
him, and violently tore him in pieces ; plainly showing 
by their conduct, that tyranny in the prince produced 
cruelty in those whom he governs. 

.It was after returning from his extravagant expedition, 
that be was waited on by a deputation firom the Jews of 
Alexandria, who came to deprecate his anger, for not 
worshipping his divinity as other nations had done. He 
was employed in looking over s(mie houses of pleasure, 
and giving directions to the workmen, when Philo the 
Jew, and the rest of the embassy, were admitted to an 
audience. Upcm their approaching him with^ the most 
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profound hamility, he began by calling them enemies 1^ 
the gedsy and by asking them how they could reifuse to 
acknowledge his divinity ? Upon their answering that 
they had sacrificed hecatombs^ both upon his accession 
to the empire and his recovery from sickness^ he replied, 
that those sacrifices were ofiTered not to him» but for 
him. In the mean time, while they continued silently- 
astonished "at his impiety, he went from room to room, 
giving directions to his workmen concerning new im- 
provements, and remarking such parts of the furniture 
as happened to displease him. He would now and then 
stop to ask some extravagant question. ^ What can be 
'' the reason,^' cried he, ^ that you. Jews abstain from 
"eating pork?" This. question seemed so very lively 
to his attendants, that they burst into such loud fits of 
laughter, as obliged an officer who was present to re- 
primand them. Philo was willing to give him all the 
information. he was able upon this headland began by 
saying, that difierent nations had different customs; 
that, while the people of one religion abstained from 
pork, those of another never eat lamb. " Nor do I blame 
" them,'* cried Caligula, " for lamb is very bad eating. 
" But tell me,'* continued he, " what pretensions have 
** you to be citizens of Alexandria?'* Upon this, Philo 
began to enter into the business of his embassy; but. he 
had scarce commenced, when Caligula abruptly left 
him, and ran into a large hall, the windows of which he 
<»rdered to be adorned with transparent stone, which was 
used by the ancients instead of glass. He then returned 
to the deputies, and assuming a more moderate air, 
" Well," cried he, " let me know what you have to say 
** in your defence." Philo began his harangue where it 
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had been interrupted before; but Cali^la again left 
him in the midst of it, and gave orders for placing isome 
pictures. Nothing can be a more striking picture than 
this, of the manner in which this monst|r attended to 
the complaints of mankind. This affair of the Jews re- 
mained tindecided during his reign; but it was at last 
settled by his successor to their satisfaction. It was 
upon this occasion, that Philo made the following re- 
markable answer to his associates, who were terrified 
with apprehensions from the emperor's indignation : — 
" Fear nothing," cried he to them; <* Caligula, by de- 
^ daring against us, puts God on our side." 

The continuation of this horrid reign seemed to 
threaten universal calamity: however, it was as short 
as it deserved to be. These had already been several 
conspiracies formed to destroy the tyrant, but without 
success. That which at last succeeded in delivering the 
world of this monster, was concerted under the influence 
of Cassius Cherea, tribune of the preetorian bands. This 
was a man of experienced courage; an ardent admirer 
of freedom ; and consequently an enemy to tyrants. 
Besides the motives which he had in common with 
other men, he had received repeated insults from Ca- 
ligula, who took all occasions of turning him into ridi- 
cule, and impeaching him of cowardice, merely because 
he happened to have an effeminate voice. Whenever 
Cherea came to demand the watch-word from the em- 
peror, according to custom, he always gave him either 
Venus, Adonis, or some such, implying effeminacy and 
softness. He, therefore, secretly imparted his designs to 
several senators and knights, whom he knew to have re- 
ceived-/ personal injuries from, Caligula, or to be appre- 
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henstve of those to come. Among the rest was Valerius 
Asiaticus, whose wife the emperor had debauched. An- 
niiis yinicianiis also, who was suspected of haviiig been 
in a former conspiracy, was desirous of really engaging 
in the first design that offered. Besides these, were 
Clemens, the pnefect ; and Calistus, whose riches made 
him obnoxious to the tyrant's resentment. 

While these were deliberating upon the most certain 
and speedy method of destroying the tyrant, an unex- 
pected incident gave new strength to the conspiracy* 
Pompedius, a senator of distinction, having been accused 
before the emperor of having spoken of him with dis^^ 
respect, the informer cited one Quintilia, an actress, to 
confirm his accusation. Quintilia, however, was possessed 
of a degree of fortitude n^ easily found, even in the 
other sex. She denied the fact with obstinacy; and 
being put to the torture, at the informer's request, she 
bore the severest torments of the rack with unshaken 
constancy. Kit what is most remarkaUe of her reso* 
lution is, that she was acquainted with all the particulars 
of the conspiracy; and, although Cherea was the person 
appointed to preside at her torture, she revealed nothing: 
on the contrary, when she was led to the rack, she trod 
upon the toe of one of the conspirators, intimating at 
once her knowledge of the confederacy, and her own re- 
solution not to divulge it. In this manner she suffered, 
until all her limbs were dislocated; and in that deplo- 
rable state was presented to the emperor, who ordered 
her a gratuity for what she had suffered. Cherea could 
now no longer contain his indignation, at being thus 
made the instrument of a tyrant s cruelty. He therefore 
proposed to the conspirators to attack him as he went to 
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offer-sacrifices in the Capitol; or while he was employed 
in the secret pleasures of his palace. The rest however 
were of opinion, that it was best to fall upon liim when 
he should be unattended; by which means they would 
be more certain of their success. After several deli- 
berations, it was at last resolved to attack him during 
the continuance of the Palatine games, which lasted four 
days; and to strike the blow when his guards should 
have the least opportunity to defend him. In conse- 
quence of this, the first three days of the games passed, 
without afibrding that opportunity which was so ardently 
desired. Cherea now, therefore, began to apprehend, 
that deferring the time of the conspiracy might be a 
means to, divulge it: he even began to dread, that the 
honour of killing the tyrant might fall to the lot of some 
other person more bold than himself. Wherefore^ he at 
last resolved to defer the execution of his plot only to 
the day following, when Caligula should pass through a 
private gallery, to some baths, not far distant from the 
palace. 

The last day of the games was more splendid than 
the rest; and Caligula seemed more sprightly and con* 
descending than usual. He took great amusement in 
seeing the people scramble for the fruits, and other ra- 
rities, thrown by his order among them; and seemed no 
way apprehensive of the plot formed for his destruction. 
In the mean time the conspiracy began to transpire; 
and, had he any friends left, it could not fail of being 
discovered. A senator who was present asking one of 
his acquaintance if he had heard any thing new; the 
other replying in the negative, « Then you must know," 
says he, ^* that this day will be represented the death of 
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^B, tyrant.*' The other immediately understood him, 
but desired him to be more cautious how he dirnlged a 
secret of so much importance. The conspirators waited 
a g^eat part of the day with the most extreme anxiety; 
and, at one time, Caligula seemed resolved to spend the 
whole day without any refreshment. This unexpected 
delay entirely exasperated Cherea : and, had he not been 
restrained, he would have gone and perpetrated his de- 
sign in the midst of all the people. Just at that instant, 
while he was yet hesitating what he should do, Asprenas,* 
one of the conspiratoi^, persuaded Caligula to go to the 
bath, and take some slight refreshment, in order to enjoy 
the rest of the entertainment with greater relish. The 
emperor, therefore, rising up, the conspirators used every 
precaution to keep off the throng, and to surround him, 
under pretence of greater assiduity. Upon entering into 
the little vaulted gallery that led to the bath, he was met 
by a band of Grecian children, who had been instructed 
in singing, and were come to perform in his presence. 
He was once more, therefore, going to return into the 
theatre with them, had not the leader of the band ex- 
cused himself, as having a cold. This was the moment 
which Cherea seized to strike him to the ground; crying 
out, '* Tyrant, think upon this.'' Immediately after, the 
other conspirators rushed in; and, while the emperor 
continued to resist, crying out, that he was not yet dead, 
they dispatched him with thirty wounds. 

Such was the merited death of Caius Caligula, in the 
twenty-ninth year of his age, after a short reign of three 
years, ten months, and eight days. It will be unnecessary 
to add any thing more to his character than what Seneca 
says of him : namely, that nature seemed to have brought 
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him forth, to show what was possible to be produced from 
the greatest vice, supported by the greatest authority. 
His wit and eloquence are applauded by some; but what 
could^ be his taste in either, who condemned Virgil as a 
bad poet, and Livy as a wretched historian? With him 
his wife and infant daughter also perished; the one 
being stabbed by a centurion, the other having its brains 
dashed out against the wall. His money also was melted 
down by a decree of the senate ; and sucli precautions 
were taken, that all seemed willing, that neither his 
features nor his name might be transmitted to posterity. 



CHAPTER VL 

Claudius^ the fifth Emperor. 

As soon as the death of Caligula was made public, u. g« 
it produced the greatest confusion in all parts of **^^* 
the city. The conspirators, who only aimed at a. d. 
destroying a tyrant, without attending to a sue- ^^* 
cessor, had all sought safety by retiring to private places. 
Some thought the report of the emperor's death was 
only an artifice of his own, to see how his enemies would 
behave. Others averred, that he was still alive, and 
actually in a fair way to recover. In this interval of 
torturing suspense, the German guards finding it a con- 
venient time to pillage, gave a loose to their licentious- 
ness, under a pretence of revenging the emperor's death. 
All the conspirators and senators that fell in their way 
received no mercy : Asprenas, Norbanus, and Anteius, 
were cut in pieces* However their rage at length want- 
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ing ail object to wreak itself, and their service a master^ 
they grew calm by degrees, and the senate was per* 
mitted to assemble, in order to deliberate upon what wai 
necessary to be done in the present emergency. 

In this deliberation, Satarninus, who was then conisrtil, 
insisted much upon the benefits of liberty, and talked in 
raptures of Cherea's fortitude, alleging that it deserved 
the noblest i^eward. This was a language highly pleasing 
to the senate, who, being long harassed by the cruelty of 
tyrants, panted once more for the restoration of their 
former freedom. Liberty now became the favourite topic; 
and they even ventured to talk of extinguishing the very 
name of Caesar. Impressed with this generous resolution, 
they brought over some cohorts of the city to their side, 
and boldly seized upon the Capitol. But it was now 
too late for Rome to regain her pristine freedom ; the 
populace and the army opposed their endeavours. The 
former were still mindful of their ancient hatred to the 
senate, and remembered the donations and public spec- 
tades of the emperors with regret. The latter were 
sensible they could have no power but in a monarchy ; 
and had some hopes that the election of the emperor 
would fall to their determination. In this opposition of 
interest and variety of opinions, chance seemed at last to 
decide the fete of the empire. Some soldiers happening 
to run about the palace, discovered Claudius, d^alignla's 
uncle, lurking in a secret place, where he had hid }dm* 
self through fear. Of this personage, who had mitherto 
been despised for his imbecility, they resolved t^ make 
an emperor; and accordingly carried him uponVtheir 
shoulders to the camp, were they proclaimed him,Vt & 
tnne he expected nothing but death. 
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TMe senate now, therefore, perceiving that f<Hrce alone 
#88 likely to settle the succession, were resolved to sub« 
mit, since they had no power to oppose. Claiidias was 
the person most nearly allied to the late emperor then 
living, being the nephew of Tiberius and the uncle of 
Caligula. The senate, therefore, passed a decree con« 
firming' hitii in the empire; and went soon afier in a. 
body to render him their compulsive homage. Cberea 
was the first who fell a sacrifice to the jealousy of this 
new monarch. He met death with all the fortitude of att 
ancient Roman, desiring to die by the same sword with 
which he had killed Caligula. Lupus, his friend, wa^ 
put to death with him ; and Sabinus, one of the con- 
spirators, laid violent hands on hinisel^ 

Claudius was now fifty years old when he begtin tof 
reign. The complicated diseases of his infancy had, iif 
some measure, affected all the iacultiei both of hi$ body 
and mind* He was continual in a state of pupilage much 
knger than was usual at that time; and seemed in every 
part of life incapable of conducting himself. Not that 
he was entirely destitute of undeistanding, since he had 
made a tolerable proficiency in the Greek and LatiH 
languages, and even wrote a history of his owti time; 
which, however destitute of other merit, was not con- 
temptible in point of style. Nevertheless, with this share 
of erudition, he was unable to advance himself in the 
state, and seemed utterly neglected, till he was placed all 
at once at the head of affairs. 

The cotnmencement of his reign, as it was with alt 
the other bad emperon^, gave the most ptmaosing^hopiM 
of a happy continuance. He began by passing an act of 
oblivion for ^1 former words and actions ; disannulling 

l2 • 
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all the cruel edicts of Caligula* He showed himself more 
moderate than bis predecessors with regard to titles and 
honours. He forjbade all persons, upon severe penalties, 
to sacrifice to him, as they had done to Caligula. He was 
assiduous in hearing and examining complaints; and 
freqqently administered justice in person ; tempering by 
his mildness the severity of strict justice. We are told 
of hi3 bringing a womtan to acknowledge her son, by ad- 
judging her to marry him* The tribunes of the people 
coming one day to attend him, when he was on his tri- 
bunal; he courteously excused himself* for not having 
room for them to sit down. By this deportment he so 
muoh^ned the affections of the people, that upon a 
vague report of his being slain by surprise, they ran 
about the streets in the utmost rage and consternation, 
with horrid imprecations against all such as were atc- 
cessary to his death, nor could they be appeased till 
they were assured of his safety. He took a more than 
ordinary care that Bome should be continually supplied 
with corn and provisions, securing the merchants against 
pirates. He was not less assiduous in his buildings, in 
which he excelled almost all that went before him. He 
constructed a wonderful aqueduct, called after his own 
name, much surpassing any other in Rome, either for 
workmanship or plentiful supply. It brought waiter from 
forty miles distance, through great mountains and over 
deep valleys, being biiilt oh stately arches, and furnirii- 
ing the highest parts of the. city. He made also a haven 
at Ostia, a work of such immense expence, that his suc- 
cessors wei^e unable to maintain it. But his greatest work 
of all was, the draining the lake Fucinus, which was the 
largest in Italy, and bringing its water into the Tiber, in 
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mder to strengthen the current of thatrirer. For effect- 
ing this, among other vast difficulties, he mined through 
'a mountain of stone three miles broad, and kept thir^ 
thousand men employed for eleven years together. 

To this solicitude for the internal advantages of the 
state, he added that of a watchful guardianship over the 
provinces. . He restored Judea to Herod. Agrippa, which 
Caligula had taken from Herod Antipas, his uncle, the 
man who had put John the Baptist to death, ^and who 
was banished by order of the present emperor. Claudius 
also restored such princes to their kingdoms as had been 
unjustly dispossessed by his predecessors; but. deprived 
the Lycmns and Rhodians of their liberty, for having 
promoted insurrections, and crucified some citizens of 
Rome. 

He even undertook to .gratify, the people by foreign 
conquest. The BriUms, who had for near a hundred years 
been left in sole possession of their own island, began to 
seek the mediation- of Rome to. quell 4;beir intestine com- 
motions. The principal man who desired to. subject his 
asitiv^ country to the Romajt.domimoPi wasi oao Bericus, 
Dtho by n^any arguments persuaded tjbie emperor to make 
a, descent upou the^ island, magnifying th^. advantages 
thiBkt would attend the. conquer of it. la put^uance of his 
adviioef.therefiwe^Plautiui^, the prcetor, w^s. ordered to 
pBSB oyer into Gaul, and make preparations l»r this grept 
^&peditioi». At first, ind^df his.sqldl^rs si^n^d badfi- 
Urard. to: eipb^k, dM^lariag ^aflt they were mnwilUngto 
make war beyond (be limits, c»f. the. wor|d,;A>r so : they 
judged Britaia to;I)€^4 .Qofifever, t)i^y w^^re atinst perr 
suaded to go; and th€^i;!Prit^i^s« uiid?r th^.cwdjtct of 
Ih^ir king, CynobeUAUs,,w^^.i|eyera} ti^e^j^yerthrfwu. 
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A. 0. These suceesses soon after induced Claudios to 
'^^* go into Britain in person, upon pretence that the 
nativea vere still seditious, and had not ddiTered up 
some. Soman fugitives who had taken shelter among 
Iftem. However, his expedition rather seemed calculated 
for show than service ; the time he continued in Britain, 
which was in all but sixteen days, was more taken up in 
receiving homage than extending his conquests^ Great 
rejoicings were made upon his return to Borne : the se- 
nate decreed him a splendid triumph ; triumphal arches 
were erected to his honour, and annual games instituted 
to cominemorate his victories. In the mean time, |he 
war was vigorously prosecated by Plautius and his liea- 
tenant, Vespasian, who, acoording to Suetonius, fought 
thirty battles with the enemy, and by that means reduced 
a part.of the island into the form of a Roman province. 
A. D. However, this war broke out afresh under the 
y^ * government of Ostorius, who succeeded Plautinai 
The Britons either despising him for want of experience, 
or hoping to gain advantages over a penson newly come 
40 command, rose up in arms, and disclaimed the Roman 
power« The Iceni, the Cangi, and the Brigantei^', made 
« powerful resistance, though they were at length over- 
come ; but the Silure% or inhabitants of South Wales, 
«nder their king, Caractacus, were the most formidable 
opponents the Roman generals had ever yet encountered^ 
His brave barbmrian not only made a gallant defence, 
but often seemed to claim a doubtful victory. He, wiA 
gfreat conduct, removed the seat of war into the most in- 
iiocessible parts of the country, and for nine years kept 
the Romans in continual alarm. 
« Hits general, however, upon the approach of Ostorins, 
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finding himself obliged to come to a dednve engagement, 
addfesaed bis ooantryiaen with calm rescdution ; telling 
Aem that. this batde woidd either establish Aeir liberty 
or confirm their servkode : that they ought to remember 
the bfavery of their Rncestors^ by whose yaloor ihey were 
ddUyered firom taxes and tribunes, and that this was die 
lime to show themselves equal to thmr progenitors. No- 
tUag* however, that jundiscipUned valour could perform, 
could avail against thie oonduet of the Soman legions. 
After an obstinale fight, the Britons were entirely routed; 
die wife and dax^hter of Caractaens were taken pri- 
saners; and be hiipsei^ seeking refuge from Cartismmi- 
duaf queen of the Brigantes, was tveache^iMidy delivered 
Up to Ae Qonqueroni. When he was bnKight to Borne, 
UOtlMog eould exceed the curiosity of the people to 
beboM a man who had for so many yearn braved the 
poweK of the empire. On his part^ he testified no marks - 
of base de^tion ; bot^ as he was bd tbiottgli the streets, 
happening, to observe the splendour of every objeot 
around him: ^ AkwP cried he, ^ bow is it possiUe, thaft 
f1 people possetNied of such magnificence at home, could 
^ timk of envying Caractacus an humble, cottage in 
^ Britain 1" Whea he was brought before the emperor, 
while Ae other captives sued for pity with the most ab- 
ject lamentations, Caractacus stood before the tribunal 
vitb An intrq^id air^ and seemed rather willing to accept 
of pardon, than meanly solicitous of sumg for it *^ U/^ 
cried he; towards the end of his speech, ^ I had yielded 
^ immediately, and without opposition, neither my fer- 
^ tune would have been remarkable, nor your glory me- 
^.morable; you would have; ceased to be victorious, eind 
^ I had been fecgotten* If now, thersfore, you spare my 
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/< life, I shall contiiiue a perpetual example of your cle- 
'^ mency." Claudius had the generosity to pardon him; 
and Ostorius was decreed a triumph, which, however, 
he did not Hve to enjoy. Though the Britons^were thus 
humbled, they were by no means entirely subdued: 
sereral new revolts ensued; but the natives being weak- 
^ned.by dissensions among each other, were many times 
overthrown, and more easily kept under. These trans- 
actions in Britain continued during the whole reign of 
£!laudius; his first expedition into Britain was in the 
second year of his reign, and the victory over €aractacus 
in the tenth. I have thrown them, however^ into one 
point of view, to avoid li|§ interrupting the narratit^e. • ^' 
Claudius, as I have said, gave^in the begnr^ing pf 
his reign, the highest hopes of a happy continuance; but 
he soon began to lessen^his care lor the public, and to 
> coimnit to his favourites all the concerns of the empire^ 
This weak prinee bad from his infancy been in a state 
of pupilage; and>JBow, when called to- gov^n, be; was 
unable to act but under the direction of others. Metiof 
narrow capacities and feeble minds are only good or 
.evil, as they happen to fall into the bands of virtuous or 
vicious guides ; and, unhappily for him, his^ directors 
■were, to the last degree, abandoned and in&moiis. The 
chief of these was his wife, Messalina; whose name is 
almost become a common appellation to women of aban- 
doned characters. However,she was not less remark- 
able for her cruelties tlu^ her lusts^ as hj het inlrigtfes 
jsb^ destroyed many of the niost; illistrioc^ fainUies of 
JbiHue. Subordinate fo faerivere die /enhp^nyr^s 'fr«»6d- 
Inie^ ; PaUas, the (tre^urer ;; NtbrciamB, the secretary #f 
j^te; and Cal}istu%*&etnaster of. the requests. ' Th^e 
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entirely governed Claodind, so that he was only lift the 
fetigues of caremotty, while theywere possessed of all 
the power of the state* - 

It would be tedious to enumerate the various dfuelties 
which these insidious advisers obliged the feeble empe<- 
ror to commit; tibose against his own family will svfffice. 
Appius Silanusy a person of great merit, whb'had been 
married to the emperor's mother«in*Uw, was put 16 death 
upon the/^ggestions of Messalina. After him: he slew 
both his sons-in-law, Sihinus and Pompey, and hi» tfico 
nieoesi the Livias, one the daughter of Dmsus, the other 
of Germanicus; and all without permitting them to> plead 
in their defence, or even without ass^ning any cause (6t 
his displeasure. Great numbers of others fell a sacrifice 
to the jealousy of Messalina a»d her minions, who bore 
so great a sway in the state, that all 'offices, dignities, and 
gov^ments, were entirely at, theiv disposal. Everj* 
ibing was put to sale : they took mosey for pardons and 
penalties ; and aoeumumted, by tibese iheans^ sudh' vmt 
inimSfthat the wealth of Crassus was consider^ as^no- 
tbing in comparison. One day, the emperor complain* 
ing that his exchequer was exhaust^, he wasliidicrously 
told, that it might be sufficiently i]eplenished,af.hi^ two 
' freedmen would take him into partnership. ^ Still, how- 
ever, during such immense strides of . corruption, he re- 
garded his favourites with theihjglMst esteem, and even 
solkitied the senate to grant them*pii€uliaF marks of theit 
approbatim. . These disordersiin therministeis of govern- 
ment did/nbt fail to^ppoducei^kKapicacieBi against the 
euqperon Stetiiis Coirinus and GallusAssinus.^ffmed 
a conspnracy against him. Two kiiighis,iwhose names 
are* not tdd us, privately eombined ito asfaasinaibe him. 
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Kt|t the 119 voU wbioh gtve him the greatest uiieanness, 
nqd wbicb W9» piiniihed inth the met unrelentiiig se^ 
▼erity, was that of Camillus, hk Ueatenaiit^gOFernor in 
Dilloia^ia. This geibeml, incited by aiQiiy of the prin- 
mf^\ m0n of Bone, openly rebelled against him, and 
HMmed the title of raiparor. Nothing Go^]d exesad the 
UmiM of Claadinsy upon being infiHrmed (^ this revolt : 
bis nataiv and his crimes had disposed him to be more 
eowardty than the rest of mankind ; so that when Ca^ 
miHos commanded bim by his letters to relinquish the 
^sipiref and 0etB*e to & private statian, he seemed in*- 
l^liiied to obey. Noikirithstanding, his feans upon this 
fi0ooi»nt were soon removed; fi»r th^ legions wbidb 
bad declared for GamiHus bcang terrified by some vSi. 
markable prodigies, shortly after abandoned bim; se 
that the man whom but five days before they had ae^ 
^cnowledged as emperor, they now thought it no infonty 
to destroy. The cruelty o£ Messalina and her minimw, 
upon this occasion, seemed to rove no bounds. They so 
wnmght upon the emperm-'s fears and suspicions, thi^ 
numbers . were execnt^ without trial or proof; and 
teavoe any, even of those who were but suspected, 
escaped, unless by ransoming their lives with their 
fortuues. 

Among the number who were put to death 0131 this 
occasion, I cannot omit mentioning the pathetic cata»* 
trophe of Petus and his faithful wife Airia« Cedna 
Bstus was one of those unfortunate inen.who joined 
with Camillus against the empqror, and who, whea his 
associate was slain by the army, had endeavoured to 
escape into Dalmatia. However, he was there appre- 
heiuled,and put on board a cAip in oider to be coft* 
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veyed to Bo^e* Arrii^ who had been long the partner 
of hie affections and muifi>ituneft» entreated hie keepen 
to be taken in the eame veaeel with her hnsband* ^ it 
« u usiud," she said, ^ to gfant a man of his quality a 
^ feir slaves to dress, undress, and attend him; I myself 
^ will perform all these offices, and save you the trouble 
^ of a more numerous retinue.'* Her fidelity, however, 
could not pievaiL She therefore hired a fisherman's 
baris:, and Uius kept company with the ship in which 
her husband was conveyed through the voyage. They 
had an only son, equally remarkable for the beauty of 
his perBon and the rectitude of his disposition. This 
youth died at the time his father was confined to his 
bed by a dangerous disorder. However, the afiectionate 
Arria concealed her son's death, and in her visits to hei^ 
husband testified no marks of sadness. B^ing asked 
how her son did, she replied that be was at rest, and 
only l^ft her husband's chamber to give a vent to her 
teais. When Fetus was condemned to die, and the 
orders were that he should put an end to his own life, 
Arria used every art to inspire htm with resolution ; and 
at length, finding him continue timid and wavering, she 
took the poignard, and stabbing hcntelf in- his presence, 
presented it to him, saying, ^ It gives me no pain, my 
•♦Petus." 

By such cruelties as these, Ae fSEivourites of the em- 
peror efideavouced to estaUishhis and their own au- 
thority; but in order to increase the necessity of their 
asnstance, they laboured to augment the greatness of bis 
terrors. He now becapie a prey to jealousy and dis* 
quietude; Being one day in the temple, and finding a 
sword that was left there by a^ddent, he convened the 
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genale in a frighty and iibfo^med them of bis danger. 
After this he never ventiired to go to any feast without 
being surrounded by bis guards, nor would he suffer any 
man to approach him without a previous seareb. Thos 
wholly employed by bis anxiety for self-preservation, he 
entirely left the care of the state to his favourites, who 
by degrees gave him a relish for daughter. From this 
time, he seemed delighted with inflicting tortures; and 
on a certam occasion continued- a whole day at the city 
Tibiu*, waiting for a hangman from Rome, that he might 
feast his eyes with an execution in the manner of the 
ancients* Nor was he less regardless of the persons he 
condemned, than cruel in the infliction of their punish* 
ment. Such was his extreme stupidity, that he would 
frequently invite diose to supper whom he bad put to 
death but the day before; and often denied the having 
given orders for an execution, but a few hours, after 
pronouncing sentence* Suetonius assures us, that there 
were not less than thirty»five senators, and above three 
hundred knights, executed in his reign ; and that such 
wasi his unisoncern in the midst of slaughter, that one 
of his tribunes bringing him an account of a certain 
i^en^tor who.was executed, he .quite forgot his offence, 
but calmly acquiesced in bis punishment. 

In this manner was Claudius urged on by Messalina 
to commit cruelties, ^hich he considered only as whole- 
some, severities, while in the mean time she put no 
boiinds to her enormities. The impunity of fa^r past 
vices, only increasing her- confidence to comniit new, her 
debfniqheries aow <lieeame ev^ day more notorious,, 
^nd her }e1vdn^ss exceeded what had evcfr been seen in 
BDn^« She^chdsp he^ paramours through wantonness, 
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and then slicrificed them through caprice. She caused 
some women of the first quality to commit adultery in 
the presence of their husbands, and destroyed such as 
refused to comply* After appearing for some years in- 
satiable in her desires, she at length fixed her affections 
upon Caius Silius, the most beautiful youdi .in Rcmie. 
As all her passions were in extreme, her love for this 
young Roman seemed to amount even to madness. She 
obliged him to divorce his wife Junia Syllana, that she 
might entirely possess him herself. She obliged him to 
accept of immense treasures and valuable presents, co- 
habiting with him in the most open manner, and treating 
him with, the most shameless familiarity. The very im- 
perial ornaments were transferred to his house^ and the 
emperor's slaves and attendants had prders to wait upon 
the adulterer. Nothing was waqting to complete the 
insolence of their conduct, but their being married 
together, and that was soon after effected. They relied 
upon the emperor's imbecility for s6<;urity, and only 
waited till he retired to O&tia to put their ill-judged pro- 
ject into execution. In his absence they celebrated their 
nuptials with a|l the ceremonies and splendour which 
attend the most confident security. Messalina, giving 
a loose to her passion, appieared as a Bacchanalian with 
a thyrsus in her hand; while Silius assumed the cha- 
racter of Bacchus, his body being adorned with robe^ 
imitating ivy, and his leigs covered with buskins. A 
troop of singers and dancers attended, who heightened 
the revel with, thie most lascivious songs and the most 
indecent attitudes. In the midst of this riot, one Valens, 
a buffoon, is said to have cliodbed a tree; and beii^ 
deipanded what; he saw, answered that he perceived a 
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dreadftil storm coming from Qntia. What iliis fellow 
spoke at random, was actually at that time in prepara* 
tion. It seems that some time before, as the friendships 
of the vicious are always of short duration, thare had 
been a quarrel between Messalina and Narcissus, the em-« 
peror's first freedman. This subtile minister, therefore^ 
desired nothing' more than an opportunity of ruining the 
empress; and he judged this to be a most iayonnd>le 
occasion. He first made the discoTory by means of 
two concubines who attended the cmpcfor, wh6 wel^e in- 
structed to inform him of Messalina's marriage, Ss the 
neWs of the day, while Narcissus himself stepped in to 
confirm their information. Finding that it opemted upon 
Ae emperor*s fears as he could wish, he resolved to 
alarm him still more by a discotery of all Messalina's 
projects and attempts. He aggravated the danger, and 
urged the expediency of speedily punishing the delm- 
quents. Claudius, quite terrified i^ so unexpected a re^ 
lation, supposed that the enemy was already at his gates, 
and frequently interrupted his freedman, by asking if 
he was still master of the empire. Being assured that 
he yet had it in his power to continue so, he resolved to 
go and punish the affront offered to his dignity without 
delay. Nothing could exceed the consternation of Mes^ 
salina and her thoughtless companions, Upon being in- 
formed that the emperor was coming to disturb their 
festivity. Every one retired in the utmost confusion. 
Silius was taken. Messalina took shelter in some gardens 
formeriy belonging to Lucullus,but which she had lately 
seized upon, having expelled Asiaticus, the true owner, 
and put him to death. tVom thence she sent Britannieus, 
her only son by the emperor, with Octavia, her daughter, 
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to intercede for ber, and implore his mercy. She soon 
after followed theia herself: but Narcissus had so fiyr^ 
tified the emperor against her arts, and contrived such 
methods of diverting bis attention from her defence, that 
she was obliged to retire in despair. Narcissus bemg 
thus far successful, led Claudius to the house of the 
adulterer, there showed him the apartments adorned 
with the spoils of his own palace; and then conductmg 
him to the pnetorian camp, revived his courage by 
giving him assurances of the readinesi^ of the soldiers to 
defend hhn. Having thns artfully wrought hpon his 
fears and resentment, the trretched Silius waii ocm* 
manded to appear, who making no defence, was in-» 
stantly put to death in the emperor's presence. Several 
others shared the same fate, but Messalina still flattered 
herself with the hopes of pardon. She reisol ved to leave 
neither prayers nor tears unattempted to appease the 
emperor. She sometimei^ even gave a loose to her re* 
sentmoit, and threatened her accusers with vengeance. 
Nor did she want ground for entertaining the most fa* 
vourable expectations. Claudius having returned from 
Ae execution of her paramour, and having allayed his 
t'esentment in a banquet, began to relent He now, 
therefore, commanded bis attendants to apprise that 
miserable creature, meaning Messalina, of his lesolu-* 
lion to hear her accusation the next day, and order her 
to be in readiness with her defence. The permission to 
defend herself would have been fetal to Narcissus; 
wherefore he rushed ou^ and ordered the tribunes and 
eentnrions who were in readiness, to execute her imnke^- 
diately by the e&iperor's command. Upon their arrival 
al the gardens^ were she stiH continued, ttey found her 
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stretched upon the ^ound, attended by her mother 
Lepida, who exhorted her to prerent her punishment by 
a Yolantary death. Bat this unfortunate woman was too 
mueh softened by luxury, to be able to face death with- 
out terror. Instead of fortifying her resolution to meet 
the blow, she only gave way to tears and unpitied dis- 
tress, ^t lengthy taking a sword from one of the soldiers, 
she put it to her breast; but her fears still prolongring^ 
the blow, the tribune ran her through the body, and so 
dispatched her. Claudius was immediately informed of 
her death in the midst of bis banquet; but this insensible 
mot showed not the least appearance uf emotion. He 
cqntinued at table with bis usual tranquillity, while 
neither the love he bore her, the joy of her accusers, 
nor the sorrow of bis children, had the least effect upon 
his temper. As a proof, however, that this proceeded 
rather from stupidity than fortitude, the day following, 
while he was sitting at table, he asked why Messalina 
was absent, as if he had totally forgotten her crimes and 
her punishment. 

Claudius, being now a widower, declared publicly, 
that as he had been hitherto unfortunate in his marriages, 
he would remain single for the future, and that he would 
be contented to forfeit his life, in case he broke his reso« 
lution. However, the resolutions of Claudius were but 
of short continuance. Having been accustomed to live 
under the control of women, his present freedom was 
become irksome to him, and he was entirely unable to 
live without a director. His freedmen, therefore, per- 
ceiving his inclinations, resolved to procure him another 
wife; and, after some deliberation, they fixed upon 
Agrippina, the daughter of his brother Germani^us. 
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This woman was 'more practised in rice than eren the 
former empress. Her cruelties were more dangerous, 
as they were .directed with greater caution: she had 
poHs^ned her foimer husband, to be atliberty to attend 
the calls of ambition; and perfectly acq^uainted with all 
the infirmities of Claudins/only made use of his power 
to advance her own. Howerer, as the late declsuration of 
Claudius4seemed to be iin obstacle to his marrying again, 
persons were suborned to move in 'the senate, that he 
sfaouldbe compelled to take a wife, as a matter of ^reat 
importance to the common wealth; and some more deter^ 
mined flatterers than the rest, left the house, as wfth « 
thorough resolution, that instant, to constrain hiin. When 
this decree (by which also incestuous marriages were 
made, lawful) past 'in the senatie, Claudius had scarce 
patience to contain himself a day before the cselebraticHi 
of bis nuptials. Biit such was the detestation in which 
the pepple in gieueral held. these incestuous matdies, 
that, though they were made lawful, yet only one of his 
tribunes and on&of his freedmeii were found bai^ enough 
to follow his example; 

Claudius having now received a new director^ sufo« 
minted with more implicit obedience than in any former 
part of his reign. Agrippina's chief aims were to gain 
the succession in favour of her owii son Nero, and to set 
aside the claims of young Britannicutf, son to the empe- 
ror and Me&»aliha. For this .purpose she married Nero 
to the emperojr's daugbte):^€|Ctavia, a: few days sifter her 
dwn marriage. Notiong after this^ishe urged the empe- 
roi* to strengbten the succession, in. imitation of his pre- 
decestors, by inakmg a new adoptiofi, and advised him 
to take in her son Nero, in some measni*e to divide die 
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fatigues of gOTenuneiit. The feeble prince, who bad na 
^}isc<»rAflQbeiit nor iiMlice but what were ipluaed into bim, 
iaiaiediatcdy yielded to her persua8ion% mid adopted 
Kero in preference to bis only s6n Britannicusu Her next 
care waa to increase her son's pppularity, hy giyiug 
him Seneca for a tutor. This excellent man, by birth a 
Spaniard, bad been banished into the island of Corsi<:a 
by Ckudius, upon (be £ike testimony of Messalina, who 
had acci^sed him of adultery with Juliarthe omperorV 
meap^ The people loved and admired him for his 
genius, but alill moore fix his strict mwality ; and a part 
«f Ilk reputation therefore necessarily devolved to hisi. 
popiL .This, subtle wopian was not less assiduous ia 
pretending ike utmost afiTeetion for Britannicus; whom, 
however, she resolved at a proper time to destroy: but 
her jealousy was not confined to this child only j she^ 
shortly after her acc^siou, prociured the deaths oi se- 
Feral ladies who had been her. rivals in the emperor's 
afibctions. She displaced the captain of tbs guards, and 
a|ipainted Burrhus to that command ;. a person of great 
military knowledge, and strongly attached to her in« 
teres(/8. From, that time, she took less pains to dis- 
V* c.\ guise her power, and frequently entered A0 
^^* Cap^l in a chariot ; a privilege which non^" 
▲. i>. before were allowed, except those of the sacer- 
• ^* dotal orde^. 

In the twelfth year of this monarch's reign, she per- 
suaded him. to restore liberty to the Ebodians, of which 
he had deprived them some years before ; .and to. jremit 
the taxes of the. dtiaens of Uium, as having bc^n the 
progenitors of Rome* Her design in this w^.to in* 
crease th^ popularity of Nero, who pleaded, the, cause of 
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bofth.witb ^retit ap{inibatioD. Thus did this ambitiout 
wbm^n take every ibtep to aggrandize ber sob, aad was 
even omteated to baccnne faafefid herself to tbe public, 
HMrely to increase bis popularity.. Being oae day told 
By an astroic^er, tbat he would be emperor, and yet the 
oauae of her death ; ^^ Let him kill nae/* answered she, 
^<pi«yided he but reigos/' Oecidai dum imperaU 

Such a Very inknioderate abuse of her power, served 
at last to awaken the emperor's suspicions. Agrip{Hna'a 
ia^penoaa temper began to grow insupportable to bim ; 
and. he was heard to declare, when heated with wine, 
liiat it was bis fate to suflfer the disorders of bis wi^es, 
and to be their execiitioner. This expression sunk deep 
ift her nmid, and engaged all her faculties to prerent 
the blow. Her first care was to remote Narcissus, vtbtom 
she hated upon many accounts, but particularly for his 
attachment to Claudius. This minister, i&r some time, 
opposed ber designs ; but at length thought fit to retire 
by a voluntary exile into Campania. The unhappy em* 
peror, thus exposed to all the machinations of his insi-* 
dious consort, seemed entirely regardless of the dangers 
that threalened his destruction. His affections for Britan* 
nicHs were perceired every day to increase, and served 
adiso to increase the vigilance of Agrippina, and add 
stings to her jealousy* She now, therefiwe, resolved not 
to defer a crime which she had meditated a long while 
before; namely, that of poisoning. her husband; She for 
some time, however, ddbated with herself iq what man* 
ner she should adnmiiisrtca' this' poison ; a» «4ie feared too 
atrong a Aom Wi6uld discover her treachery, and bne 
too weak might fail of its effioct. At length- she deter* 
ttiaed upon a poison of: siiigtilar eflicacy fo destroy his 
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ititdlectSy and yet not suddenly to terminate his life. A^e^ 
she bad been long conversant in tins horrid practice, sh^ 
applied to a woman called Locnsta, notorious for assist- 
ing on such occasions. The poison was given the empe- 
ror'among mushrooms, a dish he was particularly fond 
of. Shortly after having eaten, he dropped down insen? 
sible; but this caused no alarm, as it was usual, witli 
him to sit eating till he had stupified all his faculties^ 
and was obliged to be carried off to his bed from die. 
table. However^ his. coustituticm seemed to oy&rcom<^, 
the effects of the podon, when Agrippina resolved, to 
make sure of him ; wherefore shejdirected a wtetched^ 
^^physician, who was her creature, to thrust a pi^isoued 
feather down .his throat, under pretence of making hiiii> 
vomit, and this dispatched him. 

The reign of this emperor, feeble and impotent as hei 
was, produced liio great calamities in the state, since hi; 
cruelties were chiefly levelled at those about his per-, 
son. The list of the inhabitants of Rome at this time 
amounted to six million- eig^t fapp^f^ ^4 ^ JT^ ^ r fp"^ - 
thousand souls; a number equal, perhaps, to all the 
people of England at this day. In such a concourse^ it 
is not to be doubted but every virtue and every vice 
must come to their highest pitch of refinement; and| in 
fact, the conduct of Senepa seems an instance of the 
former, and that of Messalina of the latter. . Hqwerer, 
the general character of the times was that of corruptiou 
and luxury ; for wherever there is a great superfluity of 
wealth, there will also be seen a thousand, vicious modefif 
of exhausting it. The military spirit of Borne, though 
much relaxed from its former severity, .still contltttt0d.to 
awe mankind; and though during this reign, the W(»rld 
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iQigfat be jiistly said to' be witboiit a head, yet die terror 
of the'Romaa name alone kept mankind in tbeir dtie« 
dience. 



^ CHAPTER VII. 

NerOf the sixth Emperor. 



ChAvmvs being destroyed^ Agrippina took ev^y v. c. 
precaulion to conceal his death from the pdblic, '^^* 
until she. had settled her measures for securing a. d* 
the succession. A strong guard was placed at ^^* 
lAl the-avenues of the palace, while she amused the 
people with various reports; at one time giving put that 
h^.was still alive; at anollier, that he was recovering. 
In the mean while, she made sure of the person of yoting 
Britannicus, under pretence of affection for him* Like 
one overcome with the extremity of her grief» she held 
.the child iu her arms, dedling him the dear image of his 
father, and thus preventing his escape* She tided th^ 
same precautions, with regard to his sisters, Octavia and 
Antonia; and even. ordered an entettaiament in the 
palace; as if to amuse the emperor* At last, when all 
things . were adjusted, the palace^gates were thrown 
open; atad Nero, accompanied by Burrhus, preefect of 
the preetoriaA guards^ issued to receive the congratur 
11ati0iis of the people and the army. The cohort then 
attending, proclaimed him with the loudest acclama- 
tt^us, thodgh not without maldng some enquiries alfiter 
Britoanicus* He was carried in a chariot to the rest of 
the army ; where, having mode a speech proper for the 
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wcafdoD, and promising them a doMtkm, in the tnaiiiier 
rf his predecessors, he was declared empero^ hy the 
army, the senate, and the people. 

Nero's first care was to show all possible respect to 
the deceased emperor, in order to cover the guilt of his 
death. His obsequies were performed with a pomp 
equal to thiit of Augustus; Afe young emperor pro- 
nounced his ftweral oration; and he, was canonized 
among the gods wlsi^ .scarcely deserved the name of 
mdn. The faneraloratic^l^liough spoken by Nero, wall 
drawn up by Seneca; andV^as remarked, that thi» 
iVas the first time a Roman emfiS^ »««^^ *^ ^*«^ 
auce of another's eloquence. 

Nero, though but seventeen years df^^' heg&^ Ws 
t^ign with the general approbation of mankl!^* 
owed the empire to Agrippina, so, in the begiel^|^^' 
submitted to her directions with die most impliv^ 
tdience.' On her part, she ^emed resolved on g«'*^A/™ f 
with her natural ferocity, and considered her private^ 
^osities as the only rule to guide her iu public jusiT^ 
Immediately after the death of Claudius, she caused^, 
lauus, the proconsul of Asia, to be* assassinated up 
"very light suspicions,^ and without' ever acquainting 
emperor with her design. The Mict object df her r^ 
sentment wag Narcissus, the late emperor's fiiv^urite; sd^ 
man equally notorious for the greatness of his wealiA ^ 
Tind the number of his crimes. He was obliged t^ p«t 
an end to his Kfe, by Agripp^'s <»rder, ^though Nero 
refused his consent. 

This bloody outsiet would bff^e been followed by 
many sevif^rities* of the same Mature, bad not Seioea 
and BuiTbus, t^e eoFperer'W lutor md general, pfp^md. 
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71^980 worthf ai^By alibwgh tbey owfA tteir ma ta 
<ba cmpMHS) wer^ (ibore beittg tbe insiraiifteulB of her 
^ueUy^ Tbcfy therefore combined together in an bpqpoi 
siljoBt fiuid gwifai^ the youag em^ror on tbekr side^ 
formed a pfon of po^er»al o&ce die most dieroirtil and 
wiEfe. The biigifti[i|i^<)f tUs motardb^s re%ii» while Jie 
eentmiled to aet by t^ir eoonn^slsy. has alwsiyi» been 
considered ^ a . mqdel for «dc0eeding priliees to gporerlt 
by. .The fiMoos emperor Ti^jaik used lo say^ ^ that ^ 
^ the first five years of this pritfce^all otfaer gbyornmctals 
<< eam^ Bimi p( Im*'' In faQt» tbey^mg itiomi>eh kmW 
si>^.Well how to ooa^al his iiMifLte: depravity, ^tbsit ;bjs 
Boar^e^ friends could soaree perc^t0 bis Tirtuest lo be 
nmumeA* He appeared jdsti libera}, at^d b1tI|mne*^ Wfaw 
a warrant ftur th^ exeeutioa of a crtBtaasA was brought 
bfan td.b^ Hignodt b^ was h^ard to cry oat, wkb see«»tii|f 
^OBcem, ^^ Would ta Hen^eik that I had neyer lesurned to 
'^ write/' Tfa.e $en9te, upon a e^rtajo oocasion, giyiag 
hiaa tbeii; ayf^Iause for tb^ regularity aadjiistiee of his 
admiaistr^tiofi, be replied with siugiiliur modedQr, ^ tihat 
<* diiey should dei^r their. thanks ^I he had desenred 
^ them*" His eoadeseeiisioii and aflability wore aotless 
than bi^ other virtues; so that th^ SofUMd b^pati 4a 
tbiiik, that Heaveu bad $eut theii» a pme#,vWboa<i;Ql«H 
meacy would es^peusate for H^ iynumy of Juspieda^ 
i^essorst ..<,.,• ,- . < 

lu the medn t^ime .A^ippjmwwbo wnsie^^^dedivolft 
^t^fdiare in gOTerlimetilt,aM9aip^drh]r eT»ry possiUe 
imth^d^ t^ l»iaiattiin her 4eelniii>g piowar* PeroeiFtng 
dial h^ son had faUeti in love with a freedwiman^ 
nacaed A^$ and deeding Ae influence of a cmotihia^ 
flbe tried every ikri to i^V^mi bis jprowing passidDi-*-* 
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However, in ISO corrupt a court, it Mrns no difficutf n^aMer 
fer tbe emperor to find other confidatits read^t6^%ds£fi8t' 
bini in his wiBbes.^ The gratification of his passiOto,^ 
therefcMre, an this instance, only served to increase hicP 
hatred fcHr the empress. Nor was it long before he gAve 
evident marks of his disobedience; by displacing Paths, 
her chief iavourke* It was upon this occasion, thftt she 
first perceived the total declension of her authorit^^ 
which threwher into the most ungoveitaiMe fury. *Ifi 
cffder to give terror to her rage, she proclaimed that 
BritannicQs, the real heir to the throne, was still liviii^^* 
and in a ^ condition to receive his father^s empire, wkieh 
was now possessed by an usurpen She'^threatened to'gd 
to the camp, and there expose his baseness and jfirr owii^ 
invoking all the furies to her assistance. These menaces 
served to alarm the suspicions of Nero; who, ihbugh 
apparently guided by his governors, yet already begatt 
to give < way to his natural depravity. He, therefore; dd^ 
tevmined upon the d^th of Britannicus, and contrived 
to have him poisoned at a public banquet. Agrippitia; 
however, still retained her -natural ferocity; she took 
every opportunity of obliging and flattering the tribuneii 
and centurions ; she heaped up treasures, with a rapadty 
beyond hertnat«F$l avarice ; all her actions seemed cal- 
culateid to raise a faction, and make^henself formidable 
to the emperor. Whereupon, Nero commanded her 
German guard to be taken from her, dnd obliged her 
to lodgje out of. the palace. He also f<«bid particAlar 
person!^ from- visiting, her, and went himself biit rarely 
and ceremoniously to pay her his respects. She now^ 
fterefore, began to find that, with the emperor*« fevetar, 
fihe had 1^, the assiduity oihet fifiends. 8be was evta 
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aecHsed by Syllaha of censpiriDgagfiiii^t ber sfw, and 
of de^ignin^ to marly Plautius, a pers(ki (Ascended 
from Augustas^ and of- making bim ^np^ror. A sbott 
ime after, Pailas, ber faTomrite, tog^bcrr Irilb B^nblis, 
were arraigned for a similar offen^cre, and Intending to 
set op Cornelius Sylla. Thl^se informations being pro ve(^ 
▼Old of any foundation, tbe informers w-erebanisbed ; a 
{Hinisiimeat wbieh was considered 'as very inadeqaate to 
diie greatness'of tbeir offences. 

'As Hero increased in years, bis crimes seemed to 
increase -in equal proportion. He now began to find a 
pl^Rsure in ranning about *tbe city by nig^t, disguised 
like a slave. In tb» vile babit be entered taverns and 
brodiels, att^ided by tbe lev^ ministers of bis pleasures, 
attempting tbe lives of si»cb as opposed bim, and Are-' 
quently •endangering bis own. In imitation of tbe 
iemperorV example, numbers of profligate young 'men 
Infeirted the streets likewise; so tbate^ery nigbt tbe 
bity was fitted ^itb tamult' and disorder. However, tbe 
people bore all these levities, wbjcb they ascribed to the 
emperor 8 youth, wiA patience ; having occasion every 
day to- experience bis libendity, and having also been 
gratified by tbe abolition of many of their taxes. The 
prdviiices also wereno way affected by these not^ ; for; 
exc^t soQie disturbances on the side of thePartbians, 
which were soon -suppressed, dvey enjoyed the most 
perfiH^t tranquillity. 

Bjit those sensualities, wbScb, fin- the first fouryears 
of bis reign, produced but few disorders, in tbe fifth 
became akatnkig. He first began to transgress'^th^ 
bounds' of decency, by publicly abandoning Odtavia, b^ 
present wife, and then by taking Poppea, tbe wife of bis 
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fliirouTite Otho^ % womau mwe o^Iiebratad £c» her beMity 
tibaii her tirtmes. Thk ;vf as aaother grating ckt^iBtotaDCe 
to Agiippi9a, who yaiilly vmeA aU her intereet to ikh 
grace Poppea, .and reii^ta^ herself m faef foti's lest 
fiiTour* Histdrjans asserly that she evea ciSered to sa- 
tisfy hk passions herself» by ad ioeestttoud eosEipliance ; 
and that, had not Seneca interposed, the son would have 
joined in the niotber^d crjtne* Thi% however, do^ not 
seem probable, since we. find Poppea yiotonous, seob 
9A^9 in the contentiM of interests; and at last ufipelling 
Nero to parrtdde, to satisfy, her reirenge. She. began h^ 
arts by urging him to diVorce his present wtf^, and 
marry .her: sihe reproached him as ia papil,.wha wanttid 
liot only poWcar over othel^ but lib^ty to direct himr 
uAt . She iDl;iti¥iaited the dangerous desiglis el Agript 
pina; and, by degrees, .acewstomed bis miibd to reieet 
npon pamcide withoitt horror. His .c^udtiea against his 
mother began ratbel* . by sev^lral circnmstanedi ^ pet^ 
malice, than by .any downright injury* He encousaged 
sereral persons ta tease ber with litigious siliti^ ; he 
en^loyed some of this ruieanast of the people to sing 
satirical songs agaibst ber under her windows* At li^ 
finding these ineffectual in breaking her spirit, he re- 
solved on i^tmg her to deaths His fost 4Mttempt was 
by poison ; but thife^ thot^h twice r^eated^. proved in* 
^feotoaly as she had fi>rtified her constitution againgt it 
by antidotes. This failing, a ship was oonferived k so 
artificial a mftnn^, ai t6 fidl to pieces in the water, on 
b0tt*d of which she was invited to ndil io the coaMi W 
Caiabria. However, thiii plot was as. laeffibctttal as the 
fisrmer : the mariners not being ril a|)fnriflad of the)HOfre<, 
disturbed eaeh odieFs operations; «b tibat Aw ahqp net 
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sinking as readlSy as wfius expected, Agrippinfli feond 
nieatis to continue swimmings till she was taken np by 
some trading vessels passing that way. Nero thns find- 
ing that all his machinations were discovered, resolved 
to throw off the mask, and put her openly to deatk 
witbont further delay. He th^efore caused a report to 
be spread, that she had conspired against him ; and a 
poignard was dropped at his feet, by one who pretended 
a command from Agfrippina to assassinate bin). In con-^ 
sequence of Ibis, he applied to bis goremors, Seneca and 
Bnrrbus, fbt their advice how to act, and their assist- 
ance ill ridding him of the object of bis fears^ Thingd' 
were now come to such a crisis, that no middle way 
could be taken, and either N^^ or Agrippina was lo 
jialL ^^neca, therefore, kept a profound silence; while 
Buirims^ with more resolution, refused to be the perpei* 
trator of so great a crime ; alleging, that the army was 
entirely devoted to all the deseendants of CsBsar, and 
would never be brought to imbrue their hands in the 
blood of any of bis family. In Ak embarrassment, Ani-* 
cetus, the contriver of the ship above-mentioned, ofifered 
bis services, which Nero accepted with the greatest joy^ 
crying out, ^ that this was the first modient be ever 
<*. found himself ail emperon'' This freedman, therefore^ 
taking with him a body of soldiers, surrounded the house 
of Agrippina, and then fi>rced open her doom. He next 
seifeed itpon every slave be met, until he came near 
the chamber where Agrippina lay. In the mean time^ 
Agrippina, who strove to conceal her consciousness of 
N^^s designSy'Continuad anx'ii^usly expe<eting ibe return 
of a messenger, whom she had sent #ithan account 
0f i(«r eiBcaipew However, perceiving a suddei^ i^lamw 
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withotit, amohg^ ibe'cTowds that had^ but a few-mom^ti 
before, been loud in their congratulations) she asked the 
G&use, and demanded of the slave ^o attended her» if 
her emissary were returned i While she yet continued 
speaking, the slave disappeared, and Anicetus entered 
the apartment, accompanied by two soldiers, in wboise 
looks she read her fate. She still, however, preserved 
presence of mind sufficient to ask the cause of their 
coming. **If," cried she, "you corte to inquire after 
^ my health, you may inform the emfperor that I am 
""better; but if you come with any worse inten^kn, yoii 
"alone; aod not my son, must be guilty." To this the 
executioners made no reply, but' one of them doAed his 
chib at her head; which, nevertheless, did not dispatch 
her. Now, therefore, finding that she was to expect uo 
mercy, and seeing Anicetus draw his sword to slab bet, 
she presented her bosom,' crying out, " Strike here» (at 
"this place gave birth to a monster." The executioners 
having dispatched her with several wounds, left her 
dead on the couch, and went to infortn Nero '<rf^' what 
they had done. Some historians say, that Nerb came 
innbediately to' view the body ; that he continued to 
gaze-'Upon it with pleasiire, commending seme parts, 
and dispraising others; and euding his homrid sarvti^y, 
by cdoUy observing, that he never thought Ms mother 
had been so handsome. However this be^ be vindicate 
his conduct next day to the' senate, who not wly ex- 
cused, but applauded his impiety. ' 

All the mounds of virtue being thus broken dowA, 
Nero now sire a loose to his appetites, that were nif 
Qifly«ordid,blit inhuman. Here seemed an odd corn- 
tvaaC in bis dispositioti; for while he practised ^emelties 
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whjch.^wei:» .suffideut, to.mfke tbe jmnA shudder with 
]iarror,be.was.foiid of those aiQusiDgarl;/s, that, soften and' 
refine the^heart. He w^ partictilsurly addicted^ even 
ivom .childhood, to mnaic^.and octt tptfillyJgncMratit qf 
poetry. Bat chariotrdming was his .favQuritepursuit. 
He TOi^r missed the .circus, when chariotTraces were to^ 
l|e exhibited there,;, appearing at first privat;ely, and soon* 
after publicly; till ,at Jast bi^ passiop increasing by in^ 
dulgence, he was not content with being merely a spec** 
tator, but resal?ed to become one .;of the principal per- 
formers. .Hi9 gpvernors, .however, did all in their power 
to restr^n thi^ perverted, ambition; bpt finding him re- 
splnte, they enclosed a space of ground in the valley of 
the Vatican, where he first exhibited only to ^ome chosen^ 
spectatois, but shortly after invited th^ whole town. Tht 
praises of bis flattering snbjectsoply stimulated him stiU 
more to these unbecoming pursuits; so that he npw xe« 
solved tQ assume a Q0w.charf^cter^and to appear a« i^ 
singer upw the stage. . 

Hi? pd3sipn fi>r music, as was observed, was no less 
natural to,him thstn the. formejr ; but as it was Jess manly« 
so he endeavoured to defend it by the example pf some 
of the jnoi|t celebrfited men, who practised it with the 
same fondness* lie had been instructed in the prii^ciples 
of this art from hi^ childhood; and, upon his advance^, 
ment to the empirej^.h^ had put himsejif under the mo9t 
celebrated masters. He patiently submitted to their in- 
structions, and used alii those methods which singers 
praetisci either ^o mend the yoicci pr improve its volu* 
^ity. Yet, notwithi^tanding all his as^ichuty, hi«f voic^ 
was but a vrretched one, being both feeble Ad unplea- 
sant. j9oweyer,he w^ resoilYed tq pi^pdHce it to the 
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pttUiCy snob as it wag; for flattery, he knew, wmAd sup* 
ply every deficieoicy. Hia first public appearance was 
at games of his own institutioB, called Jurenflea; wbere 
he adyanceii ppon the stage, titning his instnimenl la 
hi» Tcricie, with g^eat appearance of skill* A gronp of 
tt^nnes and centurions attended bebiod him; while Ins 
dd goyemor, Burrhus, ^^ood near bis hopeful pupil, 
with indignation in his countenance, and picaises on his 
1^. 

-^ He was desirous also of becoming a poet; but be was 
unwilling to undergo the pain of study, which a pro- 
ficiency in that art requires : he was desirous of being 
a poet ready made. For thi» purpose he got together 
several persons, who were censidered as great wits at 
t&mtf though but very little knqwn m such te the 
public. These attended him with Tcrses which they bad 
composed at home, or which they babbled out extempo- 
raneously;, and the whole of their compositions being 
tacked together, by his direction^ was called a poem. 
Nor was he without his philosophers also: he took a 
pleasure in hearing their debates after supper; but he 
heard tjbem merely for hi» amusement. 

Furnished with such talents as these for giving 
pleasure, he was resolved to make the tour of his empire, 
and giye the most public display of his abilities where- 
ever he came. The place of his fiist exhibition, upon 
leaving Rome, was at Naples. The crowds there were so 
great, and the curiosity of the people so' earnest in bear-« 
ing him, that they did not perceive an earthquake that 
happened while he was singing. His desire of gaining 
the anpericftity over the other actors was truly ridicu- 
fons r he made interest with his judges, reviled his com-- 
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petttoitBy formed pn?ate f^ctiong to sappoii kim, M ia 
JRiitsitieii of those who got their liFelihood upon th« 
stag(e« While he €OiitiDiied to perfomiy uo man was per-* 
mitted to depart from the theatce, upoa any pretence 
trhatsoeren Some were so fatigued with hearing himf 
that thejr leaped privately from the walla^ or pretended 
to (Ul into fitintiag fits, in order to be carried out* Nay^ 
it is said) that several wom^n were delivered in the 
theatre. SoldieiB were placed in several parts, to observe 
the looks .and gestures o£ the spectatorsy either to. dfarect 
them were to point their applause, or to restrain their 
dispkasure. An old senator, named Vespasian, happen- 
ing to fall asleep upon one of these OQcasionsi T^ry 
nan'oW'Iy escaped with his life* 

After being fatigued with the praises of bis coun- 
trymen, Nero resolved upon gv^ing ov^ into Greece, to 
yeeeive new theatrical honoursu The occasion was this. 
The cities of Greece had made a law to send him mu* 
skal crowns from all the games; and deputies were 
accordingly dispatched with this (to him) important 
embassy. As be one day entertained the deputies at his 
table ia the mo^t sumptuous manner, and conversed 
widft them with the utmost familiarity, they entreated 
to hear him sing. Upon his complying, the artful Greeks 
knew how to satisfy bis vanity, by the exaggeration of 
dieir priuse* They testified all the mark^ of ecstasy and 
vqitiire. Applauses so warm were jkecuUarly pleasing 
to N»o; he could not refrain from crying out, that the 
Gse^ks alone were worthy to hear him ; and accordingly 
prepared, without de]ay, to go into Greece ; where he 
spent the whole year ensuing. In this journey, his re- 
tinue resemUed an army in number; but it was only 
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composed of suigers, daDcers, tailors^'and otb^r aHend- 
ants upon the theatre. He passed over all Greece» and 
exhibited at all their games, which he ordered to be 
celebrated in one year. ^At the Olympic games he^re- 
solved to show the people something extraordinary; 
wherefore, he drove a chariot with ten -horses; but he 
succeeded most wretchedly; for being unable* to sustain 
the violence of the motion, he was thrown <fironi»his seat. 
The spectators, however, gave him their .unanimous 
applause, and be was crowned as conqueror. In this 
manner he obtained the prize at the Isthmian, Pythiab, 
and Nemean games. The Greeks were not sparing of 
their c»!0wns; he obtained eighteen hundred of 'theim 
An unfortunate singer happened to oppose him on "one 
of these occasions ; and exerted all the powers of his art, 
which it appears was prodigious; but he seems to have 
been *a better singer than a politician, for !Nero ordered 
him to be killed on the spot. Upon his return Ifroia 
Greece^ he entered Naples through a breach in the walk 
of the city, as was customary with those who were con- 
querors in the Olympic games. But all the splendour of 
his return was reserved for his entry into Rome. There 
he appeared seated in the chariot of Augustus, dresised 
in robes of purple^ and crowned with wild olive, whidi 
was the Olympic garland. He bore in his hand the 
Pythian crown ; and had eighteen hundred more carried 
before him. Beside him sat one Diodonis, a musician ; 
and behind him followed a band df singers, as numerous 
as a legion, who sung in honour of his victories. ' The 
senate, the knights^ and the people^ attended this puerile 
pageant, filling the aii* with their acclamationsi The 
whole city.iwas illuminated; ey^y street smoked with 
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iooeuse ; wherever he passed, victims were slain ; the 
pavement was strewed with saiTron ; while garlands of 
flowers, ribands, fdwis, and pasties (for so we are told) 
were showered down upon him from the windows as h6 
passed along* So many honours only infltoied his desire 
of acquiring new ; he at last began to take lessons in 
wrestling, willing to imitate Hercules in strength, as' 
he had rivalled Apollo in activity. He also caused a 
lion of pasteboard to be made with great art, against 
which he undauntedly appeared in the theatre, and 
struck it down with a blow of his club* 

But it had been happy for mankind had he confined 
himself to these puerilities ; and, contented with being 
contemptible, sought not to become formidable also* 
His cruelties even oatdid all his other extravagancies. 
A complete list of those would exceed the limits of 
the present work, and would present the reader with a 
hideous repetition of suspicions without cause, and pu- 
nishments without mercy. Soon after the death of 
Agrippina, he ordered Domitia, his aunt, to be poisoned* 
Some say, that Burrhus, who died shortly after, was 
served in the same manner. Rebellius Plancus, a. d* 
together with Pallas, Agrippina's favourite, were "3* 
about this time put to death ; the former, for being of 
the Ceesarean family; the latter, forbeing rich. Octavia, 
hia wife, was divorced ; and likewise put to death: and 
Poppea made empress in her place. Sylla, and Tor- 
quatus Sylli^nus, widi many others, either fell by the 
executioner, or gave themselves a voluntary death. 

He seemed even studious of finding out pleasures as 
well as crimes against nature. Being attired in the habit 
of a woman, and covered with a yellow veil like a bride, 
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hewasw^ded.to .<»ie Qf.bis aboQiiofiUe odmpaiiioi]% 
<^]l0d J^thag6n«» and again lo his fretdman Dori<» 
phQruSk On tfie oiiwt band, thai he might be every way 
detestable, he became the hu(»band of a youth named' 
Sporus, whom be had previoudy deprived of the marlu 
of viriUty.. With this preposterous bride, decked out iii^ 
all the ornaments of an empress, he went to all public 
places: they always rode together in bis chariot; and 
be scrupled not to treat him as a.woman, in the sight of 
the . wpndei'ing multitude. However, though he escaped 
their anger, he did not fail to incur tbeir ridicule. Ik 
was observed, up<m one of these occasKons, that the world 
had been happy if the emperor's lather had been married' 
Quly to such a spouse. But. he little regarded what the 
wiser part of mankind thought of him. He was often 
heard to observe, that he had rather be bated than loved. 
When, one happened to. say in his presence, that the 
world might be burnt when he was dead : ^' Nay," 
replied I^ero,/^ let it be burnt while I am living." In 
fact, a great part of the city of Rome was consumed by 
fire, shortly after: and most historians ascribe the oon^ 
flagr^tiqn to him. It is said, .that he stood upon a high 
tower, during the continuance of the flames, enjoying 
ikB sight, and repeating, in a player's habit, and in a 
thef^trijcal .maqner, some verses upon the destruction of 
Troy*. As a. proof of his guilt upon this ocoasicnif none 
were permitted to. lend any assistance towards extin- 
guishing the. flames; apd several persons were seen 
setting, fire to the houses, alleging, diat they had ordeo 
fcr so doiog^. However tfiis be, the empett>r used every 
art to throw the odium of .so detestable an action from 
himself, and to fix it upon the Christians, who were 
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at^iai taae gainnig grmmdin Sopne. Nothings couU 
be more.dnHidfiil than the perseciitian. raised agaiiisl 
tbem upott'^JB felse aecasatiott. Some were towered 
with the skios of wild beaste; and, in that figure, de» 
TOWed by dogs. Some weve orneified; and others burnt 
dive. ^ Whra the daj was not sufficient for thew 
'^tortures, th^ flames in wbidi they perished/' says 
Tacitus, ** served to illuminate the night;" while Nero^ 
dressed in the habit of a charioteer, regaled himself with 
dieir <tortm«s from bis gardens; and ^ entertained die 
people, at«ne time mth tiieir suffsrings, at another with 
tbe^fames of the circus. In this persecution, St. Paul 
was beheaded; and St Peter was crucified with his. 
head downwards; which death he chose as being more 
didu>iie«rable than that of his Divine Master. The in* 
human monster, oonscious of being suspected of burning 
the city, in order to free himself from the scandal, took 
gvMt care to re-edify it with even greater beauty thait 
before. But he set »o bounds to the magnifioenee with 
wfaidi his own palace, which had shared in- the confia«» 
gration, was rebuilt. It now received the name of the 
golden palace, from the rich materials of which it was 
composed ; as all the apartmenlss ware adorned with the 
ridiest metals and the most precious jewels. The prin- 
cipdri ball was circular, and the c^ing moveable, and 
went round in imitation of the heavenly motions. The 
extent of the palace was not less amazing than its beaqty^ 
It w^ so large as to contain within its widls, lakes^ 
pafks,and vineyards. The entrance was spacious enough 
to receive a cidossal statue of the emperor^ a hundred 
smd twenty feet higk In short, nothing, either before or 
since,-et^r equalled dbe magnificence or richness of this 
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structure. Kero, however, when it was finished, only 
said cooHy* that he was now lodged like a man. Bat he 
did not seem to regard the extortions and exactions in 
all the provinces, which were made to support this sttyle 
of expense* The oppression and the misery of mankind 
seemed to be his pleasure, and he was every day. con- 
tented to feast upon the desolation of a province at a 
single meal* 

Hitherto, however^ the citizens of Rome seemed 
comparatively exempted from his cruelties^ which 
chiefly fell upon strangers and his nearest connections^ 
A conspiracy formed against him by Piso, a man of 
great power and integrity, which was prematurely dis-* 
covered, opened a new train of suspicions that destroyed 
many of the principal families in Rome* This conspi- 
racy, in which several of the chief men of the city were 
concerned, was first discovered by the indiscreet zeal of 
a woman, named Epicharis, who, by some means, now 
unknown^ had been let into the plot, which she revealed 
to Yolusius, a tribune, in order to prevail upon. him to 
be an accomplice* Yolusius, instead of Coming into her 
design, went and discovered what he had learned to 
Nero, who immediately put Epicharis into prison. Soon 
after, a fireedman belonging to Scaevidu% one of the ac- 
complices, made a farther discovery* The conspiriitors 
were examined apart, and as their testimonies difiered^ 
they were put to the torture* Natalis was the first who 
made a confession of his own guilt, and that of many 
others* Sceevinus gave a list of the conspiratcHTi still 
more ample. Lucan, the poet, was amongst the numb^, 
and he, like the rest, in order to save himself, still 
fiirther enlarged the catalogue, naming, among others, 
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Attilia, bis own mother. Epicharis was now, therefore^ 
again called upon and put to the torture; but her 
fortitude was proof against all the tyrant's cruelty; 
neither scourging, nor burning, nor all the malicious 
methods used by the executioners, could extort the 
smalleist confession. She was, therefore, remanded to 
prison, With orders to have her tortures renewed the day 
jbllowing. bi the inean time» she found an opportunity 
of strangling herself with her handkerchief, by hanging 
itagahlstthe back of her chair. It need scarcely be 
aid^ed, whether, the rest of the conspirators were put to 
death under such a j»inoe as Nero, whose daily custom 
Was to condemn even the innocent. Piso, Lnteranns, 
Feoaius Rufns, Subrius Flavins, Sulpicius Asper, Yes- 
tinusthe consul, and ntimberless others, were all exe* 
cuted without' Qiercy. But the two most remarkable 
peitenages who fell on this occasion were Seneca the 
philosopher, and Lucan the poet, who was his nephew. 
It is not certainly known, whether Seneca was really* 
€)Ottceimed in thiar conspiracy or not. This great man 
had for some time perceived the outrageous conducts of 
his pupil, and finding himself incapable of controUiag. 
his.sflyage dispositbo, had retired from court into so- 
Utude and privacy* However, his retreat did not now 
protect him; for ])fero, either having real testimony 
against him, or else hating him for his virtues, sent a 
tribune inf<Hrming him Ihlit he was suspected as an ac- 
complice. The tribune f6und the philosopher at table 
with.Pilulina, his wife,' and informing him of his business,, 
Seneca replied withput any emotion, that his welfare 
depended upon no man ; that he had never been accuse 
*tonuNl to indiilge the errurs of the ompcfror, and would 
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not do it aow. When this answer was bf ottght hack toi 
Nero, he demanded whether Seneca seemed dfraid-to die; 
the tribune replying that h^ did not appear in the least 
terrified ; ^^ Then go to. him again," cried the emperor^ 
<^and give him my orders to die«" This tribune was^ 
himself one of the eenspiralois ; so that^instiead of iiMie- 
diately returning, he went to ask the opinifm of Fettfeioc 
Rtifas, his commaiider, whetihet he iriiottldbbey. Upon 
Fennios's advising him to do it^he sent a centurion to^ 
Seneca, signifying that it was the dnperor^s pleasnre 
that he should die« Upon receiving this fatal obrnmandy 
Senecaseeuied no way discomposed, biit called for hii9 
wHtif in order to make some additions to it in favclar of 
some .friends that w^ete then with him« This favour^ 
however, the centurion refused to grant him;- npon 
which, Seneca, turning to his friends,^ Since' then,'^ 
cried he, ^ I am not permitted io leave you any other 
^ marks of my affection, at least I leave yoii one legacy 
"more precious ttetn aB the rest— my example/^ Then 
oomibrting their distress^ and embracing his wife) the 
memory of her past affection seemed to melt him into 
tears* However^ no way unmindful of his ceiustaiicy, he 
endeavoured to console her for bis- loss, and exhort her to 
a life of persevering yirtne. But she seetned fesolved on 
not surviviing him, and pressed her re<)uest to die wiA 
him BO earnestly, that Seneca, who hiid^ long^looked Upon 
death as a benefit, at last gave his consent, and the veins 
of both their arms were opened at Ihe sdme time. Aa Se^ 
neca was old, and much enfeebkd by the ansteriti^ of 
his life, the blood flowed but sldwly, so Aall he cafuiled the 
veins of bis legs and thighs to bis opened also. His paini 
#efe long «nd yiolent^ but Ihey were Hot capable of 
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teptemmg his jfbrtittid& or his eloquence. He dictated 
a discourse to two secretaries, which was read with ^eat 
ftyidity after his death by the people, but which has 
firince perished in the Wreck of tim^« His agonies being 
iiow drawn out to a great length, he at last demanded 
poison from hii§ physician; btit this also fliiled of its 
^Bbct, his body being already .exhausted, anfd incapable 
of Exciting its operation; He was fr6m this carried into 
H #aitn bath, which only SerFdd to prolong his end* at 
l^nifUi, therefore, he Wsis ^dt into a dry istove, the vapour 
of which quickly dispaftcbed him. In the mean time, 
biswllb Paulina, hating fallen into a swoon with the 
loss of blood, had herr arms bound tip by her domestic)^, 
and by this meatfs nurvited hef husbai^d for some years; 
btrt by her conduct during the rest of her life, she 
leemed always mindftd of her own love and his ex^ 
ample. • . 

the dealli of LiiciA Was.not less remarkable'. Thfe 
•teins of ftis arms beilig o{)eiied, ajRei^ he had Ibst a great 
qiiantky of blood, jp^ceiTtnghis biifds and fegs ialready 
dead, while the vital parts still cb^tihued warm and 
vigorous, he oAlted to mind a description in his own 
poem of the 'Phars^li^, of a person dying in similar cir- 
euMi^anees, aftd expii'ed while he was repeating that 
^eauvitfttl passage : — 

-J — ^Nec sicot volneri sanguis 
Emicutt leittus. Ri^tis caldit und^iqu^ veiiis 
-— --pats tilfim:a trund. • ' 

Tradidit in eetum tacubs vitalibiis artus ; ■ 

At tutiiidxis ijua pv!tmo jacet, q&a iiscera fervent, 
' U^stt^iA ibt ft^ dtu : 'Ittci^ilt^que muTttfm 
H^ cimi (mrle^ vhi Vhs bmni^ membra tulerunt. 
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In this manner was ' tbe wbole city filled with 
slaughter and frightful instances of treachery. No 
master was secure from tbe yeogeance of his slaves, nor 
even parents from the baser attempts of tl^ir children. 
Not only throughout Rome, but the whole country 
round, bodies of soldiers were seen in. pursuit of the sus- 
pected and the guilty. Whole crowds of wretches^ 
loaded with chains, were led every day to the gates of 
the palace,'to wait their sentence from the tyrant's own 
lips. He always presided at the torture in person, at- 
tended by Xigellinus, captain of the guard, who, froiu 
being the most abandoned man in Rome, was now be-: 
come his principal minister and favourite. 
, Nor were the Roman provinces in a better situation 
than the capital city. The example of the tyrant seemed 
to influence his governors, who gave instances not only 
of their rapacity, but their cruelty, in every part, of the 
empire. In the seventh year of his reign, the Britons 
revolted under the conduct of their queea Boadicea. 
Paulinus, the Roman general, being at that time em-» 
ployed with part of the legions in expelling the Druids 
from the isle of Anglesey, his lieutenants^ in his absence, 
committed such barbarities as were intolerable to the in- 
habitants. Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, was treated with 
peculiar indignity, being condemned to be scourged, 
and her daughters deflowered by the soldiery. In re- 
venge, therefore, at the head of a numerous army, she 
fell upon the Romans wherever they were unprovided, 
took their castles, destroyed the chief seats of their 
power at London and Yerulam, and so great was her 
fury, that seventy thousand Romans perahed jn this 
revolt. But the Roman general soon after revenged his 
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countrymeb by a great alul decisire battle,' in wbidi 
eighty thousand Britons fyre said to have perished ; and 
Boadicea herself rather than fall into the hands of the 
enra^^ victor, put aa end to her life by poison. By 
this remarkable defeat, the Britons ever after, during 
the continuance of the Rcmians among them, lost not 
only all hopes, but even all desire of freedom* 

A war was also carried on against the Parthians, ibr 
the greatest part of this reign, conducted by Corbulo ; 
who, after many successes, had dispossessed Tiridatesi 
and settled Tigcanes in ^Irmenia in his room. Tiridates, 
however, was soon after restored, by an. invasion of 
the Parthians into that country ; but being once more 
opposed by Corbulof the Romans and Parthians came to 
an agreement that Tiridates should continue to gcrrem 
Armenia, upon condition that he should lay down his 
crown at the feet of the emperor*s statue, and receive it 
as coming from him; all which he shortly, after per- 
fcmned ; — a ceremony, howevei*, which Nero desired tb 
have repeated to his person: wherefore, by letters and 
promises,' he invited Tiridates to Rome, granting him 
the most magnificent supplies for his joiimey. Nero 
attended his cirrival n^itb very sumptuouis' preparations. 
He received him seated on a throne, accompanied by the 
senate standing round him, and the whole army drawn 
out with all imaginable splendour. Tiridates ascended 
the throne with great reverence, and, approaching the 
emperor, fell down at his feet, and, in the most abject 
terms, acknowledged himself his slave. Nero raised him 
up, telling him with equal arrogance, that he did well, 
and that by his submission he had gained a kingdom 
which his ancestors could never acquire by their, arms. 
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He tbea pbeed the crown. Ob kis head ;aQcly after the 
iMst awdy eerenKMiieift tad entertauimeiits, he was u&kt 
baek ia Anoienia with incrediUe smm of moDey to 
defray the expences of his tetoni. 

In the twelfth year of this emperor's reigo^ lite Jews 
dso reTolted, having been seyerdy oppressed hy the 
Roman govemors* It is said that Floras, in particular, 
was arrived at that d^^ee of tyranny, that by public 
proclamalion he gave permission to plunder the country^ 
provided he received half the spmL These oppressbns 
drew snch a train of calamitie%afier thena, that the su(^ 
ierings of all other nations were slight in eotnparison to 
what this devoted people aft^^yards endwed- I shall 

tion them more at length in th Aeign of Vespittian^ 
in wfaicb^ as Christ had prit^hesied, they c^me to a coni^* 
pletion. 

In the mean timey Mero proceeded in his cruelties al 
Rome with unabated severity* Rnfinsi Crispinus, and 
Anneeos Mella, the brother of Seneca, were destroyed 
' nu c» oppn slight sui^icions. The death, of Petronim 
f8.17* about this time js too remsdrkable to be passed 
<»A»b. oyerin siletice. This pefsim, whom. many mo*- 
. ^* dem . historians suppose to .be. the author of a 
work of no g^ieat merit, entitled Satyriceti, which is still 
lemainiiigs,. was an Epicurean beth tn prittciple and 
practice. In so luxurious a oourt as Aat of Nero, he 
was paitioufairly noted for his refinements in luxury* 
He Was by no means a. low sensual debauchee, but 
chiefly remarkable for giving the nuist studied attempti 
in wit an air of the most elegant simplicity^ Nero bad 
ebeaos lura among ihe number of his dependents, iels the 
avbiter of hqi,pl«asures ; an office whidi Tigdlinds te^ 
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solved to eajof solely to himself, and th^refiNreresolrcd 
upon his destrnctioii. He -was accused acawdiBglyof 
being privy to Piso's conspiracy^ a»d committed to 
praon. Petroniiis coufd not endure the' anxiety of 
suspense ; wherefore he reitolyed upto putting himself 
to death, which he performed- in a manner ^itiroly 
similar to that in which he bad lirtiL He cansed his 
veins to be opened, and then closed, add again opelied 
at intervflls; and with the utmost cbeeifidness dnd tran^ 
^iltity conversed with his friends, not upon makimis of 
philbsopby or grave subjects but upon such topics as 
had amused his gayest revels. He listened while the/ 
redited the lightest poems ^ and by no actimi, no word; 
nor cir^itmstance, showed the perplexity of a dying per-* 
son* Shohrtiy after him, Numieius Tfaermus was pjAt to 
death, as likewise Barea Soranus, and* Peteus Thrasoak 
The dtetroyfng the two last, Tadtus calls aa attack 
upon virtue itself* Tbrasea died in the midst of his 
friends and philosophers, convensing and reasoning on 
the nature of the soul. His wif<&, who was the djmghUft 
of the celebrated Arria, was desirous of following her 
molher*8 example, but be dissuad^ her from it» 7he 
death of the valiant Corbulo, who h4d gaiii^'Nero so 
many victories over the Parthians, followed Mkf 4 Nof 
did the empress Poppea henself escape, whom, kn a fit of 
anger, he kidded when she was pregnant, by which she 
mticarf ied and died. At length, huilidn nature greW 
weary of bearkig her p^tsccutor ^ imd the whole world 
seemed to n^use, as if by common consent^ fo rid th# 
earth of a monsten • 

The ittbved distempeH^ eT^ie ettipir^, wU^ huA 
h&en cMlraetod tmd^r the de«giBttilil^^g0veMtaiMi^ of 
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fbnr' SQCceeding princes, now began to discover tfaeni- 
selves in their farions effects, and there appeared a ge- 
neral revolotion in all the proyinces. 

The first appeared in Graul, under Julias VindeXy 
who commanded the legions there, and publicljpro* 
tested against the tjrraunical government of Nero. He 
appeared to have no oAer motive for this revolt than- 
tfiat of freeing the world from an oppressor; for when 
it was, told him that Nero had set a reward upon his 
head of ten millions of sesterces, he made this gallant 
.answer : " Whoever brings me Nero's head, shall, if he 
*^ pleases, have mine.'' But, still more to show that he 
was not actuated by motives of private ambition, he pro* 
daimed Sergiiis Galba emperor, and invited him to join 
in the revolt. Sei^us Galba, who was at that time go- 
vernor of Spain, was equally remarkable for his wisdom 
in peace and his courage in war. But as all talents 
under corrupt princes are dangerous, he for some years 
had seemed willing to court obscurity, giving himself 
up to an inactive life, and avoiding all opportunities of 
sighalizing bis valour. He now, therefore, either through 
the caution. attending old age, or from a total i^ant of 
ambkion, appeared little inclined to join with Vindex, 
and cpntiw^d for some tinie to deliberate with his 
friends on the part be should take. 

In the mean time, 'Hfsco^ who had been apprized of 
the proceedings against him in Q^ul, appeared totally 
regardless of the danger, privately flattering himself 
thftt ;t!^e suppression of this revolt would give him an 
opportunity of ft^h confiscations. He appeared, there-* 
fore, at the theatre as usual, and seemed to interest him- 
self as wannly in the contests there, as if he had totally' 
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forgotten that there was a contention for hw empire. 
Being then at Naples, he excused himself in his letters 
to the senate for not immediately coming to Rome, as 
he was detained by a hoarseness which he was afraid to 
increase. The care of his voice was still uppermost in 
his mindy and nothing seemed to give him greater ua^ 
easiness than that Vindex in his manifestos should call 
him a miserable musiciaii. He frequently asked those 
about him, whether it was possible one who had studied 
the art so long and carefully as he had done, should be 
the bungler he was represented by Vindex. 

The circumstances of the revolt growing more for- 
midable every hour, Nero returned to Rome with ft 
mixture of hope, exultation, and revenge. Observing an 
ancient monument by the way side, on which were the 
statues of a Roman knight overcoming a Gaulish sol« 
dier, he looked upon Ais as a favourable omen, and was 
transported with pleasure at the adventure. Upon en-» 
tering the city, he convened a few of his creatures 
among the senate, and entertained them, not by delibe- 
rations upon the state of his affairs, but by showing 
them some musical instruments that were to be played 
upon by water. He explained to them their mechanism^ 
their advantages and defects, adding with an ironical 
air, ^ that he hoped, with Vindex's permission, to ex* 
** hibit this instrument upon the theatre.'' 

The actual revolt of Gralba, the news of which arrived 
soon after, affected him in a very different manner. The 
reputation of that general was such, that from the 
moment he declared against him, Nero considered him- 
self as undone. He received the account as he was al 
supper, and, instantly struck with terror, overtUQied the 
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tidble wilk his foot, hreakkig two erytlal Tiisas of im<^ 
mense valiie. He then fell info a swoon, fnub which 
when h)B recpvered^ he tore his clotbeflTi ^nd struck his 
head, crying out, '^ that he was utterly undone*'* It wail 
Aen that he begran to meditate slaughters ipore ex* 
tensiTe than h<6 yet bad' committed, and tortures yet 
uttried. He was resolved to massacre all the governors 
<^ provinces, to destroy all exiles, and to murder all the 
Gauls id Rome, as a punishment for the treachery of 
theiir countrymen. In short, in the wiidness of his rage^ 
he thought of poisoning the whole senate, of burning 
the city, and turning the lions, kept for the purposes of 
the theatre, out upon the people. These designs bcfing 
impracticable, he resolved at last to face the danger in 
person. Biit his very preparations served to mark the 
in£ituation of his mind. His principal care was, to pro«' 
vide waggons for the convenient carriage of his musical 
instruments, and to dress out his concubines like Ama- 
zons, with whom he intended to face the enemy. He 
also made a resolution, that if he came off with safety 
and empire, he would appear again upon the theatre 
^ith the lute and the water-music, and would equip 
himself as a pantomime. 

While Nero was thus frivolously employed, the re* 
volt became general. Not only the armies in Spain and 
Graul, but also the legions in Germany, Africa, and Lu- 
iitania, declared against him. Virginius Rufos alone, 
who commanded an army on the Upper Rhine, for a 
while continued in suspense; during which, his force, 
without his permission, falling upon the Gauls^ routed 
Ih^n with great slaughter, and Vindex slew himself; Bui 
this ill success no way advanced the inlereists of Neroj 
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he wiB so'dbteBle^ by Ike wliofe enpm, dnt lie oodld 
find none krf* thfi acaiies fiudifid to etch oCher, He Aeni* 
fore called for Ldensto to fornnh him with poison; andi 
thus prepared for the wont, he retired to Ifa^ Serviliadb 
grardensi with a retoiution of iying into Egypt, He ac*< 
eordingly dispatcjied the freedmen, in .whom he had Ihe 
most coi|fideQce, to prepare ar fleet at Ostia ; and^ in the 
meliB while, sounded in person the tribunes and eea« 
tnrtons of the guard, to know if th^ were willing te 
Aare bis fortunes^ These all excused themselyes undar 
diyeva pretexts. One of them had the boldness to aaswev 
him, by part of a line from Virgil : '^ Usque adeome aim 
*f miserum eH:Js death then mich a nmfortnnef' Thus 
destitute of every resource, all the expedients thai cow-^ 
ardioe, revenge, or terror could produce, took place in 
his mind by turns. He at one iime resolved to take re« 
fnge among the Parthians; at anotha", to deliver himself 
up to the mercy of the insurgents: one while, he de» 
Mmined to mount the rostrum, to nmk pardon for what 
was past, and to conclude with a promise of amendment 
frr the future. . With these gloomy deliberatiofis he 
went to bed, but waking about midnight, he was 8IIF« 
prised to find his guards had left him. The preetorian 
soldiers, in fact, having b^en corrupted by their com* 
raander, had retired to their camp, and proclaimed Gaiba 
emperor. Nero immediately sent for his friends, to de* 
I8)erate upion his present exigence, but his friends also 
forsook him; evei^ Tigellinus himself, the creature of 
his benefits' and the partaker of his guilt, had gone over 
to Galba; . He went in person from house to house, but 
all the doof^ wev^e shut against him, and none were found 
to answer his inquiri^. While he was pursuing this in- 
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quiiy^ hJ6 very domestics followed the generftl defectioii; 
and, having ploDdiered his apartment, escaped different 
ways.- Being now redueed lo a state of.despmUion, htf 
desired diat one of liis favourite gladiators migfat cone 
and dispatch him ^ but even in this request there was 
none found to obey. ^ Alas !" cried he, ^ have I neither 
f^firiend nor enemy?" and then running desperately 
forth, seemed resolved to plunge headlong into the 
Tiber, fiat just then bis courage beginning to fail him^ 
he made a sudden stop, as if wflling to recollect his 
reason^ and arisied for some secret place, where he might 
re-4ssume his courage, and meet death with becoming 
fortitude. In this distress, Phaon, one of- his freedmen, 
c^red him his country house, about four miles distant^ 
where he might for some time remain concealed. Nero 
accepted his offer; and, half dressed as he was^with 
his head covered, and hiding his face with Ms hand- 
kerchief, he mounted on horseback, attended by four of 
his domestics, of whom the wretched Sponis was one. 
His journey, though short, was crowded with adventures. 
An earthquake gave him the first alarm* The lightning 
from heaven next flashed in his face; Rouikthimhe 
heard nothing but confused noises from the camp, and 
the cries of the soldiers, imprecating a thoiKand evils- 
upon his bead. A passenger meeting Um on the way, 
cried, << There go men in pursuit of Nero.^" Another 
asked him, if there was any news of Nero in the city. 
His horse taking.fright at a dead body that lay near the 
road, he dropped his handkerchief, and a soldier who 
was near, addressed him by name. He now, thereforCp 
quitted his horse, and forsaking the highway, entered a 
thicket, that led towards the back pKlt of Phaon's house» 
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tbrottgh which he crept, making the beat of Us w«y> 
«Bong the reeds and blramUes with which the place wae 
Qy^gtikwt* When he wtm arriv^ at tbie back p«rt of 
the bopsei while he was ii^aiting till there should be a 
Weach: diade in thd wall, he took up some waterin the^ 
hollow of his hands from a pod to drink ; , spying, 
*^ These are. the delicacies of Nero." When the bole; 
Yf^ majde laigeenoii^h to^dmlt hun, he crept in upoj^ct. 
all fott^ and took a short reppse^ upon a wretched pallet. 
dh»t )|ad J>e^ prepared for his i^eception. Beiiig pressed 
by hunger* he denMided somewhat to eat ; they bnMight 
him a piece of fafrpwn bread, which he re£ased;'but 
^nk a little water. During, ibis, iatierval, the sent^: 
Ending Aie pF»ls|*ia^ guards^ had taken; part widi Galba^^ 
declared bfrn etnp^ror, and condemned Nero to die mfre^ 
inqforum: that is, according to the rigour of the ^nciei^, 
htw^. These dreadful tidings were quickly brougI|thy> 
one of Pbaon's slKres from the ctty, ^)ule Nero yet ei»K 
tinned lingering bl^tweeo his hopes a^d his.feassLr .4ti 
pne time^'diiiB most wretched of all; n^itkind iras- em^ 
ployed in providing stones for his tpmb ; at another, ia 
preparing wood and water for his funei:id; now repi^t- 
iogyeisses escpresshre of the horrors of Jib mind; ;again 
gJiFing yeiit to his tears, and crying, out, '^ What: aju 
** mrtist is the world likely ^ losei" Whpn he wais tpld ^ 
tike vesolution of ithe senaite ag^unst^.faim, he asked tt^ 
messenger what was •nieaBt,'by:being punished w?epi4t 
ing %^ the rigour of «the ancient lawg^ Tothifi he i^^as an-* 
swerved, that the criminal wai^ to be stijipped nak^, hkk 
lli^ WM to bi^ fixjed in a pillory, and in tb^t posture, he 
was ito.be sofufged^ ^ defi^h. Nei^o.^a^ so t|^|Tified^«(l 
thi0»d}||| be liepted tiro poignards, wlHOh^hoi b^ brm^bt 
VOL. n« o 
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with biidy and examining dieir pointsi Tetunied diem to 
their sheaths, pretending that ^tbe fatal moment tma 
not yet arrived. He then desired Sporus to* begin tile 
lamentations which were used at fimerab; he nexten** 
treated that some one of his attendants would die, to 
fpve him courage by his ei^nple; and afterwards begani 
to reproach his own cowardice, crying out, ** Does 
^ this become Nero 9 Is this trifling well timed 9 No, 
^ no, let me be courageous.** In (act, he had no time to 
spare, for the soldiers who had been sent in pmrsuit of 
him, were just then approaching the house : wherefore, 
hearing the sound of the horses' feet, he set a dagger to 
his throat, with which, by die assistance of Epaphroditus, 
his freedman and secretary, he gare himself a mortal 
wound. However, he was not yet quite dead, when one 
of the centurions entering the room, and preteiidittg he 
came to his relief, attempted to stop the blood with his 
cloak. But Nero, regarding him with a stem connte* 
nance, said;^ It is now too Iate.i — Is ihis your fidelity f*^ 
Upon which, with his eyes fixed, and firightfutly staring, 
he expired, even in death a ghastly spectade of in- 
noxious tyranny. 

Little need be said concerning the character of a 
monarch, whose very name is become a term of reproaeh 
iko all bad princes. His natural disposition was ex-» 
tremely bad, but it was rendered still more deCeifable 
by flattery. All orders of men were at this timo so 
depraved, that each seemed eager to contend whiftb 
should be most iustrumientel in pushing him on to hi* 
Moesses, and applauding him when he had coramitlecl 
them. It must be a strong mind, that being assaulted 
thus on every side, ccm stand unshaken, and trac&out 
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for itself the tmek of underktihg Tirfue« Thm mncfa, 
I tKinkf we may say of Ibis most wretched man, notwith^ 
standing the conoirrent reproaefa dT all bistorianfl, that 
thcQugh Uie greatest part of his reign, he himself seemed 
i^^tunrant of his being a tyrant 

He reigned thirteen years, seven months, and twenty* 
>]ght days^ and dted in the thirty-4)econd yeBstof his 
age. 



CHAPTER Till. 

Sergius Galba^ the seventh Emperor. 

TttB ve|<»cingiEi at Rome upon Nero^s death, were u«'€. 
as .gveat'as those opon his accession* All^per-^ ^^* 
soBS'Canie ranning into the streets to ^congra* a. d. 
folate eadi* other upon the death of the tyrant, ^* 
dressed in die manner of slaves who had been jnst set 
fine* •.■<■■ 

Galbawasiserenty^wo years old when he wa» de* 
dared emperor^ and was. then in Spain with his legions^ 
However, he soon found that his hemg raised to the 
thitM» was hnt an inlet to new disqaietiides. His first 
^hnrraBsraenl arose from a disorder in his own anaj; 
for, upon his approaohing Ihe camp, end of the wings of 
lak horse, repentittg' of their choice, prepared to reroH^ 
andihe.found it no easy matter to* reeoncSe them .to their 
d«ty; He also munowly esbaped aasassnialaoai from flooio 
riaves, wba • were presented to ^im by ' one ^f i Nsre^a 
ffeedmeU wiA^tmt iKtenl. The death wf Viadsx dso 
fgervednot a litde to add tohisdisqnietttdes^ sothkf^ 
iipflithiavery entnitiee^ilx) empire htihadasnetlmaghls 

o2 
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of putting an end to hiis own life. But hearing iii>m' 
Rome that Nero was dead, and the empire transferred tot 
him, he immediately assumed the title and ensigns ^ 
of command. In hisr journey towards Rome» he was met- 
by Rufus Yirginius, who finding the senate had decreed - 
him the government, came to yield him obedience. This 
general had more than once refused the fempire himselfy 
which was offered him by the soldiers, alleging, that the 
senate alone had the disposal of it, and from them only 
he would accept the honour. Shortly after this, many 
of those who were most notorious during the last reign, 
and who attempted ,to disturli the present, wei;e cut o£ 
Among these were Nyrophidius Sabinus, prcefect of the 
preetorian guards at Rome; Fonteius Capito, lievtentmt 
in Germany; and Glodius Macer, proconsul in Africa.:^ 
Galba having been brought to the empire by mmng 
of his army, was, at the same time,,williiig to suppress 
their power to commit any future disturbance. His 
first approach to Rome was attended with one of those 
rigorous strokes of justice which oiigbt rather to be 
defended than imitated. A body of mariners,- whoai 
Nero had taken firom the oar and enlisted among, the 
legions, went' to meet Galba three miles.from Ae eity, 
and with loud importunities demanded a ooofirmatioii 
of what his predecessor had done in their ftvonr. Galhe^ 
wiu) wastigidly attached to the ancient discipline; do* 
ferred. their request to. another time. But they^ c(mh 
ndering this delay as eij^uivalent to an afasdlttte denial* 
insisted upon theur request in a very ^itrespeetful man-t 
ner; and even some of them had reoocmse to arms: 
whereupon Gdba ordered a body of hcnrse attendtiig Ihbi 
to ride in among them, sod tfauis killed sereadiousaiid 
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b( tbem ; but not content <widi this piinwhrnent, he after- 
WBjdB ordered them lo be decimated. Tfa^ ineolence 
dematkded correGtionf but such extensive punishments 
deviated into cruelty. His next step to curb, the inso- 
lence of the soldiers, was his discharging the German 
4cohort, whtdi had been estaUidied by the former em- 
lierors as a guard to their persons. Those he sent home 
4q their own country unrewaildedy pretending they were 
.disaffed«d to his person. 

* He seemed to have two other objects also in view : 
luimely, to punish, those vi^s which h^d come to an 
:eBdrmoas height iu the last reign,, with the strictest 
severity ; and to reprenish the exchequer, which had 
been i|aite drained by the pisodigatity of his preder 
•cessors* .These attempts only brought on him. the im- 
{Httatioa of severity and avarice ; the state was too much 
•cArrnpted to admit of such;mi immediate transition from 
vice to. virtue,, as this. worthy but weal^ politician at-o 
•tempted- to effect. The people had long been maim- 
tained in sloth and luxury by .the prodigality of the 
fformer emperors, and ooultl not thibk of being obliged 
to secdc. fiur .new means of subsistcM^ce, or retrench their 
jinpei^ities. Tl^y began, therefore, to satirize th^ old 
man, and turn the simpUciity of his matmer^ iqto ridicule, 
.Among the marks of avaiice recorded of him, he is said 
to ha,ve groaned upon having an; e^pepstve spMp served 
jup to his. table; he is said to have presented to his 
stewardrfor his fidelity» a plate of b^ans; a famous 
^i^ertiqpon: tfaie flute, .nanfe^C^nus, having greatly 
ddighted; Urn, it is reported that he drew out his purs€^ 
•and gave him fivorpence, tel)ipg him that it .was private 
iaod not publii? money. .By su<^ iU-judged frugalities^ 
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«t such a time, Galba began to lose his popnlari^ ; and 
lie who before bis aecessioii was esteemed by alK nofw 
being become emperor^ was considered with ridicnie and 
omitempt. 

Bat there are some oircamslanoes of avarice alleged 
against him, less equivocal than those trifling ones 
ahready mentioned* Shortly after bis cmning to Rome, 
the people were presented with a most grateful spec- 
tacle; which was that of Locusto, Elios^ P6lycleta% 
Patronius, and Petinus, all the bloody ministers of 
Nero's cruelty, drawn in fetters through the city and 
publicly executed. But Tigellinus, the most notorioon 
offender of all, was not there. This crafty villain had 
taken care for his own safety by the largeness of Us 
bribes ; and though the people cried out tor vengeance 
against him at the th^tre and the circus, yet the en^ 
peror granted him his life and pardon. Hebtus, the 
^eunuch, also, who had been the instrument of pcnsontng 
Claudius, escaped, and owed bis safety to the proper i^ 
plication of his weahb. 

This collusion, however, was owing radier to the 
avarice of GiEdba's favourites than to his ; for, whether 
from the infirmity of age, of the multiplicity of business^ 
he now suffered himself to be entirely governed by 
three favourites; who, being oontiuually in bis presenoe, 
were commonly styled his mastens. These were^ Titus 
Venius, who had been his lieutenant in Spain,^a man of 
insatiable avarice; Cains LaeOt whom he had made 
pmfect of the pmtorian bands; and Icelns, his freed- 
man, who aspired at the highest command in die eques- 
trian order. These three, very different in^eir dispo^* 
sitions, influenced the emperor to opposite puvpoits; «si 
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ooly «gre«d in one poiat> tbat of abv»iiig bis eonfidence. 
T|ii»f» by the iiie<lafility of his condact, he foeoame de» 
spicftMe to his subjects; at one time, showing himself 
severe and frugal; at aQOther> Temiss and prodigal { 
eondi^fmiog some illustrious persons without any heac^ 
ing, and pardoning others though guilty: in sborti 
nothing wait done but by the mediation of thase fa^ 
vo.driteii; M ojGBceis ^ere venal, and all punishments 
redeemable by money* 

AfilifB were in this i»settled post4ure at, Borne, while 
the provinces wer6 yet in a w^rae condi^iDn. The 
sneccfis of the army in Spain in choosing an emperor, 
jaAuetd ibe legion^ ki othar parttf to wiiih for a similar 
oppbrtiinity. Accordingly, nmiy seditielis were kiadlied^ 
andileveral factions promoted in different partu of the 
empiitt, but particularly in Germtitiy. There were then, 
in that province, two Boman armies ; tb^ one, which had 
latdy attempted to make Bufnn Yirginius enfperor, as 
has been already medtioned, fmd wjueh w^ commanded 
by his lieutenant; the other, Cdnmiii^ed by yitelliu% 
who long had ah ambitioii to obtain tbe empire for him* 
sdf. Tbe former of these armied, despising their present 
general, and considering theiSiselves as suspected by the 
emperor for bAving been the last to acknowledge hif 
title, resolved now to be foremost in denying it. Ac^ 
osrding^, when tfaey were summoned to take the oaUw 
of honsage andfidelity, they rdused to acknowledge 
any odier commands but these of tbe senate; This rer 
fosal iMy iMbobed by ft mestfige le Ibe pr«itori^n ba|ids» 
importing, that jdiey wm) tesolved Mt to lacquiesce in 
ikd election, of .^an emperar enMed in Spain^ and d^ 
mmff thatdiesennte ahoidd prooo^d ti^ a new choice* 
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• C«ftH»a being infermed <^these commolioaB, yifs» ren- 
table, tbaty brides hk age, be w^ less res]pe0ed for 
want of an hek. > He resohred, ^therefcHPe, 16 put wbat he 
bad fotteeiiy deisiigQed in exeeutton; and to ad<>pt some 
l^^enMHi, whose virtues mig^t deserve such advancement^ 
and prote<$t .his declkiing age frdtn danger^ His fii« 
vourites understanding h& dj&terminMioa, instantly re^ 
6<dved on giving tkim an heir of their own choosing; b^ 
that there arose a g^reat contentioa among them upoa 
this oecasion. Olbo niade warn application for-bimsel^ 
alleging the great services be had done the en^ieror, as 
being the fiist man of note who eaoie to hisasMtanoe 
when he had declared against Nero. However, Gaflba^ 
being fully resolved to consult the publio good alone, 
rejected his suit; andy'Ona day appointed»^rd0red Piao 
littcinianus to attend. him« The character giveli by his* 
torians of Piso is, that be was every way worthy of the 
honour designed hinv. He was no way related to Galba; 
and had no o&er interest but merit to recommend him 
to hk fevoar. Tiddng this youth, therefore, by the hand, 
in the presence of his friends, he adopted him to succeed 
in the empire, giving him the most wholesome lessons 
for guiding bis future conduct Piso's conduct diowed 
that he was highly deserving this distincticm : in . all 
bis- deportment there appeared such modesty^ finnness, 
and equality c( mind, as bespoke him rather dspable of 
discharging, than atobitious of obtaining, hi$ present 
dignity. Bat the army and the senate did not seem 
equally disinterested upon this occasion ; they bad been 
«M> long used to bribery and corruption, that Aey could 
now bear no emperor who was not in a capacity of sat»- 
fying their avarice. Die adoption, dierefore, of Piso wan 
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imt 'coldly reimted; for iiis virtues were no recorinaen- 
dktioD in a tmtioii of ndi venial depravity* 

Otho, now finding His hopes of adcqptbn wholly fnitk 
trated, and still further stimulated by the iminense load 
of debt which 'he had contracted by his rkitous way c^ 
living, resolved upon obtaining the empire -by foree^ 
innce lie could not by peaceable succession* < In iact, his 
circumstances were so very desperate, that he. was heard 
to say, that it was equal to Urn whether he fell by his 
enemies in the field, or by his creditors in the city. He, 
-therefore, raised a moderate s^m of money, by seltsmg 
iiis interest to a person who wanted a place; and with 
this bribed two subaltern officers inthe preetorian baads; 
supplying .the deficiency of his laigesses by promises 
knd pli^mible pretences. Having in- this manner, in less 
than eight days, corrupted the fidelity of the soldiers, he 
stole secretly from the emperor while he was saerifif^ing; 
and assembling the soldiers, in a short speech urged the 
cruelties and the avarice of Galba. Finding these his 
invectives received with universal shouts by the whole 
army; be entirely threw ofi* the mask, and avowed his 
intentions of dethroning him. The soldiers, being ripe 
for sedition, immediately seconded his views, and, taking 
Otho upon their shoulders, immediately declared him 
emperor ; and, to strike the citizens with terror, carried 
him, with their swords drawn, into the camp. 

Galba, in the mean time, being informed of the revolt 
of an army, seemed utterly confounded, and in want of 
sufficient resolution to face an event which be should 
have long foreseen. In this manner the poor old man 
continued wavering and doubtful ; till, at last, being de- 
laded by a false report of Others being slain, he rode 
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int^the Formn in complete annovr, and attended by 
many of bis followen. Just at the same iitotantt a body 
of hone, sent firom the camp to destroy him, entered on 
the opposite side, and each party prepared for the en* 
Gonnten For some time hostilities Hvere suspended oa 
eadi side ; Galba being eonfoied and irresolute, and hit 
watagonists utmA with horror at the basieness of their 
enterprise* At length, boweyer, finding the emperor ia 
seme measurfe deserted by bis adherents, they rushed ia 
upon him, trampling the crowds of people tlmt then 
filled the Fonim under foot. Galba seeing diem ap** 
proacfa, seemed to recollect all his former fortitude ; 
and, bending his head forward, bid the assassins strike 
it off, if it were for die good of the people. This was 
quickly performed ; and his head^ being set upon the 
pmnt of a lance, was pres^ted to Otlio, who ordered it 
to be contemptuously carried round the camp ; his body 
remaining unburied in the streets, till it was buried by 
one of his slayes. He died in the sermty-thurd year of 
A. D. his age, after a short reign of seven months; at 
^* illustriotts by his own virtues, as it was conta* 
minated by the vices of his favourites, who diaied in bis 
downfall. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Otho^ the eighth Emperor. 

No sooner was Galba thus Miiideredi than the senate 
and people ran in crowds to tkecampy contending who 
•hoilld be foremost in extolling the Tirtttes, of the new 
emperOT, and depressing the character of him they had 
so unjustly destrojed. Each laboured to excel the rest 
in his instances of homage; and the less his aflfections 
were for him, the more did he indulge all the rehemence 
of exaggerated praise. Otho, finding himself surrounded 
by congratulating multitudes, immediately repaired to 
the senate, where he received the titles usually given to 
the emperors ; and from thence returned to the pdace^ 
seemingly reiolved to reform his life, and assume 'ma&« 
ners becoming the greatness of his station* 

He began his reign by a signal instance of de- 
mency, in pardoning Marius Cebus, who had been 
highly favoured by Galba; and not cogatented with 
barely forgiving, he advanced him to the highest ho^ 
nours, asserting that ^ Fidelity deserved every rewmd.** 
This act of damency was followed by another of justice, 
equally agreeable to the people. Tigellinus, Nero's fa- 
vourite, he who had been the promoter of all his cruet 
ties, was now put to death; and all such as had been 
unjustly banished or stripped, at his instigation, during 
Nero's reigA, were restored to their country and for- 
tunes. ' 

In the mean time, the legions in lowet Germany, 
having been purchased .1^ the large gifts and spedons 
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promises of Vitelliiu their general, were at length in* 
daoed to proclaim him emperor; and, regardlesa of the 
senate, they declared that thejr had an equal right to ap- 
point to that high station with the cohorts at Rome, 
The news of this conduct in the army soon spread con- 
sternation throughout Beoie; but.Othu was pitrticularly 
struck with Ae acoouiit, as being apprdieni^ve that 
nothing hut the biood.of his countrymen could decide a 
contest, of ^hich hi» own ambition only, was the cause* 
Of all charactera in history, Otho seems the only one 
which was mended by adrancement; for we now find 
Otho, the emperor, very difierent from himself when in a 
^private station : he was, in the former period; weak, vi- 
cious, and debauched; but, upon the present occasioQ, he 
appears courageous, benevolent, and humane. He now^ 
.therefore, sought to come to an agreement with Vitellius; 
but this not succeeding, both sides began Iheir prepa- 
rations for war. However, all things seemed to be un- 
favovorable to Otho. The chief of the sedate wei?e grown 
old and impotent; the rich men <^ Rome weiff^ indolent 
And slothful; the knights had long been dissolved in ^ 
ease and luxuty; and the cohorts thepuselves were re- 
Iwed from the military discipline of their ancestmv. 
^ews being received that Vitellius was upon his march 
. to Italy, Otho departed from Rome with a vast army to 
u>ppose him. But. though he was very powerful with 
jfegard to numbers, his. men, being but littiie used to 
,war,co|ild not be relied on. He seeaied».tiy hk be- 
haviour, sensible of the disproportion of bjs fyr^e^; bjhA 
he is said to have been tortured with frightful djeeams, 
,ai|d jAe moi^ bodpng appreheoniQns* It is ialso reported 
t bysoQiei.that one nigh^ letching ma^y pi:^onnd sighs 
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in biis akep) bis-serrante tana hastily to his bednud^^ and 
IbiMid him streifcehed <m the ground. He! alleged, he* 
hakliseen the ghost of Galba, Trhich had, in a threaten*- 
mg manner, beat and pushed him rudely from the bed;' 
and be afterwards used many expiations to appease it.. 
How ever this be, he proceeded with a great show of 
courage, till he arriTcd at the city of Brixelliuu, on the 
river Po, where he remained,* sending his: forces before^ 
him, under the' conduct of hislgenerals Suetonius and 
CekuiK, who' made *what haste they cduld to give the 
edena^ jbattle. The army of ViteHius, whidi consisted o£ 
seventy thousand men, was commanded by his generab 
Valens and Cednna, he himself remainii^ in Gaul, in. 
order to bring up the rest of his forces. Thus both: 
sides hestiened to meet eadi other wi^ so much ani"« 
mosity and precipitation, that three considevaUe battles 
were fought in the space of three days; phe nehr Pla*) 
centia, another near Cremona, and a third at a place 
called Castor; in all which, Otho and the Romans had 
die ^^mtage. But these successes were but of shorts 
lived continuance; for Valens and Cecinna, who. had 
hitherto acted separately, joining their forces, and rein^ 
forcing their armies with fresh supplies, resolved to 
come to a general engagement. ' Odio, who by this'^ine 
had Joined his army at a little village caUed Bebrtatfum, 
finding the enemy, notwithstanding their late losses^ in- 
dined to come to a battle, resolved to calLa cdancil of 
war, to determine upon the proper measures, to* be taken* 
His generab were of opinioii to protrafcf the wax ; but 
others, whose inextierienoe bad given them. causeless 
confidence, declared that jnothing but a battle. ct>uld ve« 
liere die miseries of the stMe; protesting thait FoMme 
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and all tike Ood% vitfi the idmnky of the ehnperor him* 
fldfy.finrofired the dteigD, and'weridt imdcmhtedly, fnm^ 
per "riie enterpriie. lathis^advioeOthoacqwicaced; ke 
bad beea finr some imie so naeaay^ nndec.the war, tint 
be aeeined wilMng* to exdhange suspenae ftir danger* 
HDweVer,fce was aa rarroonded by fiitteirers^tfaat heiias 
pKohiMted (torn heing penmMy present in the engage* 
ment) bi^pveT«3ed apon to feaerre hiinaelf^r the for- 
lana oif^he empire, and wsih>iiiB event at BiizellttD9« 
The afiairB of both armies beii^ tbas ad^oste^, they 
eame to an engageasetit at BetNriacom; wbere^ in the 
beginning, thcMse on the side of Otho seemed to have ibe 
advantage, and, at the fisst onaet, slew all the fifst^anky 
and won Ae •eagle, which was considered 'as a certate 
presage of victory. Both armies were extremely en« 
Umbered widi trees and hedges, ao that they were 
obliged to fight with rery little regolarity, and the en«» 
gagement seemed a tnaudtnary opposition of Ibrces, 
withont a plan, and without, a commander. At length, 
howoTer, die snperior discipline of the legions, of Yitel* 
Kos turned the scale of victory* They, after some tnne, 
fovned themselves from a state of appu'ent confusion, 
and- attacking the enemy in flank, gained a signal and 
deeisivie victory. , Otho's. army fled in great confusion 
towards Bebriacmn, being pursued with a miserable 
ulaughter all the way. 

In ihe mean time, Othon^aited for the news of the 
battle with gteat impatience, mid seemed to tax his m^»- 
seng^n» with delay. The first account of his defeat was 
bmigiit him by a common sddier who^had escaped from 
the Bold of battle. However, Otho, who was still snr* 
voonded by flatterers^ ^ras desiied to give no credit to 
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a base fogitive^ who was guilty of fali»ehoodl. ooiy io 
ODV«r his own cowardice* Tbe.soldier^ bowerer^ still 
perskted m the Teradty of Jus report; and^ finding imme 
ipdined to belioFe him, immediately fell upon bk aword^ 
^md jBXpired at the emperor's feet. Otbo was so mueh 
struck with the death of this iaithful sentinel, that he 
cried out, that he would cause the ruin of no more tmdk 
valiant and warthy sdidiem, but wonld end the contest 
Ike shortest way.- It was in vain, therefiire, diat his fbl-^ 
lowers gathered round him, endeavouring to revive Im 
hopes, and inspire him with firesh ambitioB: in vain did 
those who were too distant to be heard, lift up: their 
hand9 to beseedi him; he was deaf to all Aeir entreaties; 
he had formed a resolution to die, as ike only means of 
ridding himself of his cares, and his country of its ca« 
lamities, Ibv4ng, therefore, given the mgnal for speak- 
ing, he addressed the shattered nemains of his army with 
great infrepidity. *^ I esteem,'' cried he,^ *^ thk day as 
^ far more glorioos4han tbat of my election, sinoe k has 
^ convinced me of your fideli^ and afiection. I .must, 
« however, entreat fi>r one £iv0ur more; whidi k, to die, 
^ in order to procure your safety: I can never so much 
^ advance the interests of my country by war and blood, 
^ as by sacrificing myself for its peace. Others have 

* purchased feme by governing well; let it be my 

* boast to kttvo an empire, rather 4han by my amtHtioQ 
« to weaken or destroy it.*' AAfr speaking to this-eftet^ 
he untreated hkfoUowem tQ yield tbemsdves to Vitel* 
lius, and not proroke him by obstiBacy er dday. Then 
rebuking the unreasonable fears of those about him, 
without any signs of fear, either in his looks or words, 
heretked to hk chamber: diere he wrote two con- 
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solatdry tfetteiiB to his Mflfer, aad a third to Sitesdiiia,. 
whom he had designed for his wife. He next bimtt 
s«eh letters and papers as might be prc^ddidal to his 
fiSendsy anid distribiated sotne moneir and jewels. among 
hisfiiettds and dotaestics* He then pirepared'to die; 
but peniceiving a. tunidlt aiatong: the soldiers^ who: wet^- 
aho«t to punish; soine that were going prtFcilc^ a^ay^^ 
heenad aM^.^LqI me, tfaeti.add one dnyjubre to mj: 
^rlife.'! Upon^wbtoh be ordered his Qhamber*door to 
beithrown operand. employed the remaining part of 
tbe dajrin hindering the i^ioleKce of the soldierly and 
giTing» adtioe io alLsuch as desired admittance. Haying 
thus perfermed die duties, of his>sta^i6p, and having 
({Hendied his thiist with a. dranghtef dold wiftter, he. 
^.....^^^eied >the doors to be secured/ He then took; two 
^Si^g^f and havinjg tried and ehoiten the sharpest, be 
laid it "under his pillow,. and fell into a profound. sleep, 
ik waking bj* break ofvday^ he perceivctd one c^ hisser- 
Tanta remaining in the room, whotn he comtufuided to* 
retire. . Then taking the dagger, he geye himself a* 
mortal .liSow on tbe left sideband with a.sii\gle gro^n 
mded ius life, after a ishcnt reign of three months s^nd 
five dajs. There, is somelhing in the conciusion of this 
prince's vei^u, that seems to atone for die vile meth^ 
by inddcb he. acquired . dominion. His ^Icaoaency. and 
justice wUle he continue, ion the tbroney a](^4 the calm 
mftonar in which he ^resigned jt, make us abvioBt regf«t 
his wanting an oppominity tP display hi$ newjy ac:^ 
quked virtues with more perman^t lustre^ 
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CHAPTER X. 

ViteUiu$f the ninth Emperotm 

If was BO sodDer known that OAo had kflM a. vu 
himself, than all the mXdkn repaiml to Virgi- ^^« 
bills, the ooBunand^ of the German legions, earnegtly 
AIMitii^ him to lake upon him the reins of gdy^- 
nent; or, at least, entreating his mediation with the ge- 
nerals of Vitellins in their favoar. Upon his declining 
tiieir request, Rubrius Guilds, a person of considerable 
note, immediately undertook their embassy to the ge- 
nerals of the oonquering army, and soon after obtain«d 
pardon for all the adherents of Otho. 

Vitellius was immediately after declared emperor by 
die senate^ and receired the marics of distinction, which 
were now accustomed to ibllow the appointments of the 
strongest' side. At the same time, Italy was sererely em- 
barrassed by the soldiers, who committed such outrages' 
as exceeded all the oppressions of the' most calamitous 
war, Vitellius, who was yet in Gaul, resolved, before 
he set out for Rome, to punish the pnetorian cohorts, 
who had been the instruments of all the late disturbances, 
in the state. He, therefore, chitted therai to be disahned, 
and deprived of ihe name isthd honour of soldiers. He. 
ordwed also a hundred and fifty c^f those who were most 
guilty, to be put to dieath. 

Iliese Inright beginnings, however^ were soon shaded 
by his vices aiid extravagance. As he approached to* 
wards Rome, he passed through the towns with all iinan, 
ginable splendour; his passage by water wal^ in paintcid 
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galleys adorned with garlands of flowers, and profusely 
furnished with the greatest delicacies. In his journey, 
there neither was order nor discipline among his soU 
diers: they plundered wherever they came with impu- 
nity, and he 'seemed no way displeased at the licea- 
tionsness of ibhk hehktiova. Uppif hw arrival oa the 
field were^the tottte waa foi^ht whkb ji^t bia^ iti pas* 
seiiiaaon of the empire, ohsierviiig.tbe great Aumb^r c^. 
dead bodies <8calterM. oyer the p!aip^9ieii ftnd iMDwes* 
ooDfusedly iiitjermixed, p«frefykg, and taidtiiig the Bm\ 
wkb ibeir stench, he .seem^. iKk way Aocked at th^i 
ap^^tadle ; hut observed to. those about; hikn, that a .d^ » 
enemy smdt well ; and then calling for wine, he drank 
upon the field, and ordered large quantities lo be di»r. 
tributed among his soldiers* 

Upon his arrival at. Borne, he entered the dty, not a» 
a pkee he came to govesm widi justice, but as a town, 
that was become Ins onrn by Ae Jaws of coDqueat, He^ 
marched tfareugb the streets, mounted on horseback, dl 
IB armMr, die senate and people going before htm as if 
liie eaptivcR of his Jate. victory. He die tiext day imdo. 
the sehtKte a speech, in which hevmagmfied his own' 
actions, and pitxnised tbein extraordinary advanti^;es. 
from his adminisfciidon* He next harangued the people^ 
who being jiow* kmg aecostomed to ftitter aU is authoti 
lily, highly applauded and Messed thear aek empeiot« . 

In Ike mean time, hia soldiers being .perknitted tot 
satiate themselves in the debaucberiesr of. the city, g#cnr: 
totally unfit for war* The princapa} affdts : of the atate 
wci'e managed by' the lowest wretches, whom Fortane^ 
in her 'caprictoim moments,; aeemed pleilsed with ex# 
alting. Asiaticiis, bis freedman, attended, by a fpmi% 
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of play^ and charioteers, goremed all things, and. 
brought virtue into disrepute by their vicious exam{^Ie, 
YiteHiun, more abandoned than they, gave himself up 
to all kinds of luxury and profuBeness ; but gluttony 
tras bis favourite vice; so th&t he brought bimself to a- 
habit of vomiting, in order to be able to renew his meal* 
at pleasure. His entertainments, though seldom at hia 
own cost, were prodigfioiisly expeiisive ; he frequently 
invited himself to the tables of his subjects, breakfasiX 
ing with one, dining with another, and supping witlk a 
third, all In the same day. The most memorable of 
these entertainments, was that made for him by his 
brother, on bis arrival at Home. In this, were served 
up two tbousand several dishes of fish, and seven thou-' 
sand fowl of the most valuable kind8.r But ini one parf 
ticular dish, he seemed to have outdone all thlBiformev 
profusion of the most luxurious Romans. This dish, 
which was of such ipagnitude as to be dalled the shield 
of Minerva, was filled with an olio made from the sotinds 
of the fish called scari, the brains of pheasants and.woodp 
cocks, the tongues of the most costly birds, and the 
spawn of lampreys brought from the Carpathian sea. 
In order to cook this dish properly, a furnace was built 
in the fieldis, as it was too large for any kitchen to con- 
tain it* 

In this manner did this b^stly bfeature pit>ceed, 
spending his time in the mb^ gross sentoalities; so 
that Josephus telb uis, that if be had reigned long, the 
whole empire would not have been sufficient to have 
maintained his gluttony. All the attendant of his 
court sought to raise themselves, not' by Aeir virtrie 
mr abilities, but the sutaptubusness of their entertain- 
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liiente. This prodigality produced its attesdaiit, want i 
and Aaty in turn, gave rifse to cruelty. 

Those who had formerly been his associates, were 
now destroyed without mercy. Going to visit one of 
them in a riolent ferer, he mingled poison with hia 
water, and delivered it to him with his own hands. , H« 
never pardoned those money lenders who came ,ta d^*^ 
mand payment of his former debts. One of .the 9um** 
ber coming to salute him, he immediately ordered him 
to be carried off to execution; but shortly after, couit 
manding him to be brought back^ when all his attend«i 
ants thought it was to pardon the unhappy creditor, Yi-* 
tellius soon gave them to understand, that it was merelj^ 
to have die pleasure of feeding his eyes with his tor«r 
ments. Having condemned another to d^th^ he exe» 
rated his two sons with him, only for their preswuQg 
to iiitercede .for their fiither. A Roman knight being 
dragged away to execution, and cfyirig out. that- he had 
made the emperor his heir, Vitellins demanded to se^ 
•the will, were finding himself joint hejr widt anotiM»r» h^ 
ordered both to be executed, that he might enjoy th^ 
legacy without a partner. _ ^ 

By the continuance of such vices and cruelties as 
•these, he became, not. only a burthen to. himself, bqt 
odious to all mankind. The astrologers, a set of^pe<^lp 
who seldom fail to foretell the ruin of one whose whole 
study it is to become inimical to the world, began by 
prognosticating his downfall. A writing was set op in 
die Forum to this effect : ^ We,.in the name pf the an- 
** cient Chaldeans, give Vitdlius wiMrning to depart thui 
^ life by the ddends of October.'* YiteUiusy on his.pai;), 
received their informati<m with terror, and <ntlersd i41 
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the Bdttoleg&H to be banidied from Rome. An old 
womaii having foielold; that if he. surviTed his mother, 
be should reign miuiy: years in happiness and security, 
this gave him a desire of putting her to death; which 
he did, by refusing her sustenance under pretence of its 
b^ittg prejudicial to her ' health. But he sooa saw the 
CotiKty of relying upon such yain prognostications ; for 
h» soldiers, by their cruelty and rapine, having become 
insupportable to the inhabitants of Rome,*the legions of 
this East, who had at first' acquieeiced in his dominion, 
began to revolt; and portly after, unanimously resolved 
to make Yespaiasui eniperor. 

Vespasian, who was appointed commander against 
the rebellious Jewis, had reduced most of their country, 
except Jerusalem^ to subjection. The death of'Nero^ 
howcfver, had at first interrupted the progress of his 
arms; and the succession of Galfaa gave a temporary 
check to his conquests, as he was oUiged to send his 
son Titus to Rome, to receive that emp^cor's commands^ 
Titos, however, was so long detained by contrary winds, 
that he received news of Galba's death before he set sail« 
He then resolved to' continue neuter/doring the civil 
wars between Otho and Vitellius ; and when the latter 
prevailed, he gave him his homage with > reluctance. 
But being desirous of acquiring reputation, though he 
disliked the government, he determined to lay siege to 
Jemsalem, and actually made preparationa for that great 
undertaking, when he was given to utiderstand, that Vi- 
talhtts wafr detested by alt ranks iii the empire. These 
miiniittrings increils^ every day ; while Vespasian se-* 
cretty endslnrouired t6 advance the discotaitents of his 
army. By these m^ns ihoy bc^n, at length, to fix 
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(bdr eyes npon him as a person the most csqpable and 
willing to tepainate tbe miseries of bis country, and put 
. a period to tbe injuries it suffered. Not only the legbns 
vnder b» ouniinandy but tbose in Msesia and Pknnonia 
eame to die same resolution, so that they declared tbem- 
sdres fer Yespasite. He was also, wi&out bis own con* 
aent^ prodaimed emperor at Alexandria, tbe amy there 
confirming their sufiragpes widt extraordinaoy applause^ 
ted paying their accustomed homage. Still, howeFnr^ 
YeqMunan seemed to decliiie the honours done hmi; till, 
at length, hi& soldiers compelled hiin, with their threats 
of immediate death, to accept a title, vdiidi, in all proba- 
bility, he wished to ea^oy* He now, therefcHre, called a 
council of war, where it was resolved that his son Titin 
^uld carry on the war against the Jews; uid thdt Mn* 
tiahus, one of his generals, should, with the greatest part 
of. his h^ions, enter Italy; while Vespasian himself 
riiould levy forces in all parts of the East, in order to 
Keinforoe thooi, in case 4if necessity. 

During these preparations, Vitellius, though buried 
in sloth i|ud luxury, was resolved to make an effort to 
defend the empire ; wherefore, his chief oommandeiBy 
Valeas and Cecinna, were ordered to make all possible 
preparations to resist the invaders. The first army that 
Ofttered Italy with a hostile intention, was under the 
command of Antonius Primus, who was met by Cecinna 
near Cremona. A battle was expected to ensue ; but a 
negotiation taking fdace, Cecinna was prevailed upon to 
ebao^e sides, and declare for Vespasian. His axmy, how- 
ever, quicjkly repented of what they had done; and, im* 
pnsoning 4hejr genenJ, attacked Antbnitts, though widi« 
OQt a leader. The engag^ent continued during tho 
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ii!)v4e nigbit ^tui, m tbe mionwgf after a i»hort repast^ 
both arviies engaged a second time; when the aoldi^ra 
of AjQitCHiius sidioting the risiiig sun, according Up cuBtom^ 
Ae Vitellians anj^posing that thej had reoeired new rein^ 
forcemenlSt betook tb^mselFefi t^ flight, with the loi$ of 
thirty thoiMiand men. Sfaovtly aftei*, ii«eing their ge^* 
neral Ceciona from prisoni Aey pr^vmled upon him to 
intercede with l^ conqwroiB for pardon, which thejr 
cdi&ined ; though not without the mont hoirid barbae 
lities committed upon the citiaens of iCremona, whither 
they had retired for abelter* 

In the mean time, Vitelliiis was wallowing in all 
kinds of luxury and excefu?. However, when informed 
of the defeat of bi^ army, hjs former insolence was con* 
^rerled into an extreme of timidity and irresolution. At 
length, Tousing from hk lethargy of |m)tractad vici^ 
he cwimanded Julius ^rispus and Ajlphenus Vari|% 
with some forees that w«r9 in readiness, to gaard th^ 
.passes of the Ap^aitoesi to pre^f nt th/e enemy's marf^ 
to ISom^; reserving the principal body of his army»fi> 
secure the city, under tb^ command of bis brotb0r 
JLiuciUs. Bttt» being persuaded to repair to bis armjf 
ill pefson» his presence only served to increase th^ coui* 
f0mpt pf Us «(4dieri|. He there/appeared irr^90li^ 
and still luxurious; without counsel or conduct; igns^ 
rant of war; and demanding from o^hei^ thqse instruct- 
tions which it was bis duty to give. Aftm* a short ooith 
Imnance in the camp, fi^nd und^rstmiding th« revolt of 
hkrfloet, be returned Qnoe mdrib \o Rome, ev<^r fearful of 
.the last blow* and alwiiyci earless as >Iq d>e principal 
tobjeet of his conoer»i Kv^ry day, boweveiv onl^ sepr*d 
to tmiop his affaiisratilt mm d^^Miiite; lill^at last, he 
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made offers to Vespoeiaii of veAgniu^ the empire, pro- . 
Tided his life were spared, and a sufficient rerenue 
allotted for his support In order to enforce this re-- 
quest, he issued from his palace in deep mourning, with 
all his domestics weeping round him. He then w^it to . 
offer the swm*d of justice to Cedlius, the ecmsul ; which 
he refusing, the abject emperor prepared to lay dowii 
the ensigns of empire in the temple of Concord* But 
being interrupted by some, who cried out, that he hin^ 
self was Concord, he resolved, upon so weak an encou* 
ragement, still to maintain his power, and-imraediately 
prepared for his defence. 

During this fluctuation of counsels, one Sabinus, who 
bad advised Vitellios to resign, perceiving his desperate 
situation, resolved, by a bold step, to oblige Vespasian ; 
and accordingly seized upon the Capitol. But he was 
premature in. bis attempt; for the soldiers of Yi^idlins 
attacked .him with great fury; and prevailing by their 
numbers,' soon laid that beautiful buildmg in ashes* 
During this dreadful conflagration, Vitellius was feast- 
ing in the palace of Tiberius, and beholding all ihe 
horrors of the assault with great satisfaction* Sabinus 
wais taken prisoner, and shortly after executed by the 
eniperor's command. Young Domitian, his nephew, 
who was afterwards emperor, escaped by flight, in the 
habit of a priest ; and all ihe rest who survived the 
fire were put to the sword. 

But this transient gleam of success served liltf e ti 
improve the affahrs of Vitellius ; he vainly sent «me»* 
senger aliter pessenger» to bring Vespasian's geneeralf 
Antoni|is, to a eompositiop: this ^eommwader gave no 
answOT to his requests, but still cmitibued his maidt to- 
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wards Rome. Being arrived before the walls of the 
city, the forces of ViteHius were resolved upon de- 
fending it to the ufaiost extremity. It was attacked on 
three sides with the utmost fbry ; while the army within, 
srilying upon the besiegers, defended it with equal ob* 
stinacy. The bi^liei lasted a whole day ; till, at last, the 
besieged were driven into the city, and a dreadful 
daughter made of them in all the streets, which they 
vainly attempted to defend. In the mean time the citi- 
zens stood by, looking on as both sides fought; and, as 
if they had been in a theatre, clapped their hands; at 
one time encouraging one party, and again the other. 
As either turned their backs, the citizens would then fall 
upon them in their places of refuge, and so kill and plun- 
der them without mercy. But what was still more re- 
markable, during these dreadful slaughters, both within 
and without the city, the people could not be prevented 
from celebrating one of their most riotous feasts, called 
the Saturnalia; so that at one time might have been seen 
.a strange mixture of mirth and misery, of cruelty and 
lewdness; in one place, buryings and slaughters ; in 
another, drunkenness and feasting: here streams of 
blood, and heaps of mangled bodies; there lewd de* 
Imucheries and shameless strumpets : in a word, all the 
horrors of a civil war, and all the licentiousness of the 
most abandoned security. 

During this complicated scene of misery, ViteHius, 
who had been the cause of it all, retired privately to hh 
wife^s house, upon mount Aventine, designing that night 
to fy to the array ^commanded by his brother at Tarra* 

i : but quite ibcapable, through fear, of fonrfing any 
be dianged his mind, and returned again 
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to his palace, now roid and deaolate; all his daires now 
fersakmg him in his ^Ustress, and purposely avoiding his 
presence. There, after irandering for some tme, quite 
disconsolate, and fearing the faee of eveiy creature, he 
hid himself in an obscure oomer, from whence he was 
soon taken by a party of the conquering soldiers. Still, 
however, willing to add a few hours more to his mise- 
mble life, he begged to be kept in prison tiU the arrival 
of Vespasian at Rome, ppetending that he had secrets of 
importaiice to discover. But his entreatjc» were vain: 
thetsoldiers iHnding l|is hands behind him, and ilirowing 
a halt^ round his neck^ led him along, half naked, into 
the public Forum, upbraiding him as they proceeded. 
With all those bitter reproaches their malice could sug<« 
gfi0tf or his own cruelty might deserve They also tied 
his hair backwards, as was usual with the most infamous 
malefactors; andhcjd the point of a sword under his 
rhin, to prevent his hiding his face from the puUic* 
Some cast dirt and filth upon him as he passed; others 
i^triick him with their hands ; some ridicubd the defects 
of hw person, bils red fiery face, and the enoflrmcms great- 
ness <^bis belly. At length, being come to the place of 
punishment, they killed him with many blows; an^ then 
df^gglog the dead body through the streets with a hook, 
Ih^y threw it with all* pass3)le ignominy into the river 
Tiber. Such was the merited end of this brutal em* 
peror, iq ^be fifty-seventh year <^ his age, after a short 
lefgH of eight moptb^.tod five days ; so that Plutardh 
qoi^arets this emperor and his two pi;ed^o«ssors, to the 
kings in iTfigiddie^, who jqst appear upon Ihe stc^ge, 9ii4 
iMo arie destroyed. VitoUius seemed the only: i^rant 
iirho eit^fd upon his comnumd with ecudty: Nam and 
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Caligula gave die begmnuigs of their reiga to mercy 
and jvstic&i but this nu>iuiter waa first ad yaoced tor his 
vices; began his gorenment with craelty ; oonlhiued it 
with nnirersal detestatim; and died to thesatia&ctioitof 
all mankind. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Vespasian^ the tenth Emperor. 

ViTELLius being qow no more, the conquering a. d. 
army pursued the enemy throughout the whole "^O. 
city, wiiile neither houses nor temples afforded refqge t^ 
the fugitives. The streets and public places were all 
strewed with dead; each man lying slain where it waf 
bis misfortune to be overtaken by his unmerciful pur* 
sueis. But not only the enemy suffered in this manner, 
but many of the citizens, who were obnoxious to the fol^ 
diersy were dragged from their bouses, aufd killed witlW 
out any form of trial. The hjsat of their resentment 
being, somewhat abated, they iiext beg^n to aieek fof 
plunder; and under pretence of se^cbiiaig tof thf 
enemy, left no place without marks of their rage or 
rapacity. Besides the soldicprs, the lower rabble j^ine^ 
in lliese detestable outrages; seeie iQf tb» basest slpvfif 
came and discovered the riches of thejr mestters; Hfm^ 
were detected by their nearest frieiMif»; 4ie whole oil^ 
was filled with duUsry and lamentation; inmodwh tb<4 
tb» fonner ravages of CUfcho sad Yitdlins w/sse p#fr cMr 
aidered as slight «vils in .Cioinpariapn* 
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At tengdi, however, upon tbe arrival of Mdtiaiiiitfy 
general to Vetpa»ian, these slaughters ceased^ and the 
slate began to wear an s^pearance of former tranquillity. 
Vespasian was declared emperor^ by the unanimous 
consent both of the senate and the army; and dignified 
With all those titles which now followed rather the 
power, than the merit of those who were appointed to 
govern. Messengers were dispatched to him into Egypt, 
desiring his return, and testifying the utmost desire for 
his government. But the winter being dangerous for 
sailing, he deferred his voyage to a more convenient 
season. Perhaps, also, the dissensions in other parts of 
the empire, retarded his return to Rome ; for Claudius 
Civilis, in lower Germany, excited his countrymen to 
revolt, and destroyed the Roman garrisons which were 
placed in different parts of that province. Yet, to give 
his rebellion an air of justice, he caused his army to 
'swear allegiance to Vespasian, untO he found himself 
in a condition to throw off the mask. When he thought 
himself sufficiently powerful, he disclaimed all submis- 
sion to the Roman government, and having overcome 
<me or two of the lieutenants of the empire, and being 
joined by such of the Romans as refused obedience to 
the taew emperor, he boldly advanced to give Cere^ 
riis, Vespasian's general, battle. In the beginning of 
tiiis engagement he seemed successful, breaking the Ro» 
man legions, and putting their cavalry to flight. But, 
at length, Cerealis, by his conduct, turned the fate of the 
day; and not only routed the enemy, but took and d^ 
stroyed their camp. This engagement, however, was' not 
decisive ; several others ensued with doubtful success. 
An accommodation, at length, determined what arms 
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<knAA not elfect. Civilis obtained peaee for bw coon- 
trymen and pardob for bimself ; for the Simian empire 
was, at this time, 6o torn by its own diirisions^ ibat the 
barbarous nations aroutid made incttrsions with impu- 
ttity, and were sure of obtaining peltoe, whenever they 
thought proper to demand It. 

During the time of these 'oemmotions inr Oermany, 
the Sarmatians, a barbarous nation to the nortb east of 
the empire, suddenly paiased the rirei^ later, and m«rch« 
ing into the Roman' doimnidna With celerity and fury, 
destroyed serend garHsons, and an army under the 
€omm:and of Fonteiu^ Agrippa. However, they were 
driven back' with some slaughter, by Rubrins' Gallus, 
Vespasian's lieutenant, into their native forests ; where 
several attempts were made to confine them by garrisons 
and forts placed along the eonfines of their coontiy. But 
these hieudy nations, having ence found the'way into tbe 
empire, never after desisted from invading it at every 
opportunity ; till, at length, they ovenran and destroyed 
the glory of Rome* 

Yespdsian continued some months at Alexandria, in 
^gypty where, it is said, he cured a blind and lame man 
by touching them. Before he set out for Rome, he gave 
his son Titus tbe command of the army that was to lay 
aiege to Jerusalem ; while he himself went forward, and 
was met many miles from Rome by all the s^iate, and 
near half the inhabitants, who gave the sincerest testi« 
monies of their joy, in having to emperor of'sudi great 
arid experienced virtues* Nor did he in the least diii^ 
point their expectations ; being equally assiduous in re* 
warding merit, and pardoning his adversaries; in re- 
forming the manners of the dtiaens, and 8ettin|( them 
Ae best example in his own* 
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I0 tke mciiiii time, Tkiis cftrried. Oft the war agMii»l 
the Jews with rigont. ThiA cbstili^ie and infetualed 
people h$id totig reaolved to nemt th^ Roman power, 
vainly hoping to find protection irom Hearen^ wfaidi 
their impi«ti^ had utterly offended* Their own historiai^ 
represents them, as arrived at the h%hest pitch of, 
iniyitty ; while fiimine%«arth\q[aake8, and prodigies, all 
coDS^red to for^arn their approaching ruin. Nor was 
it sufficient that heaven and earth seblkied combined 
aganst tbein ; they had the most bitter dissensions among 
diemselves, and were Split into two parties, that robbed 
and destroyed each other with impunity; still pillaging^ 
and, at the same timfe, boasting their zeal for the relig^oft 
^rf* their ancestors. 

At the head of one of liiose parties was an incendiary, 
whose name was John. This fanatic afikcted sovereiga 
power, and filled the whole city of Jerusalem, and all 
the towns around, with tumult and pillage. In a short 
time, a new fiiction arose, headed by one Simon, who ga** 
thering together multitudes of robbers and murderers, 
who had fled to the mountains, attacked many cities and 
towns, and reduced all Idumea into his power. Jeru- 
salem, at length, became the theatre in which these two 
demagogues began to exercise their mutual animosity { 
Johi^ was possessed of th^ temple, while Simon was ad- 
mitted into the city, both equally enraged against each 
other ; while slaughter and devastation followed their 
pretensions* Thus did a city, formerly celebrated for 
peace and unity, become the i^eat of tumult and con- 
fusion. 

It was in this miserable situation that Titus came to 
ait down before it with his conquering army, and began 
his operations within about, six f urloiigs of the place* It 
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wOB at tbe least of the Pais6yer, when fh^ plflk» was 
filled with aft idfinitemultitade of peofde, who bad caam 
front aU partit lo celelmte that greart flolemnity^ that 
Titus undertflbk to besiege it. His presence produced a- 
temporary TecoooiliatHm between the contendii^ facdoi^s: 
within; so that they imanlmously resolred to oppose the 
ccoDinon enemy first, and then decide their domestic 
^piarreis at a mote con^^ient season. Their first arilyy 
which was made with much futy atidresolutiony put the: 
Romans intd great discnrfler^ and obliged them to dian^: 
don their cantp^ and fiy to the mooiBtainsi However/ 
rallying immediately afier^ the Jews were forced badk 
into the City; wUIe Titus, in penton^ showed surprising 
instances of iTalouv and condui^t. 

These advantages over tihe Romans, only renewed in. 
the besieged their desires of {^vatet vengeance. A tu-r 
mult eisued in the temple, in whkh several oi both 
parties wo'e slain: ahd in this manner, upon eveily re^. 
missicm from ^idbsoiy the fiietiras of John and Siineuf 
viblently rag*ed against each otbev within f agreeing only^ 
in their resblfttion to defeml the city a^nst' the Ro« 
mans* 

Jerusalem was Strongly fortified by three walls on> 
every side^ except where it was: fenced by dee^ yal%s»^ 
Titus begtm by battering down the outward wall, whicb^ 
after much fatigue and danger^ Im elfected ; all the time^ 
showi% the greatest clemency to the Jews, aud i^ering^ 
tfa«m repeated assuMttces of panloni But this infatu^: 
ated people refoied his proflered kiuddess with con^ 
tempt, and hapiited Us humanity to his fears. Five 
days nfiter the commencenient of die siege, Titus broke 
^irtlogfa the second wail, and^ thohgh driten back hf 
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the besieged^ he recovered his gromid, and made pse^ 
pantkHis for batterings the third widl,.wliicii was their 
last defence. But fimt he sent Josephas, their cottatry*- 
man, into the city, to exhort them to yield, who» amng 
ril his eloquence to persuade them, was only p^eviled 
with scoflb and reproaches. The siege was now, there* 
ibre, carried on with gieater vigour than hefufei aaivmri 
batteries for engines were raised, wUdi HPere no. soomt 
built than destrcrf ed by the en em y. At length, it was 
resolved in eouncB, to surround the whole city wkh a 
trench, and thus prevent all relief and succours from 
abroad; This, which was quickly executed, seemed no 
way to intimidate the Jews. Though fiimine and pesti- 
lence, its necessary attendant, began now to make the: 
most horrid ravages within the waUs, yet this despemte 
people still resolved to hold out Though obliged to 
live upon the most scai^ and unwboletome food, though, 
a bushel of com was sold for six hundred crowns, and- 
Ijie holes and the sew«» were ransacked for carcasseSi 
Aat had long since grown putrid, yet they were not to 
be moved. The famine raged at last to such an exoesa» 
that a woman of distinction in the city boiled her own 
child to eat it; t which horrid account coming to- the ears 
of Titus, he declared that he would bury so abominable 
a*crime in the ruins of their state. He now, therrf<»e, 
cut down all the woods within a considerable distance: 
of the city, and causing more batteries to be raised, boi 
at length battered down the wall, and. in five days en?* 
tered the citadel by force. Thus reduced to the very; 
verge of ruin, the remaining Jews still, deceived ^theiEf* 
selves with absurd and folse expectations, while many 
fidse prophets deluded the multitude^ dedaiing^ they 
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shgiMild 800b have assistance from. God« The heal of the 
battle was now, thei:eforey gathered round the inner wall 
of. the temple, while the. defendants desperately com- 
bated from the fop.. Titus was willing to save this 
beautiful structure, but a soldier casting a brand into 
some a^a<^nt buildings,, the fire communicated to the 
tem[de, and, notwithstanding the utmost endeavours on 
both sides, the whole edifice was quickly consumed. 
The sight of the temple in ruins, effectually served to 
damp the ardouir of the Jews. They .now began to per- 
ceive., thai Heaven had forsaken them, while their a'ies 
and lamentations echoed from the a^'acent mountains. 
£vea those who were almost expiring, lifted up their 
dying eyes to, bewail the loss of thejr temple,; which 
|diey vajl^ued more than life itself. The most resolute^ 
however, still endeavoured to defend the upper and 
stronger part of the dty, named Sion ; but Titus, with 
}m batteirjiig engines, soon made himself entire master 
of the ^ace. Jphu and Simon were talfLen from the 
vaults where they had concealed themselves; the former 
i^s condemned: to perpetual iinprisonment, and the 
latter re^rved to grace the conqueror's triumph. The 
greatest .part of the populace, were put to the sword, 
and'.the city was entirely razed by the plough ; so that, 
according ^o ouf Saviour'^ prophecy, not one stone re- 
mained upoD another.. Thuff,afiter a siege of six months, 
this noble city W(i|s totally destroyed^ having fiounshed, 
(Under the .peculiar protecljoxi of Heaven^ about two thou- 
sand years. The numbecs who perished in this siegc^ 
according to Josepbus, amoimted to above a million of 
souls, and the captiyies to almost a faundreu thousands 
The temporal state of the Jews ei^ded with their city; 

VOL. II. Q 
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while the wretched isbrriTOhi were biartftheii»«oM,«»i 
dispersed into all pftrts of the wcMrld. 

Upon the tiEtking of Jerusalem, his si»ldtef« woftdd 
have crotirned Titos as conqueror, but Ihb modestljr to- 
fused the honour, alleging, Aat 1m Was olily an instru^ 
ment in the hand of Hearen, that nAnifeeftly d^Iaml 
its wrath against the Jews. At RoiM, faoWferer, all 
men's mouths wer^ filled with the ptkbes of d>e con- 
qtieror, who had vioi only shown himi^lf ail excellent' 
general, but a courageous combaitant : hh return, diere^ 
fore, in triumph, which he did willi his father, waa 
marlced with all the magnificence and joy fhat was in 
the power of men to express. All Hkiags'thsA were es- 
teemed valuable or beautified among Aien, wef^ brought 
to adorn this great occasion. Among ^ rich spoiled 
were exposed vast quantities of gold, tAken out of die 
temple; but ^e Book of the Holy La"^ was not di<^ 
least remarkdble among the iltagilificent prirflision. Iliis 
was the first time that ever BCome saw the father^nd the 
son triumph together. A triumphal ardi was erected 
bpon this occasion, on which were deseribed all tfa^ 
victories of Titus over the Jews, whidi reinaius aliUdel 
entire to this very 'day. Vespasian likewbe built 4 
temple to Peace, wherein were deposited most of A6 
Jewish spoils ; and.haVing.now^cahned all cocAfmotioiii 
in every part of the empire^ he shut tip'llietfemple of 
Janus, which had been open about five dr six jfears. 

Vespasian having Aus given security and peace to 
the ehipire, resolved to correct numlierless abuses, which 
had grown up under the tyrannyof 'h& predecessofs. 
To effect this with greater iease, he joined ![%tis wiA 
him in the consulship and tribunitial "puwer; abd, m 
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aome measnre, admitted htm a ^rlii«r in nil; t]M$ high^' 
est offices of the i^«t€. He l^egw with re^t^inwi^ tha 
Ijoentiousiiess of the army, Aod ^qing them baids: io 
dMir prktitte discipline. 11^ .oniec«d. a ymng officer i^ 
be bfbke for being perfitmed^ doolafing he hud rathi^r 
he iiad stank of garlkk. Some mlitary messeagerd der 
siring money to huyjshoes,lke ordered the|ii>fw the;iiir 
ft«re.io perform their jaimieyB birelbot. {1$; was not l^^ 
^rict.mth regard to theseQatoraaAd thekoigbli;* H^ 
•torned oiitsuch as were a disgwce^t^ their ^tioQ, avid 
jw p p l ied (their plaices with the most worAy.men he fJ^hiltf 
-find. He /abridged the prooeases that )had been o^ilpied 
to antinmuKNuAIeleiiftfiintbe^oomcts of jiisttoe* ;|& 
took <eare to re-^fy sueh parts of Cecity es had m^S- 
fecedin the late eommodoBs ; imftkiilarty Ae HCapiMlr 
which had been lately burnt ; and idiidi ibe Mm ^r^- 
stored to tnareitfian foraier inagnifijceiiiee^ Ms likewise 
4>iiilt;a fameiis afnph^M!atre,l:he.nriDs.t>f iwhicfli are io 
'iSm day (aa «tidence of jts ancient gmodenri^ Xheothir 
.nthmiii^ddesintfaeeBipsealsofidieffed his patomalciKHi; 
jbe impTored andbL^as were dedittingyadoaied/dthers^ and 
^bnilt^imnj aniew* Inaucb acts es the«e».he passed allong 
-Mg» of <leidiencyiaulmoderafaon.; ao.thal;jt:is;flaidyiM> 
tman suffered rbjr aii;fiD|itst^or a f enere jdkeree. daringihts 
edmUstratiqn; ' • .) 

JUius SalHOfls iseefiis jto l^e^die jMljrtfpemoa ndiQiwas 
itreaieA with g«eatieriiigDQFfthtm;ieiS)iisHdli^ 
.pecor. Salrinus, as.w«»(}iist jnentkiovBaft hefo^ jKSBiOom- 
jmaBHlerr of a onall anny^iniiSauli; aiifi:haddkclar6d>hini- 

)ar9i^ wesjrfiortly afisri^mrdDmNDrby IScbpaaiahtS gmnrit 
;aiid hi9 Um$a£ f<Hn|dBeA»tQ(,itci^isalcifydlydll^hk iHe 
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for 901116 time wandered fhrougli Ae RomftH provinces 
wifbottt being discovered ; bnt finding the parniit every 
dhy become doner, he was obliged to hide himself in a 
catre, in which heremsuned concealed for no less than 
nine years, attended all the time by his feithfal wife Ep- 
pbnina, who provided provisions for his support by day, 
-and repaired to him in theni^t. She was at length 
discovered in the performance of this pions office, and 
Sabinns was taken prisoner and carried to Rome. Se- 
veral intercessions were made to the emperor in his. be- 
half ; Epponina herself appearing, with her two children, 
-and imploring her husband's pardon. However, neidier 
her tears nor entreaties could prevail ; Sabinns had been 
too dangerous a rival to obtain mercy; so that, though 
she and her children were spared, her husband sufiered 
by the executioner. 

But Ais seems to be the only instance in which he 

resented past offences. He caused the daughter 'of Vi- 

tellius, his avowed eiiemy, to be married into a noble 

fetnily ; and he himself provided her a suitable fortune. 

One of Nero*s servants coming to entreat pardon for 

having once rudely thrust him out of the palace, and 

'insulting him when in office, Vespasian only took his re- 

'Venge by serving him just in the same manner. When 

any plots or conspiracies were formed against him, he 

disdained 1o punish the gnOty; saying, that they de- 

Hserved rather his contempt for dieir ignorance, thtfa hii 

^resentment; as they seemed to envy him a dignity of 

whidi he duly experienced 'the uneasiness. When he 

was seriously advised to beware of Metius Pomposianus, 

against whom there was strong cause of sus^ion^ he 

raised him to the dignity of consol ; adding, that the 
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time would come when he mmt be sensible of so greal 
a benefit. . 

His liberality in the encouragement of arts and leam^ 
ing was not less than his clemency. -He settled a con-: 
stant salary of a hundred thousand sesteroes upon the 
teachers of rhetoric. He was particulariy favouFable to 
Josephusy the Jewish historian. Quintilian» the orator, 
and Pliny, the naturalist, flourished in his reign, and 
were highly este^paed by hinu He was no l^ss $n.m« 
courager of all other eX€^Uen4J|es in ^, and invited the 
greatest masters and artificers, firom all parts of the 
world, making them considerable presents as he fimnd 
occasion. 

Yet all his numerous acts of generosity and mag- 
pificence, could not preserve his character from the im- 
piitatipu of rapacity and avarice. He revived many 
obsolete methods of tax$ti<»i,,and even bought and sold 
compiodities himself, in Order to increase. hia fortune^) 
He .is charged with advanciiig the most avaricious go- 
vemors.to the provinces, in ord^r to share their plunder 
on their return to Rome. He descended to some very 
unusual and dishonourable imposts, even to the layiug 
a tax upon urine. . When his son Titus remonstrated 
agains.t the meanness of ^uch a tax, Vespasian t^ing 
a piece of money, demanded if the smell ofiended 
him; adding, that this very money wa» produced by 
urine. But the avarice of prince is generally a virtue 
wjien their own expences are but few. The e^ccheq^r, 
wbe)i.yeq>asian came to the. throne, was $o much ex^ . 
baips^d, that he informed the senate that, it would re- 
quire a.supply of three hundred millions (of our money) 
to reresUibUsh the ^^mnpnwealth* Thiii necewity must 
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ikatoFaHy ftoide^ more numatmm and hettvy fa»itkNi9 
than the empire had hitherto experienced: bat whfle 
Ae prbviaeeg wete Am nbligfed to cowbrilmte to the 
sappoTt of hit power, he took every preeaatioti to pto^ 
Tide for their safety ; no that ire Kind but two insarree* 
tiona in hia rei^. 

In the fourth year of hia reiga, Antiodias, king of 
CoBiageaa^ holding a pri?ate corresiM>tidence with tlto 
BMTthkitts, the deelared ^lemies of Rome, waa taken 
prisoner in Citicia, by Pc^tns, the governor, and ^ent 
bound to Borne* Birt Vespaaia^ generously prevented 
ill ill treatment fowntfda him, by giviiig him a residence 
at Lacedaemon, and allowing him a revenue suitable ta 
hirdignity. 
A. i>. About the same tnae also, the Alani^ a barbaromft 
'^^* people, inhabiting along the river Tattak, abali« 
doned thefar barren wilds^ and invaded the kingdom 
of Media. From thenoe passing like a torrent into Ar* 
nenia, after great mvagei^ they overthrew Tiridates, the 
king of that country, with prodigious slaughter. Titos 
was at length sent to chastise their insolence, and reliefv^ 
a king that was in alliance with Rome, iiowever, Ao 
barbmans retired at the approach of the Roman Army, 
loaden with plunder; being, in some measure, cdm^ 
pelted to wait a more favourable opportunity of renewing 
their irroptiMis. 

But these ineuiaions were as a transient storm^ th^ 
eflfeets of which were soon repaired by the empefor*s 
moderation add assiduitjr. We are told, that he new- 
formed and established ft thousand unions, whidi had 
seareely beifoi^ amounted to two hundred. No pAK 
kinoes in the ^mpare ky out 6( his view and pr^il^etiOB* 
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He bad, during bis whole reign^ a particular regard to 
Britain ; his generals, Petilius Cerelis and Julius Fron« 
tinus, brought the greatest part of the island into sub- 
jection ; and Agrioola, who succeeded soon after, com- 
pleted what they had begun. 

Such long and uninterrupted success no way in- 
ciease4 Ibia emperor's Yaaity. He cTiBr seemed arerse 
tfk those «welluig titl^ which the senate and people 
yir^9» cwatantly o&mg him. When the king of F«eC 
thia, i» onie of his leM^rs, styled bim9^1jf kiog of kings, 
VesppMHiMft in Im fmweipf only called bimself simply 
]^viiis Yefpasi^ He: waa so flir fiom Mteiiptiag to 
hid^ the.»e$aM^esg of hi^ original, thwt he fiequmlljr 
meptjmed it ii» company r and when s^me iatienm 
inrere for deriving bjfi pedigree from Hevcnks* be de*? 
apised and derided tbi» meanness of theiir adulalioii. Id 
thia maMer, ba?iog reign^ tea ye«rs, ksred by bis snbt 
|c^ Md deser^iriag tbw sifiMfcioQi he wi^ siitpnsed with 
w iadispoaitJioii at CampiBMm» wbi^h frew die b^pammg 
)m declwr^ w<Hdd be Atal, drying out* in the apkil of 
paganismf ^^ Metbii^ I am going to be a god." Bsr 
moYing from tbemee to the city, and afk^wards to ar 
coontry-seat ww Roioe, be was there taken widi a fluxt 
which bcottght him to the last extfenaty. Itowevef; 
perceiving his end approaching, aaid as be was just 
going U> expire, he cried out, that ao emparor oaght to 
die standing; wJkerafore, matng himsM npoii his feet, 
he capiced in the hands of those tbi^ sustained him* 

^ He was a man/' says Plbvy^ *f in w^om power infaie 
^joo alteratiOD, exoqpt in giving him the. iqipfHrtimity 
f ^ of doing good eqiml to bis wilL'' He was ilie sceond 
Boman lemfBtat thatdied a natuissl death ; aiid he was 
peaceably succeeded hy. Titiis his son* ' 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Titugf the eleventh Emperbr. 

A. D. Titus being joyfully received as emperor, not- 
^^* ; withstanding a slight opposition from bis brother 
Domitian, who maintained that he himself was appointed, 
and that Titns had falsified the will, began to reign with 
Ae practice of every virtue that became an emperor and 
a man. During the b'fe of his father, there had been 
inany imputations against him, both for ertielty, lust, and 
prodigality; but, upon his exaltation to the throne, he 
seemed entirely to take leave of his former vices, and 
becetee an example of the greatest moderation and hu- 
manity. His first step towards gaining the affections 
of ^ his subjects, was his moderating his passions, and 
Mdling his strong inclinations. He had long loved Be- 
renice, sister to Agfrippa, king of Judeea, a woman of the 
greatest beauty and refined allurements. But knowing 
that the connection with her was entirely disagreeable 
to the people of Rome, he gained a victory over his af- 
fections, and sent her away, notwithstanding their mu- 
tual passion, and the many arts she used to induce him 
to change his resolutions. He next discarded all those 
who had been the former ministers of his pleasures, and 
fOTbore to countenance the companions of his looser re- 
creations, though he had formerly taken great pains in 
the selection. This moderation, added to his justice and 
generosity, procured him the love of all the good<men, 
and the appellation of The Delight of Mmkmd; whidi 
all his actions seemed calculated to ensure. 
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As be came to tlie throne with all the advantage of 
his father's popohurity, he was resolred to use every: 
method to increiiise it He therefore took palticnlar cam 
to punish all informers, false witnesses, and promoted of 
dissension. Those wretdies, who bad their rise in the 
licentioasness and impunity of former reigns, wei« liow 
become so nnmerous, that their crimes called loudly fiHT 
punishment. Of these, therefore, he daily made public 
examples; condemning them to be scourged in the 
most public streets; next to be dragged through, the 
theatre, and theki to be banished into the uninhabtteil 
parts of the empire, or sold as slaves. He. exhibited 
also many shows, which were very sumptuous and mag- 
nificent. He, in one day, caused 'five thousand wild beasts 
to be baited in the amphitheatre for the entertainment of 
the people. These public rejoidngs were continued for 
a ^hundred days together; during which, he permitted 
the people to dictate the manner in which they should- 
choose to be entertained. His courtesy and readfaiess 
to do good have been celebrated even by Cfaristian.wri* 
tens; his principal rule being Bev«r to send anypeti« 
tioner dissatisfied away. One night, recollecting, that he ^ 
had done nothing beneficial to mankind the day pre* 
ceding, he cried out among his firiends, ^ I have loist a 
*^ day ;*' a sentence too remarkable not to be universiaiy 
known. 

He was so tender of the lives of his subjects, that he 
took upon him the office of pontifex naaximus- or high 
priest, to keep his hands undefiled with blood. He. so 
little regarded jsuch as censured or abused him^ that he ^ 
was heard to say, ^ When I do nothing worthy pf cen* 
f'sure, why should I be displeased at it?" He wascveu 
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lieurd to affinii»'lliat ke hod Yndier die hioiMlf tboQ put 
miotlieF l» dMttu Leiiiiiiiig tbat two Doblemeii had c(NH 
flpired agaimit Urn, he r^ily forgave Ibem and Ae 
aext dftf phicing theoi next himaetf ia the theatre, he 
put the ewoida wkh whieh the gladiatore fgaght ia(e> 
Aeir haM]a» demandmg their jadgment and iqpprobap* 
tion^whedier they were of sofficientahcjrtDees^ Ibp«r^ 
doncd his Inrother Domitian in the same luaaMr, who 
had aetiialljr prepared all things for an open rebeUioB. 

In diis reign an eruption of mount Vesuvius did i 
sidenMe damage, overwhelming many towns, and i 
kig its aslMs into countries more than a hundred 
distant Upon this memorable oooasioo, Pliny ^ the na^ 
-inalist, lost his life; for bmig impelled by too eager a 
curiosity to observe the eruptioni he was suffocated in 
the JMBCii There happened also about this time a fins 
at Rome, whieh continued three dayi and nights suo* 
eessively, being followed by a plague, in which t^ tboo* 
sand men wore buried in a day. The emperor, however, 
did all that lay in his power to repair the damages sos* 
teiaed by the public; and, with respei^ to the city, de* 
dared that he would take the whde loss oi that upon 
himself. 

These disasters were, in some measose, counter* 
balanoed by the successes in Britain, undor Agrioda. 
This excellent general having been sent into that cqhU'p 
try towards the latter end of Vespasian's rrign, showed 
himself equally expert in quelling die refractory, and 
dviliadng those who had fornieriy submitted to the 
Soman power. The Ordovices, or inhaUtants of North 
Wales, were the fifst Aat were subdued. He then 
made' a descefit upon Mona, or the island of Anglesey, 
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which surrendered at dicicretioD* Haying thtia rendered 
himself master of the whole country, he took every me« 
thod to restore discipline to his own army, and to intro- 
duce some share of politeness among those whom he 
had conquered. He exhorted them, both by advice 
and example, to build temples^ theatres, and stately 
bouses* He caused the scms of their nobility to be in- 
structed in the liberal arts; he had them taught the 
Latin language, and induced diem to imitate the Boman 
modes of dress ^md living. Thus, by degrees^ this bai^ 
barous people began to assume the luxurious mimnefs 
of llieir con^pi^KHrs, and in some time, even to outdo 
them, in all the refinements of sensual pleasure. Fof 
these^^ successes in Biftain, Titus was saluted emperor 
the fifteenth time; but he did not long survive this ho>- 
Aowt being surprised by a violent fever at a littlle d»- 
4aDCe from R4Hne« P^ceiving his death approach, be 
dedared^ that, during the whole course of his life, he 
faiew but one acticm of which he repented; and that 
action he did not think proper to express. He expired 
shortly aft^, but not without suspicion of treachery 
firom his brother Domitian, who had long wished to go- 
vern. His deadi was in the forty-first year of his age, 
Iwving reigned two years, two months, and twenty 
days. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

jDtmitioMf tie twtl/ih Emperor. 

A. D. TBBloTew]iidiannuibofpeo|delNwetoTitii% 
®1* faciliMed the electioii of Ii» brother Domitiui, 
DotwidMandiiig the ill opinkm many had abeady ooii-^ 
cerred of him. Hk ambitkNi was abeady but too well 
kftown* and his pride soon appeared npon his oomittg to 
die throne; baring been heard io declare, that he had 
gjyen the empire io hk father and brother, and now re^ 
ceked it again as his dne. 

The beginnhig of bis reign was nnirersally accept* 
able to the people, as he appeared equally remarkable 
lor bis demency, liberality, and justice. He carried hii 
abhorrence of cmelty so far, as, at one time, to forbid die 
saerifieing of oxen. His liberality was such, that he 
would not accept of the legacies that were left him by 
such as had children of their own. His jivtice was sncb, 
diat he woold sit whole days, and reverse die partial 
sentences of the ordinary judges. He appeared yery 
careftil and liberal in repairing the libraries that had 
been burnt, and recovering copi^ of snich books as had 
been lost, sending purposely to Alexandria to transcribe 
and correct them. 

But he soon began to show the natural deformity of 
his mind. Instead of cultivating literature, as his fa- 
ther and brother had done, he neglected all kinds of 
study, addicting himself wholly to meaner pursuits, parti- 
cularly archery and gaming. He was so very expert an 
archer, that he would frequently cause one of his fAaves 
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to Stand at a great distance; with hk hand spread «Hi\fi 
mark, and would idioot bis arrows with such exactnbs% 
9s to stick them all between his fingers. He institute 
three sorts. of contests to be observed every five yeatu; 
in musicy hoFBemanship, and wrestling ; .but at the same 
time he • banisbed all pfaflosophers :a&d mallmnati«iims 
fipom B(«le.: No emperor before him .entertained the 
people with sach various and expulsive shows. Buria^ 
these diversioBs he distributed great rewacds^ sittii^ as 
president himsdft adorned with a > purple boIm^ ;aad 
«cown, with the priests of Jupiter and the.ceUege -of 
Flavian priests about Um. • The meaiuieto of his oe*« 
cupations in sditude, ivust a justi.Gontrast to his ex- 
hibidmis of publie ost^itation. He jisuaUy spent his 
hours of retiremeiit in catching ftiesfandsticliing them 
throngh with a bodkin; so that one ofhis servants being 
:askedy if the en^i^ror wiere alone, answered^ diat he had 
not so much as a fly to bear him ccmtpliny.: • . 

: His vices seemed evi^y day to increase with, tb&dn* 
jration of his re^; and as he thus became moreiodious 
to the: people, all their mupnms otity served .Id add 
,str«igth to his suspicions, and malice. to his cruelty. 
His ungrateful treatment of Agriccda seemed die firat 
^mptom of his natural, malevolence* Domitian was id* 
ways particularly fond of obtaining a mililary ceputar 
tioD, and therdbre jealous of it in others. He hod 
marched sKMue time bdbre, into Gml, upon a pretended 
expedition against the Catti, a.people of fi«rmany^ and 
without ever seeing Ae enemy, resolved to have, the .ho- 
nour of a triumph upon his netuta to Rome.. . For that 
^purpose he puidmsed a number of slaves, whom he 
^drsMed in German habils» mid at the he^d of this mise- 
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fttUe procettiioA eoitemd tbe ^city, amidst the 
flodomtttionB, wid ooiniealed odnleMf t, ^ adl ins «iib^ 
jecls« five successes, tkerefore^ of Agricda kk BritaiBr' 
sflMSted im wkh im eadreme degree of enVy. Ikis ad« 
mMble gentrsl^ T^rlio is soaree mentisned by aiijf odicr 
wsitnr «KeepA:Tai9itii3,.paini0l 'the adiimtag«s wliidi lie 
luid dtnisdy obtansd* He subdued the CMedonims; 
aad :oirerennse <9srlgMas, the SrMsh cbie^ sit the bn4t 
ef tUHjrthoHSBd men; and, aAerwaidsveadmg o«t « 
flest to woiirtiM ceai^t^ifirstdisooTieredieccfitBritamle 
be an islands lie likotrjse disosrered and subdued die 
Ofkaeys^ and tiMSs tedueed -the lAde iaite^ a dnJHaed 
fuennce bf -die fieoMSi empire. Mhtm, the aoosiuit ^ 
these «Mce«iai sras brought to SoMitiaq^he veeeii^ 
it with :a/si9eiBing pleaaure, ^bat real ^uaeasinseB^. 'fie 
AfOttght 'Agvictia^s tUag repatstien a taokiiepvoaoh 
upen-his dwii inaetitity ; and instead of aHetuptiag 'to 
emulate, he iiesoivrsd to aiippMs ^the ment of his ser^ 
mes. ^He ordered him, tb€grd0re,>0xteniai iBwks of ap- 
probatioa; and tebk isare that tmunspfcant emamettts, 
•tatoet, and mother hoaoum^^ahouid be deo^eed^bim^ ' hm, 
at the'sanoi^ time he renuyred him freni his icsnunaad, 
amder a pretence dF appoihting hin to ;tle govensmtinyt 
df Syria. By these means, AgriooiuHnirfenfcned v^ .his 
pwmice to Salhistibs IauouHus, bat msb JbiH|d 4imt 
^ria^astiAiBmrige disposed o£ Upon his >retum to 
Bomc , ^ieh was pmieAdy^and by night, he^ was oooUy 
aeoeired ^by the >€«pen)r;.aBd, iepsaig aome time after 
•inntiremeiit^it'was>siipppoed by iEKmie,)dwt has and vas 
iMiten^ by Bemttiatt%daeb£on. 

^Domitiaaaoon.afterfiiund die want of (^ axpnaianoqd 
-a coowttrnder, in tbe^asnyniiptibaaiof 'Ae.barhaBOW 
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iN^jbtifi (hsEt MirrMirfed die emfrire* Tb» Saitt aii i l M i 
in Ettrof>e, j^a^ with HMMie of A^a,EMi4e n fomMabfo 
hfraistion, at OBoe deitroyiiig^ a whole legion, and h gt^ 
bbolI of die Romams. The Daeiatis, uader 4lie eonduot 
of Decebalitt flieir kiAg^ made im ivmi^ioii, and oraiw 
threw tlie &omi»is ill se^feral ettga^ments. Tho Od»^ 
testa now were nctt fer^ the Hnlits of the empire and the 
banlra of th^ Danube, but liie province themselves w«iO 
in danger. L&SBeB wcte fldlow^ hf losses ; «o that 
erery season heeafBie tneovoraMe ftv "some remaricable 
overthrow. At last» however, Ae istfiite mating a ng^ 
roos excdtion of its internal pow^, iheliarlMirians wm^ 
repdled, partly I7 ferde, and partly by the Mliitante ei 
money ; wMeh only serred to enalile them to make id^ 
ture inirasiotts widi greaHer^idY^toDage. Bttt in wlMeirer 
manner the enemy migiitlittve Wn repeHel^ l^aaiitittai 
was resdred not to lose the bonouirs'of a Driumph* J^ 
returned in great sptenddiHr to B6me; ttid, not ^mb^ 
tented with thus triumphing iWi^iie'Witbootci tictory, he 
resolved to taledie-surnaiiie of GeTiMtiitoit, iTor bis in- 
quest over a people with wfaom%e tiever Gontendod. 

In proportion as the Hdieideinl!reesed against him^ 
bis pride seamed every day to .desftand gt^ater homage. 
He would permit bis statueis to be made <»iily of gold 
imd silver : be assumed to bimself divine hdnours ; and 
ordered that all men should treat him with the 'same ap^ 
pellations which tbey gav« to the 'divinity, llis oruelty 
was not behind las arrogmice; lil^ caused numbers ef 
the most iRui/trious senators, and others, 4o be put to 
death upon the most triffing pr«tetic^. One ifiHuk 
Lama was condemhed audcfx^tited only fer jesting, 
though there was 'ueithKbr ntimlty nor poignancy tn life 
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biQioiirft Coeeiuieiis was murdered oBly for cdebmciiig^ 
tli< nalUFity of Otho. Pomposianus shared tbe sMoe fate^ 
because it was foretold by an astrolqger that he should 
be emperor* Sallustiu/s Lucullos^his lieutenant in Bri*- 
tain,.wt» destroyed o^ly for baying^ giveii his name to a 
vfiw sort of laoeea . of his own invention, Junius Rus* 
tu^us diad'for publishing^ a. book, in which he com- 
' mended Thrasea and. Prisons, two philosophers, who 
opfnosed Vespasian's :coming to the throne. 

Sudi cruelties as, these, thaf seejoi almost without .n 
motire, must have omise^tuently produ^ .rebellion*. 
Luciusi Autonius, governor of Upper Germany, b^now- 
Jog how mueb the emperor was detested at home, re- 
8(4ved upoa striking: for the throne ; and, accordingly, 
Qssum^d tb^ en$igns of iipperial dignity. As he wasat 
the head of a formidable army, his succe^ remained a 
long time. doubtful; but a sudden overflowing of tbe 
Rhine dividing: his armys he was set upon ^at that junc^ 
tur^ by Normandus the emperor^s general, and totally 
routed*. Hie news c^ this victory, we are told, was 
brougfht.tQ Rome by supernatural means^ on the same 
day that the battle was fought. Domitian's severity 
ytas greatly increased by this short-lived success. .In 
order to discover those who were accomplices with the 
advefse party, he invented new tortures ; sometimes cut- 
ting off 4he hands^ at other times thrusting fire into the 
privities of those whom he suspected of being his ene- 
mies. During these severides,.he aggravated their guilt 
,by hypocrisy, -never pronouncing sentence without a 
:pBeamble full of gentleness, and mercy. The. night be- 
.fore hecruoifie^ the jcoinptroller of his,househoId,^he 
treated him with the most seeming friendship, and 
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^ei«dh2miidi6hofiiieatftotiibi0o#iifaU«« Keenf^ 
ried Aretitius Ol^mena wilb him ill hto own litter the 
daf he had concluded ttfOQ hii death. He wto partis* 
GttlaHy terrible to the senate and liiobility^ the whote 
body of whom he frequently threaleflied to es^tirpate en* 
f ffely. . At one time, he sorrounded the senate-housd 
with his troops, to the great consternation of the sena* 
tors. At another, he resolved lo MIqs6 himself With 
their terrors in a different manner. Having invited thenk 
to a public entertainment, he re<$^ved lliem all very 
formsdty at the entrance of hia palace, and conducted 
them into a spaciouii hall, bang l>ound with black, and 
illuminated by a few melancholy lamps, that ditftised 
light only suAcfent to sboW A^ horrors of the place* 
All around were to be seen liotfikig but coAins, with 
the names of each of the senator^ written upou tbetH; 
together with other dl]^ects <^ terror, and instruiia^fntil of 
execution*. While the company beheld all these prepa^ 
rations with silent agony, ilevera} men, having tbeM' 
bodies blackened^ eadli with a drawn sWO^ iii one hatkT^ 
and a flaming torch in the other, entered tbe hall^ aiid 
danced round them. After seme time, when the guestt 
expected nothing less than the mosf ilistant death, wi^ 
knowing Bomitiaifi^s capricious cruelty, the door&weM 
set open^ and one of the servants cam6 to laform them, 
that the emperor gave all die company leave to WftW- 
draw. 

These crudties w^re rctfidered still ntoreodions by 
his lust and avarice. Frequently, after presiding ai Mi 
exeeutioD, he would retire with <he leWdeMt prnrtilut^ 
and use Ae same baths which they did. His atttTio^, 
which was the consequence of his pieliudon, had no 
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bounds. He ifiieized .upon did estates of all against whona 
he could find the smallest pretensions; the most triflings 
fiction, or word,. against the majesty of the prince, was 
sufficient to rttifi the possesscnr. He. particularly exacted 
large sums from the rich Jews, who even then began to 
practise the arts of money-getting,, for which they are at 
present so remarkable. He was excited against them^ 
not only by 'avarice, but by jealousy* A prophecy had 
]l>een long current in the East, that a penson from the 
line of David should rule the world. Whereupon, this 
suspicious tyrant, willing to evade the prediction, com- 
manded all the Jews of the lineage of David to be dili- 
gently sought out and put to death. Two Christians, 
grandsons of St. Jude the Apostle, of that line^ were 
brought before him ; but finding them poor, and no way 
ambitious of temporal power, he dismissed them, con* 
sidering them as oljects too mean for his jealousy. — 
However, his persecution of the Christians, was more se- 
•rere than that of any of his predecessor^.. By his letters 
and edicts they were banished in several parts of the 
empire, and put to death with all the tortures of iuge- 
niouR cruelty. The predictions of the Chaldeans and 
astrologensy-also, concerning his death,, gave him violent 
apprehensions, and kept him in the most tormenting dis* 
quietude. As. he approached th^ end of his re^,'he 
.would peiinit no criminal or prisoner to be brought into 
his presence, till they were bound in such a manner as 
ta be incapable' of injuring him; andhe generally se- 
<siired their chains in his own h^uds.^ His jealousies in- 
creased to such a degree, that he omlered the gdlery in 
whieh he walked, to be set roupd witha pdlucid stone, 
^hichmerved as a mirror to reflect the persons of <all 
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such as approached him from behind. Every omen and 
prodigy gave him fresh anxiety. Ascleterion, the astro- 
loger, was brought before him for publishing predictions 
Concerning his death. As be did not attempt to deny 
the charge, the emperor demanded if he knew hiis own 
fortune? 'To' which the astrologer replied, that he 
should be devoured by dogs. Upon which, Domitian 
immediately ordered him to be slain, and, to frustrate 
his prediction, to be burnt immediately after. But we 
are told, that, during the execution, a furious tempest 
arose, which blew down the body; and dispersed the 
executioners; and in the mean time the body was.deu 
▼oured by dogs, as the poor astrologer had foretold. An 
d^ccident like this was a sufficient pretext for the Ideath 
of hundreds. This last part of the tyrant's reign was 
more insupportable than any of the pre^editig. Nero 
exercised his cruelties without hieing a speciatoH*; but a 
principal part of the Roman miseries during thisr^ign, 
was to see and be seen; to behold the stern, air and 
fiery visage of the tyrant, which he had armed a^ihst> 
blushing by continued intemperance, directing the tor* 
tures, and maliciously pleased with adding poignance 
to every agony. 

' But a period was soon to be put to this monster's 
crueltiel^. Rome had now, by horrid expierience, learned 
the art of ridding herself of her iyranits. Among the 
number of those whom he at once caressed aad sus- 
pected, was his wife Domitia,. whom he had taken from 
.JElius Lama, .her former husband.' This woman, how- 
ever, was beconie obnoxious to him, for having placed 
her affections upon one Paris, a player; and he re- 
solved to dispatch her, with '•several others that be 

b2 
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either bated or ftuspected. It was the tyrant's method 
to put down the names of all sueh as he intended to 
destroy, in his tablets, which he kept about him with 
greet circumspection. Domitia, fortunately happening^ 
to get a sight of them, was struck at finding her own 
name in the catalogue of those fated to destructi(Hi« 
She showed the fiital list to Norbanns and Petronius, 
pfiefects of the proBtorian bands, who found themselves 
set down; as likewise to Stephanus, the comptroller 
of the household^ who came into the conspiracy with 
alacrity. PMhenius also, the chief chamberlain, was of 
the number^ and these, after many cohsultations, deter-* 
mined to take the first opportunity of putting their der 
sign into execution; they at length fixed upon the 
eighteenth day of September for the completion of 
their great attempt. Domitian, whose death was every 
day ibretold by the astrolog^ers, who, of consequence^ 
must at last be right in their predictions, was, in some 
measure, apprehensive of that particular day; and, as he 
had been ever timorous, so was he now more particu- 
larly upon his guard. He had for some time before se- 
cluded himself in the most secret recesses of his palace, 
and at midnight was so afiVighted as to leap out of his 
bed, inquiring of his attendants what hour of the night 
it was. Upon their fiJsely assuring him that it nvras aa 
hour later than that whidi he was tatght to apprehend^ 
quite transported, as if all danger v^ere past, he |Nre« 
pared to go to the bath. Jiut then, Petronius, h» 
dumiberlttin, came to inform him that Stephanus, the 
comptroller of the hous^old, desired to e^ieak to .him 
upon an affair of the utmost importance. Thie emperor 
having given orders that bis attendants should tetike^ 
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Stephaniis entered with his haad in a scarf, which he 
hadworo thus for. some days, the better to coneeal at 
dagg^, as none were permitted to approach the mxk'^ 
peror with arms. He began by giving information of « 
pretended com^iracy, and exhibited a paper, in which 
the particulars were specified. While Domitaan waa 
reading the contents with an eager curiosity, St^haotts 
drew his dagger, and struck. him in the groin. The 
wound not being mortal, Domitian caught bold of the 
aflBasian, and direw him upon the ground, calling ^t 
£or assistance. He demanded also his sword, that was 
usually placed under bis pillow, and a boy who attended 
in the apartment, running to fetch it, found only the 
scabbard, for Parthenius had previously removed the 
blade. The struggle with Stephanus still continued ; 
Domitian still keeping him linger, at one time attempt- 
ing to wrest the dagger from his hand, at another to 
tear out hi& eyes wiih his fingers. But Parthenius, with 
his freedman, a gladiator, and two subaltern oiBcers, 
now coming in^ they ran all fwionsly upon the emperor, 
and dispatched him with seven wonnds. In the mea^ 
time, some of the officers of the guard beings alarine4 
came to bis assistance, but too late to save bim ; how- 
ever, they slew Stephanus on tbe spot. 

It is aknost incredible what some writers relate cop- 
4^ming ApoUonius Tyanens^ who was then at Epbenus. 
.This person, whom some call a magician, and some a 
philosopher, but who more probably was nothing more 
than an impostor, was, just . at jthe minute in which 
Domitian was slain, lecturing in one of the public gar- 
4ens of tbe city* But stopping short, all of a sudden 
be cried oul;^ " Courfige« Stephanus, strike the tyrants" 
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And then, after a pause, ^< Rejoice, my friends, the tyrant 
^ dies this day ; this day do I say. ! the very moment 
'^ in which I kept silence he suffers for his crimes, he 
« dies !" 

Many.more prodigies were said to have portended 
his death; but the fate of such a monster seemed to 
produce more preternatural disturbances and more pre- 
dictions than it deserved. The truth seems to be, that 
a belief in omens and prodigies were again become pre-^ 
valent; the people were again relapsing into pristine 
barbarity ; a country of ignorance is ever the proper 
soil for a harvest of imposture. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

iVervo, lie thirteenth Emperor. 

A. D. When it was publicly known that Domitian was 
• 96. slain, the joy of the senate was so great^ that 
being assembled with the utmost haste, they began to 
load his memory with every reproach. His statues were 
commanded to be taken down ; and a decree was madcf, 
that all his inscriptions should be erased, his name 
"Struck out of the registers of fame, and his funeral 
omitted. The people, who now took little part in the 
affairs of government, looked on his death with indif- 
ference ; the soldiers alone, whom he bad loaded with 
favours and enriched by largesses, sincerely regretted 
their benefactor. 

The senate, therefore, resolved to protdde a successor 
before the army could have an opportunity of taking 
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the appoiatment upon. themselves ;. and Cocceius Nefva 
was diosen, to the empire the .very day on -which the 
tyrant was slain. 

Neryawas of fin illustrious family, as most say, by 
birth a Spaniard, and^aboye ^ sixty^-five yeam old when 
he was callied to the throne. He was, at lli^t^tiine,-th^ 
most remarkable man in Rome for his virtues, mode-* 
ration, and respect to the laws ; and he owed his exalt- 
ation to the blanieless. conduct of his fonner life. ' )¥hen 
the senate went to pay him dieir si^missions, he re<^ 
ceived them with, biis accustomed humility, while Ariuisi 
Antonius, his most intimate friead, having embraced him 
with great familiarity, addressed him in a language ^very 
different from that which the former, emperors were a<v 
customed to hear. . ^^ I. come,'' cried he, ^' with Othens, 
*^ to congratulate, (not. your good fortune^ but that of the 
** Roman empire. You have long, escaped the mfilioe of 
^' 3icour enemies, and the cruelty of .tyrants. . Now, at the 
*^ dfcline of life, to be plunged^ into new troubles and 
^* surrounding dangers, to be exposed,. not .onlyito the 
^^ hatred of enemies, but >to the dangerous requests of 
*^ friendship, is not a state to b^ wished for: yottr.enQ<P 
^^mieswill naturally envy you ; and your friends,* pre* 
!^ suming upon your fortner favour, if .their suits be de^ 
^^nied,'wiU become .enemies; so that. you must either 
<^ idjtire tlie public,, or ^lose their fav^iHur.''. Such candid 
advice sWas received; with proper grjEltitude; and, indeed; 
po enfieror sieemed, tdVwaiit such aidvice more thau he^^ 
asrlbeieajiy indulgence, of hii^ disposition ma,de him'tbt 
prey of his insidious courtiers. * 

/. n Hqwev^r^ ari ^Cms .of mdulgjenoe? and. huiQanity 
wofc^ i>fai^ti5 that Bwl^xPOuld ^ly ^p«^on^.aft0r tte 
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crudties of mieh an einperar as DomitJaii. Being long 
accustomed to tyranny, they regarded Nenra's gentle 
reign with rapture, and even gave bis imbecility the 
9ame of benerolence. Upon coming to the throne, he 
solemnly swore that no senate of Some should be put 
to death by his command during his reign, though they 
gams nerer so just a cause* This oath he so religiously 
obsenred, that when two senators had conspired his 
death, he used no kind of sererity against them ; but 
sending for them, to let them see he Was not ignorant of 
their designs, he carried them with him to the public 
theatre: there presenting each a dagger, he desired 
them to strike, as. he was determined not to ward off the 
Mow. Such acts of clemency appeared to the multitude 
9» virtues; but others saw them in a different light, and 
considered them as encouragements to dissolutioii* One 
of the principal men in Rome was heard to declare, that 
it wss indeed jbl misfortune to live under a prince who 
considered innocence as a crime; but a greater |^ll, 
to liv« under one who regarded crimes as innocent. 
Having one night invited Veiento, one of Domitian^ 
most vicious istvourites, to supper, the conversation ran 
upon the vices of Catullus Messalinus, whose memory 
was detested for his cruelties during the former reign^ 
Ai each of the guests mentioiied him with horror, Nerva 
tras induced to ask one Mauricus, who sat at table, 
f* What do you think, Maorieiis, would become of sudi 
f* a man nowt" ^ I think,*' replied Mauricus, pointing 
io Veiento, ^ that he would have been invite^ as some 
^ of us are, to supper/' 

However true sui^ sarcastti^ mi;^ have been^ Nerta 
bore them wMi the ttimoel good hwAoar. Ever dewoaj^ 
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of beings raAer loved dmn feared by his sabjeete, he: 
conferred great fayours, and bestowed large gifts, upon 
his particular friends. His liberality was so extensive^ 
tbat, upon his first promotion to the empurey he was con« 
strained to sell his gold and silrer plate, with his oAer 
rich moveables, to enable him to continue his liberalities; 
He released the cities of the empire from many severe 
duties, which had been imposed by Vespasian ; be took 
off a rigorous tribute which had been laid upon car^ 
riages; and restored those to their property who had 
been unjustly dispossessed by Domitian. 

During his short reign he made several good laws. 
He particularly prohibited the castration of male chil- 
dren; wliich had been likewise condemned by his pre«' 
decessor, but not wholly removed. He put all these 
slaveiB to dei^, who had, during the last reign, informed 
against their masters. He permitted no statues to be 
erected to his honour, and converted such of Domitian's 
as had been spared by the senate, into money. He sold 
many rich robes, and much of the splendid furniture 
of the palace, and retrenched several unreasonable ex- 
peiices at court. At the same time, he had so little re^ 
gard for money, that when one of his subjects found a 
large treasure, and wrote to the emperor hpw to dispose 
of it, he received for answer, that he might use it: but 
the ftild^r etill informing the emperor that it was a for* 
tune too liM'ge for a private person, Nerva, admiring his 
honesty, wrote him word, that then he might abuse it. 

A'life of #iich generosity iind mildness, was not, how 
elver wHfaoikt its enemies* Vigilius Ruftis, who had eqp^ 
posed hiiii^ was not only pardoned, but made btsod- 
leagtie in the eoni^utsbip. OE^pumius Crassns idse, with 
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u fo«ned a dangerous conspiracy to destroy 
wme others, fotmed */*/ rity: he rested satas- 

Wm; butNervawouUuseno^^ny^^^^^^ 

^^^"^Tl^^Le rigorous punishment, 
senate were for «»»»«» » :„„,rrection against his in- 

his frequent In 

BQien rendered *»»*S^^^ ^^^^^^ of tbis insu^ 

all iD his power to ^^^P^^^^i^ous soldiersiand open- 

he presented himself to the fllS^ . ^^^ ^^^^^^^ rather than 

ing his bosom, desired them to ^j^in. ^ goi^iers, however, 

be guiky of so much injustice. Trai^ ^^^ seizing upon 

paid no regard to his remonstrances, dW^ most ieno- 

Petronius and Parthenius, slew .them in tS^^eyeneom- 

minious mannen Not content with this, they^^^ ^ ^ to 

pelled the emperor to approve of .their seditioimj^^ (^^ 

make a speech to the .people, in which he 

cohorts for their fidelity. ^ m. 

So disagreeable a constraint upon the emperor 
clinations, was, in the end, attended with the most haj 
eflfects, as it caused the adoption of Trajan to 
' him. Nerva perceived that in the present turbulent d 
position of the times, he stood in jieed of .an assistant 
the epfipire, who might share the fatigues of govefnmei 
and oontribute to k^ep the licentious in awe. For tbj 
purppsct, setting aside all his. own relations, he; fij^i 
upon Ulpius Tr^an, an utter stranger to his family, wl 
w^ thetn governor in Upper Germany, as his suc^essr 
If^vilig: put his determination into execution, and p^ 
fpori^ed ^he^ccKStomed solemnities, he inst^tly sent ou-4 , 
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ambassadors to Cologne, whefeTiTftjan then resided, en- 
treating his^ aaiistance in punishing those from whom he 
had received such an insult* 

The adoption of this admirable man, proved so great 
a curb to the licentiousness of the soldiery, that they 
continued in perfect obedience during the rest of this 
reign; and Casparius being sent to him, was by hiisr 
command either banished or put to death. 

The adopting Trajan was the last public act of Nerva.' 
In about three months after, having put himself in a 
violent passion with one Regulus, a senator, he wi» 
seized with a fever, of which he died, after a short reign 
of one year, four months, and nine days. 

He 'was the first foreign emperor who reigned in 
Rome, and. justly reputed a prince of great generosity 
and moderation. He is also celebrated for his wisdom, 
though mth less reason ; the greatest instance he gave 
of it during his reign, beiiigthe choice of his successor. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Trajan, the Jhurteenth Emperor. 

Trajan*s family was originally from Italy, .hut !!• .c. 
he himself was born at Seville, in Spain. . He ^\* 
reiy early accompanied his father, who was a a. J>. . 
gen«*al of the Romans, in his expeditions along ,r^* . 
Ae Euphrates and.tte RUne, and while yet very yoiHig, 
acquired a considerable reputation for military accoixH 
plishments. He inured his body to fatigue; he made 
long marches on foot; and laboured to acquire all that 
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skill ia wvt which was necessary for a eommander. 
Wfa^o he was made genial of the army in Lower Ger- 
many^ which was one of the most considerable employ- 
ments in the empire, it caused no alteration in his man- 
ners or way of living, and the conuaander was seen no 
way differing ftom the private tribune, except in his su- 
pmor wisdom and virtues. The great qualities of his 
mind were accpmpanied with all the advantages of p^« 
son. His body was majefiitic and vigorous; he was at 
theit. middle time of life which is happily tempered with 
the warmth of youth and the caution of age, bdng tattj^ 
two years old. To these qoalilies were added a modesty 
that seemed peculiar to himself alone; so that mankind 
found a pleasure in praismg those accomplishmeats of 
which the possessor seemed no way conscious. Upon die 
wh<de, Trajan is distinguished as the greatest tmd the 
best emperor of Rome. Othem m%ht have equalled him 
in wm*, and some might have be^i his rivals in demmcy 
and goodness; but he seems the only prince who united 
these talents in the greatest perfection, and who appears 
equally to engage our admiration and our regard. 

Upon being informed of the death of Nerva, he pre- 
pared to return to. Rome, whither he was invited by the 
united entreaties of the state. He therefore began to 
march widi a discipline that was for a long time mi-> 
known in the armies of the onpire. Hie coowtries 
through which he passed were neither ravaged nor 
taxed, and he entered the city, net in a triianphai^ 
manner, diough he had deserved many, but on foot, ait- 
tended with the civil officers of dm sti^, and followed 
by his soldien, who niarched silently forward widi mo- 
desty and respect -^ 
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Oae of the first lectures he receired, respecting but 
conduct ia g^o^erning the empire, was from Plutatdi^ 
the philosopher, who had the honour of being bia master. 
Upon his arrival at Rome, he is said to have written bios 
a letter, to the following purpose: ^ Since ymir merillr^ 
^ atnd not youi^ importunities, have advanced you to the 
^ empire, permit me to congratulate your virtues, and 
** my own good fortune. If your future governmeul 
" proves answerable to your former worth, I shall be 
** happy. But if you become worse for power, yoiim 
^ will be the (Keinger^ and mine the ignominy of your 
^ conduct. The errors of the pupil will be charged upon 
^ bis instructor. Seneca is reproadied for the enoru 
^ unties of Nero ; and Socrates and Quintilian have not 
^ escaped censure for the misconduct of their respective 
** scholaiB. But you have it in your power to make me 
^ the most honoured of men', by continuing what yoin 
'^are. Continue the command of your passions; and 
^ make virtue the scope of all your actions* If yoia 
^ follow these ins^ctions, then will I glory in having 
^ presumed to give them; if you neglect what I offinr^ 
^ then will this letter be my testimony that you have 
^ not erred Arough the counsel and authority of Plu«* 
'* tarch/' I liave inserted this lettel", whether geniune^ 
or not, because it seems to nie well written; and a 
striking picture of this great philosopher's manner of 
addressing the best of princes. 

It would be tedious, and unneeessary, to enter into a 
detail of thki good monarch's labours for the state. His 
application to business, his moderation to his enemieSf 
his modesty in exaltation, his liberality to the deserving, 
and his frugality in his own expences; these have been 
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the subjects of panegyric among liis contemporaries; 
and they continue to be the admh*ation of posterity. 

Upon giving the preefect of the praetorian bands the 
sw<Nrd, according to custom, he made use of this remark* 
able expression : ** Take this sword, and use it; if I hare 
^ merit, for me ; if otherwise, against m«/' After which 
he added, that he who g^ave laws was the -first who was 
bound to obserye them* 

If he had any failings, they were bis love of women, 
which, however, never hurried him beyond the .bounds 
of Recency; and his : immoderate passion for war, to 
which he bad been bred. up from his childhood. !* The- 
first war he was engaged in after his. coming to* the 
throne, was with the Dacians, who, during the reign of 
Domitian, had committed numberless ravages upon the 
provinces of the empire. He therefore raised a powerful 
army, aiid with great expedition marched into those bar- 
barous eountries, where he was vigorously opposed. by 
Decebalus, the Dacian king, who, for aiong'time^ with* 
stood his boldest dlbrts. At length, however, this mo« 
nar<A being constrained to come to a generall>attle, and' 
no longer able to protract the war,' he was'roiited with 
g^eat' slaughter, though not withoui great loss to the 
conqueror. The Roman soldiers, upon this occasion, 
wanting linen to bind up their wounds, the emperor tore 
his own robes to supply them* This victory compelled 
the enemy to sue for peace, which they obtained on very 
disadvantageous terms ; their king coniiing into the Ro- 
man camp, and acknowledging himself a vaissal of the 
Roman empire* 

0pon Trajan's return, after the usual triumphs and 
rejoicings upon such an occasion were over, he was sur* 
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piised Vith an account, that tte Dacians had renewed 
hostilities. Decdbalus, their king, was now, therefore, 
a second time, adjudged an enemy to the Roman state, 
and Trajan invaded his dominions with an army equal, 
to that with whichr he bad before subdued hitn. But 
Decebalus, now grown more cautious by his former de^ 
feat, used every art to avoid coming to an engagement. 
He also put various stratagems in practice, to distress 
die enemy ; and, at one time, Trajan himself was in dan^ 
ger of being dain. or taken* He took Longinus, one of 
the Roman generals prisoner, and threatened to kill biii^ 

' in case Trajan refused granting him terns of peace. Bat 
the emperor replied, that peace and war had not their 
dependence upon the safety of one subject only; where- 
fore Longinus,, some time after, destroyed himself by a 
voluntary death. The fate of this general seemed to 
give new vigour to Trajan's operations. In order to be 
better enabled to invade the enemy's territories at plea- 
i^ure, he undertook; a most stupendous work, which was 
no less than building a bridge across the Danube. This 
amazing structure, which was built over a deep, broad, 

^ and; rapid river, consisted of < mdre than twenty^two 
arches, a hundred and fifty feet highland a hundred and 
seventy broad: the ruins of this structure, which remain 
to this day, show modern arc^hitects, how far they were 
surpassed by the apcients, bot]bi in the greatness and the 
boldness of their designs. Upon finishing this work, 
Trajan continued the war wi^th great vigour, sharing with 
the meanest of his soldiers the fatigueis of t^e campaign, 
and continually encouraging, them to their duty by his 
own example. By these means, 'notwithstanding the 
country was spacious and uncultivated, and the inhabi- 
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tamts brave and hardy, lie sidbdued Ae whole» and Mdedl 
the kingdora of Dacia as a province to die Roman em^ 
pire. Decebalns made some attemfrts to escape, but 
being surrounded on every side^ he at last slew himself 
and his head was sent immedialely to Borne, to certify 
his misfortune there* These successes seemed to advance 
the empire to a greator degree of s)>leiidour than it had 
hitherto acqnired. Ambamadors were seen to. oomo 
fioih the interior parts of India, to congratulate Traf an'e 
success, and bespeak his inendship. At hk return to 
Rome, be entered the city in triumph; and tbereioicittgtf 
for his victories lasted for the space of a hundred and 
tweuQr days. 

Having thus given peace and prosperity to the enu» 
pire, Trajan continued his reign, loved, heooursd, and 
riniost adored, by his subjects* He adorned the city 
with public buildings; he freed it from such men as 
lived by dieir vices ; he entertained persons of merit with 
the utmost fmniliarity ; ipd so little fimred his enenlies, 
that he could scarcely be induced to suppose he had 
any* Being one day told by some, that his friend and 
favourite, Sura, was fii^ to hiia; Tmjan, to show bow 
much he relied on his fidelity, went in his ordinary man-- 
ner to sup with him. There he commanded Sirrah sur- 
geon to be brought, whom he ordered to take off the 
hair about his eye-brows. He then made the barbei' 
shave his beard, and af|er went una^ncerned into the 
bath as usual. The next day, when Sura*s aecnsem were 
renewing their oUoquy, Trajan informing them how hc^ 
had spent the night, ^ If,'' cried he, ** Sura had any de^ 
^ signs against my life, he then had the* fairest OpfMir-i 
« tunity." 
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It hid been happy for this g^etit pmce'ci memoryy if 
he had shows equal clemency to all his subjects; biit^ 
about the ninth year of his feign, he was penmided to 
look upon the Chfkfiians with a suspiieioos eye. v. c. 
The extreme veneration which he professied for ^^* 
the religion of the empire, set him sedulously a* jk 
to oppose every innovation, and Ihe {ttt^^ress of i^*^* 
Ohristknity seemM to alartu him. A law had sooid time 
before beeb passed, in which allHeterke, or societiea 
disienting from the established religion, wef« considered 
as illegal, being reputed nulrsefies of imposture and se- 
dition» Under the sanetion of this law, the Ohrffctisaa 
were persecuted in all parts of the empire. Great uttin^ 
bers of them were put to deaths as well by popular 
tumults as by edicts and judical proceedings^ In this 
persecution, St. Clemens, bishop of Aoiiie, was c^n^ 
denlned to be thrown into the sea, with an anehor about 
hk neck ; St. Simeon^ bishop of Jerusalem, At the ag^ 
ol* a hundred and ti^ettty, whn scott^ged and cftidfi«d| 
and St4 Ignatius, ^ho bad a particular dispute witlf 
Trajhn, at Antioch, was condemned to be thrown to wHd 
beasts, in the amphitheatre at Rome. However, the pet^ 
seeotlon ceased for some lime ; for the emperor having 
advice from Plitiy, the procottsttl in Bitbyiiia, 6f the ia* 
nocence and simplicity of the Christians, and of th^ in- 
ofibnsive and mofal way of livings be sokpended their 
punishments. But a total stop was ptft to th^mr upm 
Tiberianus, the gOvertior of Palestine, sending him word 
that he was wearied out with executing the laws against 
the Galileftos, who crowded to e:i(eiiutiou ih suoh mul- 
titudes, that he was at a loss faow to proceed. Upon this 
information, the empett>r gave orders that the Cht&tians 

VOL. n. s 
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ghoaM not be sought after; but if any offei^ed them* 
selves, that they should suffer. In this manner the ragpe 
of persecution ceased, and the emperor found leisure to 
turn the force of his arms against the Armenians and 
Parthians, who now began to. throw off all submission 
to Rome* 

While he was employed in these wars^ there was a 
dreadful insurrection of the Jews in all parts of the eoi* 
pire. This wretched people, still infatuated, and ever 
expcfeting some signal deliverer, took the advantage of 
Trajan's absence in the East, to massacre all the Greeks 
and Romans which tbey got into their poWer, without 
reluctance or mercy* This rebellion first began in 
Cyrene, a Roman province in Africa ; firom Aence the 
flame extended to Egypt, and next to the island of Cy« 
prus. These places, they, in a manner, dispeopled with 
ungovernable fury. Their barbarities were such, that 
they eat the flesh of their enemies, wore their skins, 
sawed them asunder, cast them to wild beasts, made 
them kill each other, and studied new torments by 
^hich to destroy them. However, these cruelties were 
of no long duration; the governors of the respective 
provinces making head against their tumultuous fury» 
soon treated them with a retaliation of cruelty, and put 
them to death, not as human beings, but as outrageous 
pests to society. As the Jews had practised their cruel- 
ies in Cyprus particularly, a law was publicly enacted, 
by whidh it was made capital for any Jew to set foot 
on the island. 

During these -bloody transactions, Trajan was pro* 
secuting hi|S successes in the East. His first march was 
into Armenia, the king, of which country had disclaimed 
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til alliance with Roine» aad receired the eiusigiis of rqym 
ally and dominion from the monarch of Parthia. How-* 
ever upon the news of Trajan^s expeditiouj^ his fears wero 
ao gr^aty that he adandpned his icountry to the invader; 
while the greatest part of his governors and nobility 
came submissively to the emperor^ acknowledging themr 
selves his subjects, and making him the most costly pre- 
sents. Having, in this manner, taken possession of the 
whole country, and gotten the king into his power, he 
marched into the dominions of the king of Parthia,-— 
There, entering the opulent kingdom of Mesopotamia, 
he reduced it into the form of a Roman province. From 
thence he went against the Parthians, marching on fooir 
at the head of his army ; in this manner crossing rivers, 
and conforming to all the severities of digcipliae which 
were imposed upon the meanest soldier. His supcessei^ 
against the Parthians were great and numerous. He 
conquered Syria and Chaldea; and took the famous city 
of Babylon. There, attempting to cross the Euphrates 
he was opposed by the enemy, who were resolved to stop 
his passage; but he secretly caused boats to be made 
on the adjoining mountains; and bringing them to the 
water side, passed his army with great expedition ; not, 
however, without great slaughter on both sides. From 
thence he traversed large tracts of country, which had 
^ever been invaded by a Roman army ; and seemed to 
take a pleasure in pursuing the same march which Alex- 
ander the Great had marked out before, him. Having 
passed the rapid stream of the Tigris, he advanced to 
the city Ctesiphony which he took, and opened himself a 
passage into Persia; where he made many conquests 
that were rather splendid than serviceable* After sub-* 

s 2 
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duibg^ the eottiif fy bofderii^ m lire Tigris^ he «Mrdied 
liifiiibwatd to tbe PeMHiti galph, wbefe be Aobdoed a 
todiiat1!^b wtio ^sessed a oonskierable island, made by 
tbe divided streamii of that river. Winter oodiiiig on, lie 
ivas ill danger of losing tbe greatest part of bis antiy hiy 
tbe indemency of tbe climate and tbe inmidations <^IIm& 
river. He, therefore, with indefatigable pains, fitted out 
li fleet, and sailing down tbe Persian gulpb, entered the 
IndMn ocean, tonqdering even to tbe Indies, and sub^ 
dnin^ a part of them to tbe Roman empire. He was pre* 
vented from pursntng farther conquests in this distant 
country, both by the revolt Of many of tbe provinces be 
bad already subdued, and by tbe scarcity of pirovi^ions, 
which seemed to contradict tbe f-eports of the fertility of 
the countries he was induced to invade. The inconveni- 
ences of increasing age, also cohtributed to damp tb^ 
^our of this enterprise, which at one time he intended 
to pursue to tbe confines of the earth. Returning, there- 
ibre, along tbe Persian gulpb, and sending tbe senate a 
particular account of all tbe nations be bad conquered, 
tbe names of which alone composed a long oEttalogue, he 
prepared to punish those countries which bad revolted 
from him. He began by laying the famous city of Ed- 
essa, in Mesopotamia, in ashes ; and, in a short space of 
time, not only retook those places which had before ftc- 
knowledged subjection, but conquered other provinces, 
so as to make himself master of tbe most fertile king- 
doms of all Asia. In this train of successes be scarce met 
with a repulse, except before' tbe city Atra, in the de-> 
fierts of Arabia. Wherefore, judging that it was a proper 
time for bounding his conquests, be resolved to give a 
master to tbe countries he badisttbdued. With this re- 
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wtim&m he repaired to the eity Clesiphon, in Peraia} 
and there, with great ceremony, crowned Ptathettaspatea 
king of P^ffthia, to the great joy of all hia aubjects. He 
established another king also oyer the kingdom of Al^ 
b«iia,.near the Caspian sea. llien pheing governors and 
lieutenants in other provinces, he resolved to return Id 
his capital in a more magnificent manner than any of 
bis predecessors had done b^MPe him^ He accordingly 
left Adrian general of all his forces in the East, and 
continued his journey towardfi Rome, where the most 
magnificent preparations were made for his arrival. 
However, he had not got fiurther than the province of 
Oiiieia, when be found himself too we^ to proceed kt 
hk usual uianner. He tbereft>re ordered himself to be 
carried on ship«board» to. &e city of Seleueiat nber^ be 
imi of the apoplexy, having been attaekedby Aat disr 
•^rder onoe before. During the tiaa^ of bii indispoaMjoriy 
bis wife Plotina constattily .attended qear him; and* 
kqpwingtbe emperor*B dislike to AdriaOyit is tboiight 
forged the will, by wbiob he was fidopM to suce<^^ . 
. Trajan died in the sixtyrthird ye9x oShi^ age, A« P». 
«fter a reign of nineteen years, sit moatb^i a(Md ^^*\ 
•fifteen days^ How highly he waa e$teeo)e4 by hm liidh 
jecta appears from thfir manner of blei»s)iiig b.is suiQ- 
4)es8oi«^ always wishing them die Ibirtune of Augustip, 
-an^ the goodness of Tra^^sn. Hi^ military virtues, bow-^ 
•ever, upon which he cbie% valued biioself, produced np 
risal advantage to bis country ^'and aU his <^onquest9 dis- 
appeared^ when the pdwer wiEus witbdravrn that enforo^ 
them. 

But still it nay be asserted that the Boiaap empire 
was never so large as when he left iL, nor ao fpri^id^e 
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to the rest of the world. And yet its strength was macli 
innpaned; for being spread oyer so rast an extent of 
territory, as it wanted the invigorating principle of pa- 
triotism among its snbjects to inspire them in its de* 
fence, its bulk seemed rather a symptom of its disease 
than its yigonr* 



CHAPTER Xyi. 

Adrian^ the Jifteenth Emperor. 

Adrian was by descent a Spaniard, and of the samie city 
were Trajan was bom. He was nephew to Trajan, and 
married to Sabina,, his grand niece. When Trajan was 
adopted to the empire, Adrian was a tribune of the aormy 
in Sifesia, and sent by the troops to congratulate the em- 
peror on his advancement. But his brother-in-law, who 
'desired to hare an opportunity of congratulating Trajan 
himself, supplied Adrian with a carriage that broke down 
on the way. Adrian, however, was resolved to lose no 
time, and performed the rest of the journey on foot. This 
assiduity was very pleasing to the emperor; but he dis- 
liked Adrian from several more prevailing motives. He 
was expensive, and involved in debt. He was, besides, 
inconstant, cqiricious, and apt to envy another's repu- 
tation. Theise faults, in Tngan's opinion, could not be 
compensated either by Adrian's learning or his talents. 
His great skill in the Greek and Latin languages, his in- 
timate acquaintance with the laws of his country ajad the 
philosophy of the times, were no inducements to Tirajan, 
who, being bred himself a soldier, desired to have a mi- 
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lilary man to sacoeed bim. For this reason it was tMl 
the dying emptor would by no means appoint a. siu^r 
eessor; fearfol, perhaps, of iDJuring bis gr^ repotatioq* 
by adopting a person that was unworthy. Qis death* 
therefore, was concealed for some time by Plotina, his 
wife, till Adrian bad sounded the incIiniitiQns of the 
army, and found them firm in bis interests. They then 
produced a forged instrument, importing that Adrian 
was adopted to succeed in the empine. By this artifice 
he was elected by all ordei)s, of the state, though absent 
from Rome, being then fit Antioch, as general of the 
forces in the East. , . 

Upon Adrian's election, his first care was to write t« 
the senate, excusing himself for assuming ,tbe emjiire 
wjAbout their previous approbaition; imputing it tp. the 
liasty 3«il of the army, who rightly judged, thpt the 
senate ought not long to remain without a h^, I{e 
then began to pucsne a course quite opposite to that of 
his {H*edecessor, taking every niethpd of declnMn^ war^ 
and promoting the arts of peace. He was quite i|atis^e4 
inritb preserving the ancient lipijts of the empire, a^il 
seemed no way ambitious of extensive conqiiest. 'Foi^ 
this imson he abandoned all the conquests which Trajan 
had made, judging them to be rather an inconvenience 
^an an advantage to the empire* He made the rivei^ 
Euphrates the boundary of the empire, and placed the 
4egions along its banks to prevent the incursions of the 



Having thus se^ttled the a^rs of the f)ast, and 
leaving Severus governor of Syria, he took his journey 
by Jnnd to Rpme, sending the ashes of Trajan thitheur 
by sea. Upon his approach to the city, he was informed 
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duit ^ Biagiyioeiit trioaiph was piepmng for Um^ bat 
tUi he moieisAj declined, desiring tbil thesis hosours 
miglit be p«d to Tnyaii*fl nenuwy, wUch Aey liad de* 
seined tor biQU In oonneqaeiiGe of this command, a 
SMfit saperb. triwnph was deoieed, in iriiidi Trajan's 
alatue was carried as the principal figmm in the pso- 
eessiop, it beings remarited Aat he was the only maB 
diat erer triumphed after he was dead. Not content 
^th payingr bim-Aese extraordinaiy hononiB, his ashen 
were placed in a golden urn, npon the.top of a colnmn 
Ik hundred and fcrtj feet h%b: On this were engrawn 
the particulars of all his exploits in basso relieiw, a work 
of great labour^ and which k still remaining. 

It was not an easy task to appear with any histret 
after an eiiipermr so lo^ed and admtfed a(| Tta^; and 
yel the merits ef his successor seemed, in some measore^ 
to console the people for their loss, Adrian was one 
of the most remaricaUe of the Roman ^Mpperors for the 
f«riety of his endowments. He was highly skiHul in 
Ml the exercises both of body and mind. He composed 
with ^eat beauty, both in prose and yeiae* he pleaded 
at 4bebar, and was one of the best oratoia of his time» 
He was deeply Fcrsed in the mathematics, and no less 
skilful in physic. In drawing and painting, he was 
equal to the greatest masters; an excellent musician, 
and sang to admiration. Besides these quriification% 
he had an astonishing memory; he knew the nmnea of 
all his soldiers, though never so long absent. He i^uid 
dictate to one, confer with another, and write himself, 
all at the same time. He was remarkably expert in 
ftsililary discipline; he* was strong .and v^y skilftd in 
arms, il>oth on hom^back and on ftkHi, atid freqoently 
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ividi bis own liand kilieid wild ImuhES and evm lions, iq 



Hi$ moral yirtiies were not less than \m abcoin|»liill« 
meiits. Upon his first exaltation, be fofgaTO an ininite 
number of debts dne to the excheqaer, remitting^ the 
large arrears to which the proiuices' were liable, and 
burning the bonds and registers of tbem in the puhlib 
Forum. He reftised to take the confiscated estates of 
eondomned persons into bis private eofiTmrs, but ovdersd 
them to be {4aced in the public treasury. Hisinodo* 
ration and clemency appeared by pardoning. Ao injuries 
which he had received when he was yet but a prif«|e 
man. One dayraeetiug a persoii who had fi>rmerly bef« 
bis most inyeterate enemy, ^ My good friend," cried be^ 
^ you have escaped, for I am misde emperor/' Qe bad 
so great a veneration for the senate, and was so carafi4 
of not introducing unworthy persons into it, that be told 
the captain of his guard, when he made him senator^ that 
be had no honours in his gift, equal to what he dien be* 
. stowed. He was aifiible to bis friends, and gentle to peri- 
sons of meaner stations; he rdieved their wants, aiid 
visited them in sickness; it beinigbis constant maxima 
that he was an emperor, not fer bis* own gpod, but tot 
the benefit of mankind. 

These wei^ his virtues, which were contrasted by a 
strange mixture of vices; or, to say dte trutb, he wanted 
strength of mind to preserve his* general rectitude of 
character without deviation. Thus be is represented as 
proud and vain-glorious, entious and detractive, baeQr 
and reveng)B(bl,'iuqiiisilJve into other inen's aflura,attd 
efteft induced by sycophants and infermeis to acts Of 
onielty and ipjustiee; tie {Emitted the revival of di0 
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peraeeatkMi agwnst tbe Chrirtuuis, aad showed many ii»« 
stances of a bad disposition, wbich it was tbe wh<rfe 
study of his life to correct or to GonceaL \ 

But, however Adrian might Imre been, as to his pii- 
Tate character, his conduct as an emperor appears mxmt 
admirable, as.all Us public transactions seem ^^ictated bj 
Ae soundest policy and the naost disinterested wisdom* 
He was scarce settled on the throne, when seFend of the 
northern barbarians, the Alani, the Sarmatians, and the 
Daoians, began to. make deyantations on the empire. 
These havdy nations, who now found the way to con- 
^pier, by issuing firom ihw forests and then retiring^ 
upon the approach of a superior force opposing then^ 
began to be truly f<Nrmfdable to Rom^« Adrian had 
thoughts of contractiog the limits of the enipii^t by 
giring up some of the most remote and the least defenr 
ilble provinces; but in this he ^as over-ruled by hi^ 
friends, who wrongly imagined, that an extensive fron* 
lier would intimidate an invading epemy* But though 
he complied with their remonstrances, he brok^ dowa 
Ihe bridge over the INoiube, which his predecessors had 
built, sensible that the same passage whidi was open to 
hfan, was equally convenient to the incursions erf* his bar* 
barons neighbours. 

Whfle he was employed in cmnpelling these nations 
to submission, a conspiracy was discovered, carried on 
amctog four persons of consular dignit;y at home. Hieae 
had agreed to kill him, either while he was offering sai- 
crifiee, or while be was hunting. Their designs, how- 
Iwer, were timely discovered, and the conspinUors pitf 
to death, by order of the senate* Adrian took great 
pains, to dear himself from the imputation of having 
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had* any Hand in dfeehr executkm'; be bad sworn upon bit 
adrancemeat, to pot no senator to deatb, and he now 
declared that tbe delinquents died witbont bis pernais* 
siea. Bat in order entirely to suppress tbe murmurs of 
fbe people upon tbis bead, be distributed lar^ sums of 
money among^ tbem, and called off tbeir attention fram 
Ibis act of severity to magnificent sbowts^ and Ae various 
diversions of tbe anipbidieatre. ' 

Ifaving staid a sbort time at Rome, so as to see tbat 
all tbings were regulated and establisbed for tbe silfety 
of tbe public, be prepared to visit and take a view of bit 
wbole empire. It was one of bis maxims, tbat an eOi* 
p^ror ougbt to imitEUe tbe sun, whicb difusetb warmtb 
and vigour over all parts of tbe eartb. He therefore took 
wilb bim a splendid court and a oonsiderabfe force, and 
entered tbe province of Gaul, where be numbered all 
tbe ilibabitants. From Gaul be went into GenHamy, from 
thence to H<Jland, and then passed over into Britem^ 
There reforming many abuses, and reconciling die na? 
tives to tbe Romans, for tbe better security of the south* 
ern parts of tbe kingdom, be built a wall of Wood and 
eaith, extending from the river Eden in Cumberland, to 
the Tyne, in Northumberland, to prevent the incursions 
of the Picts, and the other barbarous nations to thf 
north. From Britain, returning throx^b Gaul, he di- 
rected his journey to Spain, where he was received with 
ff'^^j^Jf ^ bdng a native of tbat country. Tbei^, win<> 
tsring in the city .of Tarragona, ha called a meeting of 
the deputies from all tbe provinces, and ordaipad many 
tbings for tbe benefit of the nation. Happening, while 
he was in Spain, to walk in his garden, one of the ser* 
vants of the house ran furiously at him, wilji a drawn 
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wmcuAf to kill him ; hvd the ^peror waiding off the Uow^ 
and dosing iriA him, quickly diBamtedhim; dien 4e^ 
liming him to liia gninrdi, he oidcred that he migiit 
hare a physician to bleed him; considering the poor 
creature (whidi in Act he was) as a madman. Froni 
Spain^ returning to Rome, he continued there for some 
time, in order to prepare for his joilmey into die Eadt^ 
which was hastened by a new inyaiion o^the Parthianis. 
Hk approach compelling the enemy to peajce, he pur- 
sued his trayels without molestation. Arriving in Asm 
Minor, he turned out of his way to visit the fiiinous city 
of Athe^ns. There making a considerable stfiy, he wan 
initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries, which were a<^ 
counted the most sacred in the pagan mythology; and 
took upon him the office of archon, or chief magistrate 
of &e place. In this place also he remitted the severity 
of the Christian persecution, at the representation of GniK 
nianus^ the proconsul of Asia, who represented the people 
of that persuansioH as no way culpable* He was even so 
far reconciled to them, as to think of receiving Christ 
among the nnmber of the gods. After a winter's oon- 
thuHinee at Athens, he went over into Sicily, and visited 
£tiia, and the other curiosities of the place. Returning 
from thence once moire to Rome, iifier a abort stay he 
prepared ships, and crossed over into Africa. There he 
apent mudi time in regulating abusea^ iifid raJTorming 
the government; in deciding controversies, and. erecting 
magnificent buildings. Among the rest^he ordered Car- 
thage to be rebuilt; calling it, aflter bis own name, Adri- 
anople. Again returning to Home, where he staid but a 
veiy little time, he travelled a second time into Ghre^^ ; 
pasiied over into Asia Minor; from thence went into 
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Syria^gAVe kws and mstf uctions to til the neig^boarmif 
kingSf whotn he invited to come and consult with himf 
b^ then entei^ed Paledtine, Ambia, and Egypt, where he 
eaused Poitipey's tomb, that bad been long negleetedl 
and almost covered ^tb sand, to be renewed and.beatt« 
dfied. He also gave orders for the rebuilding of Jertt«4 
i^em, which was performed with great expedition by 
the assistance of the Jews, who now began to conceivi) 
hopes of being restored to their long-lost kingdom* But 
these expectations only served to aggravate their cala^ 
mities; for, being incensed at the privileges which ware 
granted the pagan worshippers in their new city^ they 
fell upon the Romans and Christians that were dispersed 
throughout Judea, and unmerdAiIIy put them all to the 
sword. In this crtiel and desperate undertaking they 
were chiefly incited by one Barcocab, an impostor; who, 
willing to be thought the Messiah, or perhaps believing 
himself to be so, declared^ that he himself was the staiF 
foretold by Balaam; and that he was come dowd as H 
light from heaven to rescue them from bondage. Adrian 
was at Athens when this dangerous insurrection begain; 
wherefore sending a powerful body o( men, under the 
command of Julius: Severus, against them^ diis general 
dbtained many signal, though bloody victories over the 
insurgents. The war was concluded in two years, by 
the demolition of above a thousand of their best town% 
and the destruction of near six hundred thousand men 
in battle. 

Re then banished all those who remained, out of 
Judea; and, by a public decree, forbade any to come 
trithin view of their native soil. This insurrection was 
lKK>n after followed by a dangerous irruption of die 
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iMirlNiroiiB nations to the noitbward of the empiro ; w]k» 
eHtiering Media with great fury, and padsiog through 
Armenia, carried their devastations as far as Cappa«> 
doeia, Adrian preferring peace, upon any t^rms, to 
an unptofitable war, bought them off by large sums of 
money; so that they returned peaceably into their na- 
tive wilds, to enjoy their plunder, and meditate fresh 
invasions. 

Adrian having now spent thirteen years in ti^velling 
through his dominions, and reforming the abuses of the 
empire, resolved at length to return and end all bis 
fiUigues at Borne. Nothing could be more grateful to 
the people than his {Nresent resolution of coming to re- 
side, for the rest of his days, among them: they received 
him with the loudest demonstrations of joy ; and though 
he now began to grow old and unwieldy, he remitted 
not the least of his former assiduity and application to 
the public welfare. His chief amusement was in con- 
versing with the most celebrated men in every art and 
science, frequently boasting, that he thought no kind of 
knowledge inconsiderable or to be neglected, either in 
his private or public capacity. This desire of knowing 
was laudable, if kept within bounds : but he seemed to 
affect universal excellence ; and even envied all, who 
aspired at an equal reputation in any of the arts with 
liimself. It is said, that he ordered Apollodorus, the ar- 
chitect, to be put to death, only for too freely remarking 
upon the errors of some structure erected from the em« 
peror's designs. But be this as it may, he took great 
delight in disputing among the learned men and the 
philosophers who attended him; nor were they less 
careful in granting him that superiority he seemed so 
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eagerly to affect. FavcMriDiiSy a man of great reputationi 
at court for philosophy, happening one day to dispnte 
with him upon some philosophical subject, acknow- 
ledged himself to be overcome. His friends blamed him* 
for thus giving up the argument, when he might easily 
have pursued it with success. ^ How," replied Favo« 
rinusywho was probably a better courtier than philo- 
sopher, ^ would you have me contend with a man who 
^ is master of thirty legions f^ Adrian was so fond of 
literary fame, that we are told^ he wrote his own life, 
and afterwards gave it to his servants to publish under 
theilr names. But whatever might have been his weak- 
ness in aiming at universal reputation, he was in no part 
of his reign remiss in attending the duties of his exalted 
station. He ordered the knights and senators never to 
appear in public, but in the proper habits of their orders. 
He forbade masters to kill their slaves, as had been 
before allowed; but ordained that they should be tried 
by the laws enacted against capital offences. A law so 
just, had he done nothing more, deserved to have en- 
sured his reputation with posterity, and to have made 
him dear to mankind. He still further extended the le- 
nity of the laws to those ui^happy men, who had been 
long thought too mean for justice. If a master was 
found killed in his house, he would not allow all his 
slaves to be put to the torture, as formerly, but only 
such as might have perceived or prevented the murder. 
In such cares he consumed the greatest part of his 
time; but, at last, finding the duties of his station daily 
increasing, and his own strength proportionally upon 
the decline, he resolved upon adopting a successor, 
whose merits might deserve, and whose courage secure, 
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hm nsllatioii* After imiiy deliberationgt he made cbokse 
of Lvicitti CommoduSf whose bodily infiimities rendered 
him unfit for a trust of such importance. Of this, after 
•ome time, Adrian seemed seDsible, declaring, that he 
i^pented of having cboaen so feetde a successor, and 
saying. That he bad leaned against a mouldering wall* 
However, Commodus soon after dying, the emperor iin- 
mediately adopted Marcus Antoninus, afterwards sar^ 
JMuned the Pious; but previously obliged him to adopt 
two odiers, namely Marcus Aurelius, and LttdoB Verajs, 
idl of whom afterwards succeeded in the empire* 
' While he was thus careAil in appointing a successorf^ 
hts bodfly infirmities daily increased; and, at length, 
his pains becoming insupportable, he vehemently de- 
sired that some of his attendants would dispatch him* 
Antoninus, however, would by no means petmit any of 
his domestics to be guilty of so great an impiety, bat 
used all the arts in bis power to recondle the empertvf^ 
to sustain life. At one time he produced a womatt» 
who pretended diat she was warned in a dream, that 
he should recover hjs health; at another, a man was 
brought from Pannonia, who gave him the same assti^ 
ranees. Nevertheless, Adrian's pains increased every 
day. He ft'equ^tly cried out, ^ How miserable a thing' 
*< it is to seek death, and not to find it!*' He engaged 
one Master, partly by threats and partly by entreaties, 
to promise to dispatch him; but Master, instead of obey-» 
fttg, consulted his own safety by flight; so that he who 
was master of the lives of millions, was not able t6 dis^ 
pose of his own. In diis deplorable exigence, he te^ 
solved on going to Baiae, where the tortures of his dis* 
eases increasing, they aflfected his understan^ng, so 
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tbkthe gave orders that seFeral peraons should be put 
to deatli; wbicU Antoninus, according to bis usual wis- 
dom, never meant to obey. Continumgy for some time» 
in tbese'exchiciating circumstances, tbe emperor was at 
last resolved to observe no regimen, often saying, thilt 
kings died merely by the multitude of their physicians. 
This conduct served to hasten that death he seemed so 
ardently to desire, and it was probably joy upon its ap- 
proach which dictated the celebrated stanzas which are 
so well known, in* repeating which he expired*. 

In this manner died Adrian, in the sixty-second year 
of his age, afiter a prosperous reign of twenty-one yeiirs 
and eleven months. His private ch'aracter seems to be 
a mixture of virtues and vices; but as a* prince, per- 
haps, none of his predecessors showed more wisdom, or 
such laudiUe assiduity. He was the fi'nst emperor Who 

* Animula vag^da blandula, . 
Hospes comesque eopporis; 
Quee nunc abibis in loca^ 
Pallidula rigida nudula. 
Nee ut soles dabisjocos? 

Thus translated by Mr« Pepe : . 

Oh fleeting spirit, wandering fire, 

That long hast warm'd my tendar hw0St ; 
Wilt thou no more vhy franie inspire ; 

No mor6 a pleai^ing cheerful gu^stf 
Whither, ah t whither art thou flying?. 

To what dark, undiscovered shore? 
Thou seems't. all trembling, shivering, dykigt 

And wit and bnoipur are no more. 

VOL. II. T 
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tedaecQ ?the linra of Ad empire into me stasdfaig iddi^ 
GorrdrwTOBt iedeiv«d tbe freotett olaiiility fi^ 
(dkh »»i a ti^nqaitliiy more laAkig thmi oooM be ex.* 
)peeted from radi fierce Hri|;b1imr8 •broad, and ««di ^ 
d^enceate racte of cMzenui at boasa 



CHAPTER XVIL 
AniimkM Piiis, l%e thct^enth Btriperm. 

: v* €• Titos AatOBiDius wbom Adrian had iipjiewled am 
^ ^^; his suooessor, was born in the city of N isa s c a, w 
A. D. Gatth His father was a nobleman of att«noieni 
1^ family, that had ev^oyed the highest hononra ^ 
4he state. At the time of his sueeeediiig to the 4iroM^ 
he was fifty years old, and had passed through manj 
of the most impo|?tanlt offices of the state Wkh great in- 
tegrity and application* His virtaes in private life were 
no way impaired by oxattation^ as be showed himsdf 
one of the most excellent prinoes for joiftiee, clemeni^, 
and moderation. Hkt morals wchto so pm^ that be was 
usually compared to Numa^ and was surnamed the Pious, 
both for his tefttderness lo \m predecessoir Adrian when 
dying, and his pavlicul^ aKaduMat to the reN|;ion of 
his coiwtiy, j. f 

In the begiAniajg of ^is ve^gn, he made it 'Mli parti* 
cular studyyto proiMte o*iy the siost diQsenwg to em- 
ployments;' he moderMed. msBlti^ imlptista slid tributes, 
and commanded. AaH nH ^abould ,b^ levMI wiAout par- 
tiality Aft, pp|«r^(9i4M« Ifiis liberality w«i suob, l!hat he 
eren parted i^FJtkftttfbis.owncpRinit&rfoittwii^i*^ 
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ilie Aisticsses of the neceissitous. Againgt wlricb, wbed 
VSftustina, (fie emprefis^ seemed to remonstratey he repre- 
bended her foMy, allegjiig, that as soon as he was pds- 
HelB^ed of the empire, he quitted all private interest'; 
and having nothing of his own, all properly belonged t6 
Ibe public. He acted differently from his predecessors 
with i^gard to travelling, and seldom left Rome, saying, 
that he was unwilling to burden his subjects with osten- 
tatious and unQecessary expences. By this frugal con^ 
du<$, he was the better enabled to suppress dll the insurt 
rtB^tions that happened during his reign, eiAer in Br& 
fain, in ]>aicia, or in Germany. Hiiis he was at once re^ 
verenbed and loved by mankind, being accounted rather 
a patron and a father to his subjects, than a master, and 
eommatider. Ambassadors were jsent to him from the 
remotest parts of flyrcania, Bactria, and India, all oflfei^- 
ing him their alliance and friendship ; some desiring 
him to appoint them a king, whom lh^ seemed proufd 
to obey. He i^owed not less paternal care towards tlie 
oppressed Christians; in whose fevonr he declared,- tiiat 
if any should proceed to disturb them, merdy upon the 
account of their religion, that such should undergo the 
teme puni^metot, which was intended against the ac- 
vvweci^ 

f%is dei^iicy ivas attended with no less affability 
than freedom; but at the same- time, he M^as upon hk 
^ard) tfa^t bis indulgence to' )iis 'friends should nqt 
tempt them itito insdence or oppresi^ion. He therefoife 
look care that his fcourtiers shouW net sell tfceit faveuri, 
nor take Any gratuity from their suitoi%. ' In the ti»a:e<>f 
ii great famine in Rome, 6e pnoi^d^for tfce wants ^ef this 
fp^ople; -and loaintaiiied vast huinbe)PS:Witfa brMl mA 

T 2 
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wine all the time of its continuance. When any of hk 
subjects attempted to inflame him with a passion for 
military glory^ be would answer^ that he more desired 
the preserFation of one subject^ than the destruction of a 
thousand enemies. 

He was an eminent rewarder of learned me|i, to whom 
he gave large pensions and great honours, drawing them 
from. all parts of the world. Amc(bg the rest he sent 
for ApolIoninSy the femous Stoic philosopher, to instruct 
his adopted son, Marcus Aurelius, whom he had pre- 
yiously married to bis daughter. Apollonius being ar^ 
riired at Rome, the eroperpr desired his attendance; but 
the other arrogantly answered, that it was the scholar*a 
duty to wait upon the master, and not the master's upoa 
the scholar. To this reply, Antoninus only retuftied with 
a smile, *^ That it was surprising how Apollonius, who 
^ made no difficulty of coming from Greece to Rome; 
^ should think it so hard to walk from one part of Rome 
^ to another;" and immediately sent Marcus Aurelius to 
him. While the good emperor was thus employed in 
making mankind happy, in directing their conduct by 
his own example, or reproving their follies with the 
keenn^ of rebuke, he was seized with a violent fer^ at 
Lorium, a pleasure house at some distance from Rome; 
where, finding himself sensibly decaying, be ordered his 
friends and. principal officers to attend him. In th^ 
presence, be confirmed the adoption of Marcus Anrdins, 
without once naming Lucius Verus, who had been joined 
by Adrian with him in the succession ; then commanding^ 
the golden s^tue of Fortune, which was always in the 
chainber of the emperors, to be removed to that- of his 
successor, he e;|[pired, in the s^enty«fifth year of bin age. 
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after a prosp^ous reign of tweaty^hro years and almost 
eight months. « 



CHAPTER XVra. 



^ Marcus Aurelim, otherwise called Antoninus the 
Philosopher^ the seventeenth Emperor. 

The death of Antoninus was unirensally laniented v. c. 
tlU*ottghoat the empire, «id his funeral oration ^l^* 
prcmpttne^dy as usud, liy his adopted son, Mareus a. i>. 
Au|^ui»; whoydiottgh left sole successor to die ^^^* 
tl^rone, todk Lucius Verus as his associate and equals in' 
governing the state*. Thus Rome, for the first time, saW 
itself governed by two sovereigns of e^al power, but of 
very dilforent merit and pretensions. Avirelius was dve 
son of AnniuB Verus, of an ancient and illustrious family/ 
which claimed' its original from Numa. LujDiu^Yeru^ 
was the son: of Commodus, who had been adopted by 
Adrian, but died before he succeeded to the thronct 
Aurelitts was as remarkable for his virtues and a^oom« 
plishpdentS) as his partner in the empire was for his un-* 
governable ^passions and. debauched morals. The .one 
wais an <example of the greatest goodneteand wisdojn.; 
dte^otber, of ignorance, sloth, and extravagai^ce. 
:' The two emperoi^ had been < scarce jstetlied on > Iha 
tfarme, when the empire seepiiBd attacked on every side, 
Ikhalthe barib^rous nations by whndi itw^la surronndedk' 
The Catti invaded Germany and Rhegtia, ravaging alL 
wiid» fire and sword ; but were» aiter wme.iime, repdled 
1^ .VidoriiRis. The Britoils ISkewise refiilCiBd» but were 
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vBpr^toctf by Gdiffoiiim But the PartimMimdertlBdlr 
king Vologesusy made an irruption still me#o dveodfiil 
than either of the former; destroying the Roman legions 
in Armenia; then. entering Syria^and driving out the 
Roman governor, and filling the whole country wiA 
terror and confasion. In order to stop the progress of 
this barbarous irruption, Verus himself went in person, 
beitf^ Accompanied by Aurelius part of the way, ivho 
did all iti l^is power, both by givhig him adtice and 
pi^er atteMhttlsy to eorrect or re^Mm hiii vieito* ' 

• However, these preeautioiMs w^e fruitless ; VeraH 
sQ0n grew weary of aU reltlTaint : he neglected ev^ ad- 
monition ; and, thoughtleds o( thf) urgtai^ of im ^spepH 
4iti<fni plunged himself into every kind of d^bfmdkefyv 
Tbese^xcoEtseii broi^ht on a viokilt fev^ on his journeys 
a^hkk bk oonstttnliojfai was suflkiently^ strbiig to giet Oter| 
biA nothing eonld cfHtreet his vicions inelmalknis, TJjpm^ 
bU enl^ru^ Antlo^h^ he resolved to give kn indillgenco 
toeveiy appetite, without dtfending to the fatigue df 
wair. Th^e, in Otie 6f its iMiburbs$ Ivhioh wa» tetted 
Bophne; which, from the sweetiicsfts of the i^f Ak 
bcaoty df its groves, the ridbncte of its gaidensi^ and 
thmfreshn^ss of its fonirtb'ns, seemed feifme^ fer plett^ 
snre, he rioted in etcdsaes iinkilown even to the vofaip^ 
tpmad Gji^ks; leaving idl the g4<xry of ^fioM to Jun 
lieutenants, wbo.'wOle^ stent to repress the enelny. Thesd^ 
bob^aterlbnght with great: lii^edss;; Statins Priscm fook 
Ai^fsata^ llai^his put Vbbgesastd;fliglrt^ took SkJe^ 
plnUsped nnd b«nii^ Babj^bn and /Ctesipimii andudsH 
lUolirfied ttenn^Cfceht palace ef ih^Mingsic^PMhilii^ 
la 1^ eonrie of finir yehrs^ doritig' whidi the mnar cbn* 
tfMid^ Ae iMuMia mterM ^ftr iiilordie Pjoddsil 4HAni« 



tryv t^nd entely snUaed it; bat opoA their ntom^'their 
army wm wasted (a Im tkut lialf its former Aumber by> 
pestileiice aad iimine, Howarer, this was no impoMi 
diment to the vaiiity of VWiu^ who roao),Y)ed to tvajay 
ihe hoQoum of a tuiimipby so hafdl^r ednied by <^eroJ 
Wberefere, ha(vhig appointed a king oirer tin ArpieJl 
HMBB^JHid fl»diii^ tlie PartbiaBs eotiiiely sid^dued, her 
SMsttOied die titli» of AmneHiciis and P^ridiicusi ami 
liiea returned to Rome, to ps^vtalce of a triumph widf 
Aiii)eliu8, whidi was aeoordingly solemmned with great 
pomp and splendour. ^ 

- ' Dnnnf tlie oow«e ef ithis expedition^ which continued 
Ibr sosie years, Aavelias was sedalodsly intent npon disf 
triliiititt^ jusiioe and^hapfpwess to his «ilgeots at bsm»| 
Be -ftnt «l^plied hunself to Ae regulatioa of pubKo 
iiUvst a|ml to the epneetimg such fiuxUsas he fo«iad id 
d>el»mi«nd peiicy of the si^M^ In A«i endebf^w^ h0 
iriiowad a siiffular resp^Qt for the eMifle, afien»{»er# 
mittiag Ibem^ 4ete|iniiiie:withe<|^ appeal, so that itha 
eoBnAoaweabh aeeaie^' in a maan^r once more i^vivad 
iMidier has a^oitaUe (idsMJiBtpitiom . Besides, snebisMi 
Ifis applkadoa to imsinsss, int tm. ofien teg^iayed taH 
d^s together npon the.sameisuti^eotyflBaliBselycansidlfS!^ 
ipgi it ion aU sides, ana| seidopi deputing Aemibe>sewita 
beu^e, lilJ^ night coBung <ea, the assembly Mmf disnk&sed 
Iqf the* coBsaU But/wble thus gb fi ef q ly ot;cypief|ly ibs 
wsfrdaiiy movtified with.acoaiinte pf the enamities df;his 
aoHsague; beiiigSQpeatUIyiaaBaied sf.hjs saiMty, lenrdl^ 
atess^ and;^tia9ajganee^ Bmwm ^ £iu^nittg>faim8tif igp- 
aorani nf Aeseaa^tfeae^^* judgefl mandage ia badha 
ibest «selho^« of «clppmitry.hjaiiiy ; and dicsrefiii&qeBit hiia 
^ idl^ilnriinaiq^ia.iiremai^af jgteat btsiil|r»:wbslii 
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Vems married at Antiodi. Bat even thk was fiMmd m* 
effectml: Lncflla proved of a dkpontMMi Tery airiike her 
fiither; and, instead at correcting her hnsband's extra- 
Taganoes, only oontribated to inflame tbenu Yet Aare- 
lins stiU hoped, tbat, open the retnm kif Vems to Ronae, 
h» presence wonld keep him in awe, and that hi^ppineaa 
would at length berestored to the state. Bat in this also, 
he was dkappoinied* His return only seemed fatal to 
the empire; (or his army carried back the plague iiroia 
Futhia, and disseminated the infection into aU the pro- 
vinces through which it passed. 

Nothing ooald exceed the miserable state of the em- 
{ore shortly after the return of Verus, In this horrid 
pictore was represented an emperor, unawed by example^ 
or the calamities surrounding him,' giving way to un« 
heard-of debaucheries; a raging pestileBce spreading; 
terror and desolation through all the parts of the western 
world : earthquakes, fiunines^ and inundations, such as 
had never before faaj^ned ; the produds of the earthy 
throughout all Italy, devoured by keusts; aU the bar<- 
buoiis natiohs surrounding the empke, the Germans, th(S 
Sarmatians, the Quadi, and M woomanni, taking advan- 
tage of its vmions calamities, and making their irrup- 
tions even into Italy itself; the priests doing all thejr 
could to put a stop to the miseries, of the state, by at* 
tempting to appease the gods, vowing, and <^aring 
aiumberless sacrifices; ce}d>rating all. the sacred rites 
that had ever beeii known in Romq, and exhibiting the 
solemnity called Lectistemia seven days together: to 
icrown the whole, these enthusiasts, .not satisfied with 
ithe mipending dalamides, making new, by aaeribisg 
the dis^MWs of the state to the impieties of the Chrifr- 
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tittit alone; so diat a violent peneeulion wtti aera 
reigning : in all parte' of the empire ;' iti wbich Juetiib 
Martyr, St. Polycarp biskop of Smyrna/ and dn infinite 
nomberof otbersysufieredmac^nrdom. ' ' ' .^ 

In this scene of unirafsd flakbult, desolation, .an4 
distress, thdre was hothing left' but tlfe' virfuesaiid.tb^ 
wisdtfm of one man alone to testOre Xranqtulli^y aii^ 
hiiAg haik happiness to the empilte;. Aarcftius Jbeganr 
his endeavours by n^rcUog agiunst.lfae^ MfHTieiiHnattni: 
and Quadi, .taking yems i^ith hfm^ wh^ rrelitfitanfiy USt 
the sensilaL delights of Rome fo^.thb iat^uea oCa camp. 
They came iip with the- Marcdinanni ' near -the .<9ity of 
A^uileia, and, after a furious enga§femedt,' routed their 
whole anny : then pursuing them across the Alps, over*' 
came them in several) cokitelsits, andy at lasl^ ealircjly de* 
ftating'tbm, returned into Italy without any coAsidei** 
able loss. As the winter was fflr . advanced, ! n. c» • 
Veruswas determined upcmgdoig from Aqtti«i! ^^* [^ 
leia^ to Roitie, in which journey he was seiased-r a* d. : 
with an apoplexy which put an. end to his life,, l^^ 
being thirty-nine years o|d, havmg reigned in €X>i|jttnCf* 
tion with Anrelius nine. Suspicion; whiob ever attends 
the fi^e of princes, did not fait. to ascribe hia deiith to 
diflferent' causes: Some say Aat he, was :|)oisdiied by: 
the empress Faustina^ some by his. own. wife XuciUa, 
who was jealous of him for the passion he borovhis sister 
Falsa ; and othevs still were found to. say that Anrelius 
had a himd in it: but the number <^ these reports ought 
to destroy the credibility of any. '. 

Aureliuis, who hiid hidierto felt the. fetigues of:go- 
veiAiiig not only an empinsi buton emperor, bteing mm 
Mtto hteiselfy began t6 Act with greatetdiygwoe Mid 
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Jiiigfctir lariDa m w smm to GhndKw 
u imai «f inodMAe ibrtae Md 1iiibU« statknH Iml 
eminent for hk bonesty, mmg^ ni irndkun. lb 
Aen le* Beibe to UUk Aewv against the M«x>. 
toibtti^ #H j<>ittiiig mtfc the Qoadi, the SnnaaliaM, 
ihe y$ndii$, and elh« harbamns nations, renewedha»* 
tiitiea, wUh mxnmvoA rage and detastalaNk They had 
§mm tfane befiwe attacked Viadex, |imfeet of the pim. 
twkn bands, and in 4i genefd bottle near the Dauvbo 
dartioyed no Urn than twenty thowaad of his mem, 
Thefoiren f^nnnied Ae Romans as ftr as AqnileiBy and 
uponld hate taken Ate dty, had not theCiemperwled hii 
troops in person to oppose than. AnixdliiB having ie« 
pnked the enemy, conAioed his dndeavooin to repsess 
Asm Ihsm future inteads* He spent in this laboiimi 
nndeftaking no leis than fire yean; faarassmg thane buw 
barous natieusy soppottsng the most dreadful fctignsgy 
and aupplying, by the excess of his bourage, the defisetg 
of a delioais oonstitniton. The stoic -phihiaophyf in which 
he sras bred, had taogfat him simpticify ef liri^^ whieli 
serred as nn example to the vbols army. The bonunon 
soldier eoald not nnirmur at any hardships be wai put 
apibn, when be setwdie'enlperor himielf erery hour nn* 
diM'going greater enigierities wkh obeerfal resignatiaib 
By Ais eonduot, Auf«l|us ISO fvmridd "esit Ao enemy 
with repeatsd iittachs^Aat be at lart eonMriimed tiini 
10 aee^^«ueh term^of ^ceashps thonght'fittoiaiN 
pose, and thus returned .in trioiQph to Borne* 
- Upon the emperot's return to SSom»fb0 begut his 
nsanl endeavonm to bmuifit mankind by a foidier tefai^ 
<thefail»m9lpolidyoftiieatal#« HebnieMi 



def^ted tbe. p»lflic jWyeiweB^ AttdU hw M ti d Okot uhnkm 
6f slmni Md ipslrti whiob >efe rakfliiiieil im tkeMB*. 
plritbe&tre« V» padieahuiy took Afe pMr* undotf >Ul 
pvdMdMMi^ he fennd suck pkMwto in i«Iil9«Ki^ nium 
imrt0#Afit he cinmdered Imabflily'to suilply^Aftrdio^ 
tatoi «f Ub . c o t n | wM« b ii» ib one wSihe gnt^tmt htspfii^ 
BMsMft .of kw life, flelabottrad JBoeHteiDtly to Jieaimn 
Ihe luxirfiflB of Iheffimty lie pidUUtdd^ vmt iof.dn* 
Fieli atid litteni io penratt of iilferkr.8tetkiBfaiid.eii» 
dearrbcbwd by idl tnoinii ta ecmto^ Ae letrdtaw: an^ 
SiaBvdBffB cf>Wofliien« , 

' fi|it.h» good i^ndMifoun were mm intennipied bj*lft 
lenewal of tbeioMior wan. The baribariana mi 
poMMhrad bk: anngr wkhAatwayifliaB ibay ieds u^ i 
onrce mote^ iMiA Ten^wed Aeir ravageaivith ^licaMr fei^ 
Abb before^ Iliejr bad Mwrdtevn omr to.^beir aide 
all tbe aAtiOHi frmn Hlytictmi to tbe Aittbcbtpaftai^ 
CMdi Aareifaisithtireftflre, apun aaw bbmidf^iiitoMiMM 
^b jdiffiduhies^ bk army bad bcinre been wasted by 
ib«tldagaemd.fi«lq(«enttogagtafiadi^^ bktre^avffe* 
OBtiMy exbanated. In order to Ireafeody Aetie uHmnte* 
]imie^.be Ja<^eaaed bis fdt cb^ by ealintiDg' Jdacvtes, gld4 
diMnmAnddtefaand^ofDfdmatiab . . 
' . .gEetabe BB^aeiy, be sold aHtbefa ttwadde abaliiighig 
tadhei^i^ireyknd all.Ae riob ftunHtilre wbkh badbrna 
dipesiiedimliie oabiMte bf Adriaa^^ 'Tbbns^ie^ivrbicb 
<(miiDaed:fi» trolmtpiha^ piwchieed ^ao/cQ aaMhn j bl am 
aiBif^ 8b/to defftef all tbe ettpencea of tie ■raa.r Wm bmI 
eAvt'wabitotaaidaiitMiiura,^ iMiSbaAittkfm 
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wtveni adnuitagcs, bimit tiwjr hoines and raagvziiiestxf 
/BBd iwenred the mbmwioiM of svoh m had id- 

lideniftely joiMd in the mnHJoD. !The detail of hk 
eanpaigBS is bat eonfoaedly related 1^ hiatoriaoft; one 
iiatde in particular ii oaoitioned, whidi might hame 
fMoieed fiHal, had., not oome moat aorpiising' unadents in* 
terpoaed; This engagement waa began by.ithe.enemy'a 
aliagera: aeroas a rivery whidi indaead the Soiilana to 
eroaa it^and make a great alangfater.of thote who at- 
teupted to defend ita builfa on the opposite side* Hie 
Mianly judging thej should :be pniaaed, retired,: having 
pfmoadj left scAne bodies of arehera, eovered by a 
squadron of horse, to skirmish with the. Romans,. aa if 
tfaejf' designed to stop their progreas. The Romans, with 
iDCODsidcrate Talour> attacking thb fedom hope, pur* 
sued ^em ainong a chain of barren.- mountains, whoe 
i/^ej found themselTes. unexpectedly blocked up on 
OFsry sidfe. . • However /they conCmued - fighting notwitfa* 
standing the disadvantage of /the place ; bnt the enemy 
prudctttly^ declined eBgaging,Jiot williiig.to kavethat 
victory to chance, whidi they ^cpected irom delay. At 
ieagtb, the excessive heat of the endosed dtuation, die 
fatigues of long employment, together with a violent 
thirst, totally disheartened the Roman ^fions.. They 
now found that they could neither fight nor retreat; 
and tiiat they must run upon certain danger,' ^or^become 
ajNrey to their barbarous enemies* In this dcphnrahla 
eaJgenoe, while sorrow and desfiair were their only 
ceinpanions, Aorelios ran through then) ranloi, add in 
vain: endeavoured ' to- re«kindle their hopes and their 
Nothing waa heard b«t groans andiamenta*' 

r; nothaDgasenibut aiarks of tcnoraari deaolationrf 
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At tbls dreadftil juRetiireyand jostas th^t barjiiitrifiiis 
wcfte.ready to Ikll upon them, we are ttsaorefl, by $tm9 
writersy tbat the solemn prayers of a . Christifiii legion 
which was among them, produced such a. fall of Fai.Q» 
as instantly refreshed the fainting army. The soldiers 
were seen holding their mouths and ;th^ helmets up 
to heaven, and receiving the showers whi^h came 90 
wonderfully to their relief. The same dpudii also^ 
which served for .their rescue, at the same time dis- 
charged such a terrible storm of hail, accompanied wifh 
thunder, against the enemy, as astonished and.cqnr 
founded them. By this .unlooked-for aid, th^ Boraaiis 
recov'ering strength and courage, once morevUuned 
upon their pursuers, and cut them ip pic^^es. { 

Such are the circumstances of an engag^ement, ae* 
knowledged by pagan as well as Christian writeis, only 
with this difference, that the latter ascribe the vicloiy to 
their own, the former to the prayers of their emp^ioi^. 
However this be, Aurelius seemed so sensAtle of mir^i- 
euloos assistance, that he immediately relaxed the per- 
secution against the Christians, aiikd wrote to the s^nte 
in favour of their religioii. Notwithstanding this vie^ 
lory, the war continued for some months logger; but, 
after many violeut conflicts, the barbanans; s^t*to:sute 
for peace. The emperor imposed conditi^^ upon them, 
more or less severe, as he found themnmore or less'dis? 
posed to revolt; beting actually i:eMred to dJ^eth^ir 
territories into provinces, and spbject them to th^ Bo^ 
matiei^pire. However,afre8)i reb^tUion called him to 
thedf^e&ceof his dominions at hoine. ^ > . <; «» 

Avidia^ Casi^'fis was one of ..the emperor's ^npst &» 
i^Wdte c^^ierals, and had b#en chiefly instrumental ;itt 
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dfOt meFk seemed 4o tenmt in his Testonng Ibe old dBs^ 
iriplfiie, and in pretendiDg a irident ffegwd fer the e^a^ 
mmxwtiMk in its ancieHt tofrmu Boot, in fact, idi liii 
i ee a M fig regard feir ftvedom, wae Miy 4e «ei^ upon tlid 
iibertrntef bis eoiintry for bis own agigraiidiBeiiventr^ 
Whei«fft>re, wilding Ihb eoUieni (for be iras Isft^iA ai 
€gmy in live Ease) wflling to soppoit bis preteaiioMy tie 
proc la i me d bimscAf emperor in Syria. One of bis diief 
artlfieeB «o pvooiire peptdarity was, bis giving om Aat 
be was de sc e nded from 4be ftmons Cassinsy ^o ^bad 
ieenspiFed against Gsnsar; and, like bim, be pretended^ 
ibait bis^ims were fertbe re^estaUidiment of Ao'ieom:- 
monwealtb iif Home, tie -akpe ^caused 4t to inf nMlKHiM|i^ 
4bat Aot«li«s was dead, and be a^dsd U sbow tbe 
greatest respeel 46f bis memory. By ibes^ pretenoes i» 
united a 4arge body of men wider bis eommand, and^iil 
a (Afift time, 4>rsiigjlit cfH tbe eoantriei^ from Syria ^ 
moont Tanms, vnd^r bissvAjeetioli. Tbese prospevoiu 
bi^iliiings«erred^ increase fbie emperei^'s aetiriiy, bat 
not bis apprebensibns. fte prepared ^-oppose bim wvtbi^ 
oUt'atiy nw^ks 'Cf uneasiness for tbe etreat^ t^ng bis 
siddim«, Tbat be eodd frecAy ^i^ld «p^ bis empire to 
Aiiidias, if 'it lEiboiild he judged eenduciFO 'to "tbe piMie 
good $ for, as to bis own part, <he<»nly<firai(9 hebad from 
^ialtation,*w0i« neessant taboni* ^tmd iktigiie. ^ 9 -Mi 
^iready,^ ^ed lie, ^ to meet A^ridins h^fwe 4be -senad^ 
^4md before yon; and -to yiddbfm tip'tb^ empire mlkh 
«io«t4be^flbsionof blood, ortrtrikingnbloW, if if^bitt 
** be thongbt good for ibe people. But Aridins wA 
<<4efer fiiibaiitlo-i^^b ^ tribmia)^ be^vrbo ^as'been ^tb- 
M«ss4o>bis'ben0faotor eati neverrely iiponaBy mmini 



^fmfeAiauu He will aot ev<ii,iA tarn dhmtg WMtiid; 
*^ rely upon me. And yet my fellow-soldiers, wy ^ivly 
«" ter %«nd 1 8f>€iJc it wiftb the fiwto«t«iMmty, lest 
^he ftbould pitmead io his oviriilife; w Icit soine^ 
^ Aiiikinf to 4o me «t Mrrioe, skoold hoflteii Im deftA; 
^ ^e freatttit i»pe tbut i hare, is to prov^^tliat I Hsm 
^ l^ardoA die most cmtHigeow ^iffenees ; tib mkke hiiti Mf 
^ friewd, «yoti ia 0piCe df hiis KlisctttMBt $ and tOiiiMMr 
*^iike "w^iM, tlMt 'eml warn Ihent^lvea can come to « 
^ kappy ifisae/' la tie Mfean time, AtridtuB, v/hn miM 
kmew tfant dei^p«fa«e widoftelLifiga iMnt4iave a sfmif 
tveeatMiiy eadearoured to dvaw o«rer Gi^eee lo Jib aa« 
antaaoi^ tat the loTe ttrfriehdH manJoM bmpedie good 
0mp0m firaatrated fak eitpMtatiooa^ lie mm vaaUe tiot 
bring «irer a iaMif le ofty to «spouae iiis mtareslt. Una 
Kfrnke aeenod to tnm <he soak of hia^brmor fisrtmimi 
Ws^fSfeetB a«d aaidmaliegaa now to vc^fard iMiwitli 
Mlilaaipt} so dmt tliey at last «A€<ar Iwn, im kM'tban toot 
Hiotrtiii ^ft^ thoa* 'fiti^ neiRolt. Mia taaA mm ismiglit «a 
the emperor, who received it with .i«gfOt, wid^rdaMl ft 
an hoMarable inieiiiseBctr ISie mat of the conspiratora 
^ate« iraated with ^raat I^ily; mmme tew of them ^awva 
iMDishedybtttneoiiiKed aeon ai)er.< 'Hiia Pernancy was 
hdmired by aoaie^ and ooadmiiied %y otiiaiv; bwt Aa 
•htper^littlaw|farded4he mawuiaar sheaif^lanaeiaf 
ihe mtihilode: guidad oaly %iiie fooflneas of Upowh 
#kporitipn, he did vihsX, to him^ aeoModadgU'^ contaHt 
•and happy in «ei£.c^Tot3«lioB4 iThan soaie ^todk the 
diterty xkT Uamivgr ^ )adndli€fviteiiiag him/lliatiAaiN 
^dioB waadd mdt haae dbeen! sfr ^tti^aas had Ae hc«f 
caMfuaiwq Mms MiparoDii^plaed in &ia aublotiemaiii' 
iitr|. :^.i mcavirc adured ^the gads .mM^ m migaad af 
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^irregularly, as to fear Ayidius ooold erer be^ con« 
**queror" , ^ 

Though Avidius was no more, yet Aarelius was 8»« 
gible that he had still some friends remainingy.whom he 
iraa;9rilUog;to.win over. He therefore took a Journey 
into (he East^.where, in all places, he at once charmed 
themtwith his affability, raised their admiration by hid 
demenpy, instnicted themi by precept, and improved 
themr.by his example. The better to preycFnt sudi re-, 
Tolts for. t])e future, he ordained. That as Avidius was a 
native *.of the country ini^hich he rebelled, no poson, 
for the (time to come, shduM command in the place 
where he was bom« In this' journey, Ihe'emprc^ Faus- 
tina was unexpetitedly seized with a violent distemper, 
and. di^. She was a woman whose wanton life gave 
great scandal' to the dignity of her station; .however^ 
her passive husband, either could not, or at ledi^ af- 
fected not, to see her enormities^, but willii^ly admkted 
the ill-deserved honours wUch the senate importunately 
decreed, to her memory. 

In his way to Rome, he visited Athens, where he 
conferred many honours cm the inhabitants^ and esta- 
blished professors in. all; the scitoces, with munificent 
salaries for their ease. Upon landing in Italy, he quitted 
his scMier's habit, as also did all his army ; and made 
his entry into Borne, in the gown which was'irom in 
peaee*. As he had been absent almost eight yc^rs, he 
distiilHiled to each citizen eight pieces of gold, and re- 
mitted all,. the 4^ts due to the treasury Cot sixty :yeMi 
past; :At the suae time he: nominated his .'sonCom- 
modus to! succeed him in .the empire, and made kin a 
fartner in his. triumphal entry. He then retired for 
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fomeltai^ to a^coniilry-^seat iolo -the «mB ^d^iiwQfkjf 
whkik deHghled.bis miiidi and guided his oonduct: h^ 
U(9v(a)Iy called it hi^ mother, in ot>position to the ooart^ 
Wihicb he •caRsidered as his step-taother. He also wm 
fite^^ocaitly heard to say^ " That ihe people were>happ|f 
^ ^^isbose (philosophers ware kings, or whos^ kings wem 
' ^ fdiil^sophers/' He waii oae of the most consiAemhlo 
laea the0:mJ»eiag; and Ishough he had bee& bora io 
the *0ieaaeftt ataticfn, his iiiml% as a 'writer, would have 
£«ESttred hioi imiBortality. But it was not with him mere 
Speculaiiafi, his practice was entirely guided by th^ ptkii* 
ciples of stoicism; so that his traaquilliity was sudb, Ihil 
^e was Merer obserFod to £1^1 any emotion, or to change 
countenance, either in, joy or in sorrow, {|is chief tni^t- 
tars were, ApoUonius of Chidcis, aod iSextus <?h^|o* 
nensis, gvandsoa to the famous PJutanoh; ^tkeseshared 
his*bouiily,as likewne did all the learned luen of bit 
time. He bad learned the art of so blaadiii^libemlity^ 
With -the .most ihigal ecoaomy,^a|t he seemed rather^e 
equitable guardian of anotber^'S wealth, ihaa tibe pos- 
sessor of his own. He was so seosiUe that few und^rv 
stood the art of j^iying* that he built a tempJe to Af 
goddess who presided oyer benefits. 

In this manner, baying restored prosparity to hm 
subjects and peace to niankind, he expeoted, in tbe-da* 
fJane of life, io rest fircn future toil. But it was his&rr 
tune to be «yer amployod. Nc^wp was l^rought Um Ibul 
the ScTthians and barbaisous nations of the n^lh i|ter# 
f^in 1^ in arms, and iuy^di^g the emfke with fiaii^w 
^petuosity. He now, th^isfor^ once mus^ reaalyod.M 
(expose Us ^gedfHirson in tb^ defence of kia oQilMqi^ 
and made speod|y pr«^aratii|ns to 9f9P»$ 4ib^mm ifo 

VOL. II. u 
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went to the 6enate»for tie first time*, atid desired to 
have money out of the public treasury. Though it was 
in his power to take what sums he thought proper with- 
out their consent^ yet he openly declared, that emperors 
had no private property, not so much as the palace in 
which they dwelt. The people, whose love to the eitn- 
peror daily increased, finding him making preparations 
to leave them, and resolving to expose himself in a dan- 
gerous war, assembled themselves before his palace, 
beseeching him not to depart till he had given them in- 
structions for their future conduct; so that if the gods 
Miould take him to themselves, they 'might, by his as- 
sistfeince, cotitinue in the same paths of virtue, into which 
he had led them by his example. This was a request 
which the great emperor was highly pleased in obeying; 
he spent three whole days in giving them short maxims, 
by which they might regulate their lives ; and having 
finished his lectures, he departed upon his expedition^ 
amidst the prayers and lamentations of all his subjects. 
Tfa^ particulars of these campaigns lire not rdated by 
-historians; we can only say, that he foughit several 
Moody'battles, Where the victory was always owing to 
his prudence, courage, and example. He was constantly 
(Eit the head of his men, and always in 'places thel most 
exposed to danger: He built several forts, and so dis- 
posed his garrkons, as to keep all his barbarous neigh- 
bours in awe. It was upon going to open his third 
canit)tiiigti, that fa^ was seized with a plague at Vienna, 
whfcb lapped the progress of his success. Nothing, 
how^v^, cOold abate his desire of being beneficial to 
4iiatf kind ; ^or, though his submission to the wiH of Pro* 
^demi^'lnade him meet the approaches of death wrth 
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tranqililKty, his fears for the youth and uApromising d J8- 
poBitiou of Commodus, his son and successor, seemed to 
give him great uneasiness, and aggravated the pains of 
nature. Struggling with this apprehension, and fluctu- 
atitig between hope. and fear, he addressed bis friends 
and Ibe. principal officers that were gathered round his 
bed ; tdiing them, that as his son was now going to lose 
^ fktber^ be; hoped he should find. many father^ in tbem; 
that they would direct his youth, and give him such in- 
structions, as would be to the public benefit as well as 
bis own. ^< Moke him more particularly sensible,"' coq- 
tinued the dying emperor, <^ that not ail the riches lind 
^honours, of this world are sufficient to satisfy the lUit- 
** ury and ambition of a: tyrant; nor are the strongest 
^ guards and armies able to defend him from the. jiisi 
5^. reward of his crimes. Assure hiihi that cruel piinces 
*f never ei^oy a long. and peaeefulre^n-; and tbart^-al} 
i^ the real delights of power, are reserved: only for tho4e^ 
^^who$e clemency and mildnesii faavagaiiied die bealts 
^ of their people. It must be yours toinformfaim, thai 
'^ obedience by constraint is never sincere ; and that he 
*^who would expect- fid^ty among mankind, must gain 
** it from their afiections, not their fears. Lay before 
<<him the difficult, and'yjet the necessity, of setting 
** bounds to his pasH3ions[,.as. there are nonq set to his 
** power. * These are' the truths to which lie ought ever 
*f to a|;ten4 ; by .steadily • in^nilcaUng itbfise^ y w* will .have 
^ the .satisfaction qf :,foti|ii|ig, ^, g9Qd- {^Binpe, and' the 
<> ftle^sure of paying my meoipry t|i#.fffl^lteat^of; ajl ser- 
V vices,. since y on will thus, render Hi iampital.**^^ As 
he,w^ fiy>eaki0g these, last frqrdi^tA W^^ s^xed'witli 
a weakni^ss wbicln stQgfied bis. ntterepiii^ ftud iwhibb 

V 2 
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bifiHigbl.biiit to Us end the day folbtring. He diisd in 
Ae Afty^vtk yenr ef Ue age, ^9mmg raiftied DiD^ieeii 
]^(^sa« and souole 4a^ 

b:«9eBMd aieif fibe wMe glionry Qnd prosperity tiffhe 
Roiaail calpare died with ikareUw. From tlnence lor- 
Wiird* we ate to beboid a train ef emperotsr ^Aer vkibaa 
er impoteuty ekiier mlfnHy gade^/Or uaahie to assert 
the digiaiitjr of dieir station. W^ are ie beboid an empire, 
gprowit-too greaif, sinking by ks oMln weigbt, sotroanded 
by barbasous and successful eHeones witbouty and tcmi 
by mtfUitious and c^uel fadioiia wJAin '; tfae prineiplea 
#f Ibe liiaea wholly cotrupted; pbiloeropby attempting 
to if^gidale tbe minds of men without tbe aid of religion ; 
iittd the wisnntii of patriotism entirely evaporated, hj 
beiag difioaed sa £06 wide a oreie. We sbdl trtiil far- 
ther find the people lieooniing ^nll, as they gww im« 
(iettait ; their Jiis&iriaus oooi and spiritless in the most 
InleiiBstihg harmtions, and the eonvulsions of tbe great^ 
est eiBkpiM bpon earth, described kk cMldisb points, oi" 
iadgntd |>rolijiifyb 



CHAPTORXIX. 

Con^mQduSf the eighteenth Bmper^* 

v. c Tim OA^tits of AaretitH'prbcured Oommodoii an 

. #3|. easy aeeession to tbe tfa^ne« He was adcnow^ 

A* IK lodged emperor, first %y the bnny, then by l&d' 

;i80. Semite and people, nnd shortly after by rfltJie 

prbirinees. But though he owed the empii« to the 

adoption d bieeupplKed faAier» rnnny 'were of opinioii, 
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A«Ab#wft»the ipQfitfm imM^fnt a gfadnlor; binmni 
eendttt;! afterwairet md Ihe irMton cbaraeter of hk mo*' 
ther Faustina, hating, p€f baps ^ren riae to the isepoit^ 
He was abo«t nineteeii years of agna wben ha eaterdl 
upon tlk<^ empire : bia p^vou was eomely and robust ; vA 
man w«i move expert in all bodily exercises; be fpst 
quently fought witb gladiators, and abriErfs* 'caiM i4t 
irictorious ; be tbrew the javelin, and shot fpom tbe bow, 
witb sncb wenderfnl addresa, as almost exceeib crtH- 
irilicy« He nerer missed biltiag and killing the fleetest 
animals, tbea^ upon fuH speed, and this in- a»y pait ef 
their bodieaire Aongbl fit. Be killed, upon a ceitsia 
occasion, a hundred liens^Iet ieose all at once cqfKHi the 
amphitheatre, lie she^ birds^ ^7^ ^ ^ ^n*> ^>^b ^^ 
erring ahn ; and cut off tbe heads of a bandred okrtches, 
in their mast rapid motion, wil^ bis arrows headed in 
the shape of a Waif moian. 

But it had been- happy for himself and ifiapkiiid, if 
he had cttltiraeed the ihental'exercisea ^Mi aamacfa at- 
tention as those of ^te body. His whole reign is b«t« 
tissue of wantonness and folly, cruelty and injusdce, ]«»- 
pacity and corruption. There is so strong a siisilitHdie 
between his condtict and that of DomitiaAi, iJiat a reader 
might be apt to hn^gine h6 was going orer the aieune 
reign. 

He was received, upon bia ealnanee into Rome, with 
a transport of i^plaiise from the^ people, and^ for some 
lime, he showed himself wetUby of their aflhetioQ. Bat 
soon the levity of his temper, and the corropt^ei^aaiifle 
of his farourite eompaniotis^ fumed him to the basest, 
meanest punuitik He went widr hi« assaeiates to tarems 
and brothels ^spait the day in feasting, aiid the uighlin 
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AenuiUrAmaimMe.lmLmim^ hmwmgmo ton IbMitlntif 
Iiiuidred females, and as many iaales^ /or detestable pur- 
poses. He <XHBmitted inoest, 9s Caligulu did, with all 
hissisten. He sometimes went about the markets in a 
frolicy with small' wares, as a pettjf chupman ; sometimes 
be imitated a boise-confiBer; aind, at other times, droYO 
' his own x;kurioC in a slare's habit. 

Ibose be. diiefly promoted resembled himself, being 
4he companions of his pl^isores, or the ministers of his 
cruelty. He took little care of the.goremment, com- 
mitting all the conduct of it to one Perennius, a person 
diiefly remarkable for Ids airarice and cruelty. In con- 
sequence of the en<Hrmitiea of this minister, a conspiracy 
was form^d against Conmiodiis in the beginning of his 
reign, in which his sister Lucilla, with her husband Pook- 
peianus, were principally concerned* The person em- 
ployed to kill the emperor was one Quintianus, who 
'coming up to him in a dauntless manner, and holding 
up his dagger, cried out,/* The senate sends thee this.^ 
fBut this unguarded manner of proceeding frustrated his 
•aim : for one of the gfuards just then seizing his arm, 
prevented the fatal blow, and he soon after made a dis- 
corery of all his accomplices. Lucilla, Pompeianos, and 
Quintianus, were executed ; many other persons, whdiy 
innocent, shared the same fate. In this manner Peren- 
nius. proceeded, sacrificing numbers of the senate, as 
pretended accomplices, bi|t in reality with a view of 
seizing upon their estates .and. fortunes; so that being 
thus grown extremely riqh, be began to , think of gain- 
ing the empire for himself, and made some progress in 
'the attempt; but his design becoming apparent, Com- 
modm seemed to roqsefrom his lethargy, and ordered 
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boib him and bis sons, wliobad been se^n to draw the 
lemons to revolt, to immediate execution*. 

Two conspiracies thus discovered and punisbed, only 
served to render the emperor still more cruel and su»^ 
picious» and these cruelties begot new revolts. One 
Matumus, at the bead of a numerous banditti, wasted 
Spain and Gaul, and resolved to attempt the empire 
itself. In order to effect this, upon a certain festival, bo 
ordered some of his soldiers to mix with the emperor^s 
guards, and then assassinate him. But his own pMy, in 
hopes of ad vantage, betrayed their employer, and be w^. 
executed with many others soon after. It was about tbi» 
timie also' that Cleander, the emperor^s chief favourite^ 
fell a sacrifice to the indignation of . the populace, for 
his haughty carriage towards them. Another favourite, 
whose name was Julian^ was put to death by the em* 
peror^s command ; and shortly, after a third (for this 
vicious prinice could not reign without si ffivpurite), who 
Was called' Regillius,was executed in, the same ipanner. 
To these siicceeded the murder of his wife Crispina, and 
his fatber^s cousin-german, Faustina, and numberless, 
othi&rs, whose virtues, or. fortuneis, rendered them ob- 
noxious to his capricious cruelty. If any person de- 
sired to be revenged .on an enemy, by bargaining with 
Commodus for a sum of money, be was permitted to 
destroy him in such manner as he thought prop^. He 
commanded a person to be cast to the wild beasts, for 
reading the life of Caligula in Suetquius.; He ordered 
pother to be thrown in a burning furnace, for accir 
dentally overheating bis bath. He wpuld sometimes, 
when be was in a good humour, cut off men's noses, 
under a pretiencf^ of shading their beards; yet he wa« 
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Mimself so jeridos of all mankind, Aat be was. obliged 
to b6 bis own barber. 

In the midst of these cnicjties, his iwiity nerer for- 
sook him* Instead of being content with numberless 
tides which his iattenng senate were dafly ofieringv be 
was rather willing to assume such as were most agtee-i 
nMe to himself. He, at one time, command^ himself Ui 
he styled HercnleS) the son of Japiter; and the better 
Id imitate that hero, he carried a club, and dressed him-' 
tolf in a lion*s skin. But to drive the imagination as finr 
as possible, and that he might appear to destroy giants 
snd monsters, as the fermer had done^ he dressed op se-** 
Toval poor men and cripples, which were found beggingf 
in tbe streets, like monsters, giving them sponges to 
throw at him instead of stones, till falling furiousljf! 
among them with his elab, be destroyed them all. 
When tired of ih^ Herculean habit, he assumed timtof 
an Amazon. He, at last, became so abandoned as to 
forsake his palace, and live in a fendng-'School ; an# 
satiated with all his former titles, he assumed the name 
of a famous gladiator. 

During these deplorable irregularities, the baibn^ 
rians on the frontiers of the empire were daily gniningf 
ground; and though his Keutenants were suocessfid^ 
against the Britons, the Moors, the Dacian^ the Ger^ 
mans, and Pannonians, yet the empire was daily dcM 
dining, since their numbers seemed to increase by die-^ 
leat,' so that neither treaties could bind, nor vietories 
repel them. In the mean time, the emperor's adtionsr 
were become iso odious to all mankind, and so oon^ 
t^nptible td the dtizens of Rome, Aat bis death wic^ 
ardently dtefa'ed by M. At knglb, upon the feast of 
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JanuB, TraririDg to fence naked before Ae peofdet da a 
comtfiPOQ gladiator, tkree of hk frieads rembinliEaled te 
kim upon lie indeeeaey of such a behaviour.. These 
were Ldetus, bis generri, Electais, his cfaainberlain, aad 
Mofrdaya ooncabine, of whom he always appesured. ex^ 
cessiyely fond. Their advice was attended with ae other 
effect, than that of incensing him against them, and in- 
citing him to resolve upon Aeir destruction. It was his 
method, like that of Domitian, to set down the names of 
all such as he intencfed to put to death, in a roll which 
he carefully kept by him. Howev^, at. this time, hap- 
pening to lay the roll on his bed, while he was bathing 
hk another room, it was taken up by a little hoy, whom 
be passionately h>ved. The child, after playing with it 
for some time, brought it to Marcia, who was instantly 
diamed at the contents. She immediately discovered 
her terrors to Leeitas and Electus, who pereeiving their 
dangerous situation, instantly resolved the tyrant> deatk 
After some deliberation, it was agreed upon to dispatch 
him by poison. In consequence of this, a dcaughtt prOf 
bably opium, waa administered to him by the hands ef 
Mareia, which beginning to operate^ cast him into a 
heavy slumber. In order to conceal the fact, she iob* 
mediately caused the company to retire, under a pre** 
tence of allowing him rest; but finding him awake soon 
after, and taken with a violent vomiting, she was greatly 
alarmed with fears of hfe recovery. In this exigence, 
consulting with the rest of the conspirators, she hastily 
introduced a young man, called Narcissus, and showing 
him his own name, among the number cS those whom 
Commodtts had destined to destruction, she prevailed 
upon him to Assist in dispatching the tyrant. He bold^ 
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undertook die dangeroiu task, so that the' emperor win 
soon strangled by their united efforts. In this manner 
died CommodtiSy in the thirty-firBt year of his age, after 
an impious reign of twelve years and nine months ; and« 
as if he gaye the example, rery few i)i his sncceaaors 
escaped a violent death. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Perdnaxf ihe nineteenth Emperor. 

IT« €• The secresy and expedition with which Com- 
^^* modus was assassinated were such, that few were 
A. D. at that time acquainted with the real circum- 
1^ stances of his death. His body was wrapped up 
as a bale of useless furniture, and carried through the 
guards, most of whom were either drunk or asleep. 

Previous to the assassination, the cohspiratois had 
fixed upon a successor. This was Helvius Pertinax, 
whose virtues and courage rendered him w.orthy of the 
most exalted station, and who had parsed through many 
changes of fortune. H^ was originally the son of an 
enfranchised slave, called JElius^ who only gave him so 
much learning as would qualify him for keeping ra little 
shop in the city. He then became a school-muster; hQ 
afterwards studied the law, and after that became a soU 
di^r: in the last station his behaviour was such; as ta 
raise him to the post of captain of a cohort against the 
Parthians. Being thus introduced to arms, he went 
dirough the usual gradations of military preferment in 
Kritain and Meenia, until be became the commander of a 
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legloii undeir . Acirdius. .In this statipn .be,p6rfoi;nied 
such excellent sjervices against the barbarians^ that he 
was made consul, and successiFelj governor of Badp^ 
Syria, and Asia Minor. lu the reign of Commodus he 
was banished, and soon after reoalled, and sent into Bri^ 
.tain. to reform the abuses, of the army, i In this empjoyr 
ment his usual extraordinary fortune attended him: he 
was opposed by a sedition among the legions, and left 
for dead among many that were slain. However, he got 
.over this danger, severely punished the mutineers, and 
established regularity and . discipline among, the troops . 
he was sent to command. From thence he was rempved 
into Africa, where the sedition of .the soldiers had like 
to have been as fatal to him as in his former govern- 
ment. Removing from Africa, and fatigued with an 
active life, he betopk himself to retirement; butCom- 
•niodus, willing to keep him st^U in view, made him 
.preefect of the city; which employment he filled, whe^ 
the conspirators fixed upon him as the properest person 
to succeed to the empire. 

His being advanced by Commodus only served to iur 
crease his fears of falling as i^n object of his suspicions ; 
.when, therefore the conspirators repaired to his house by 
.night, be considered their arrival as a command from the 
lemperor for bis death. Upon Laetus entering his s^art- 
jnent, Pertinax, without any show of fear, cried out, that 
for many days he had expected to end his life in that 
manner, wondering that the emperor had deferred it so 
long. . However, he was not a little surprised when in- 
formed of the real cause of their visit ; and being strongly 
urged to accept of the empire, he at last coniplied with 
.their offer* 
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Being c«rried U> the outtp, Pertittax was pMckmed 
emperor, and seoQ after tke eitizenB and senate con^ 
aented; tbeir joj al At eteetkm of their nevr aoirereigii 
*hemg aearee equal to thai for the death of tbeir lyraot. 
They then pronefniiced Commodita a parricide'; an enemy 
to the gods, bis country, and all mankind; and confr- 
raanded that his corse should rot upon a dungliilL In 
the mean time, they sahited Pertinax as e mp ersr and 
Cttsar, with numerous acclamations, and cheerfally^ took 
the aaths of obedience. Tlie prorioees soon after fol- 
lowed the example of Rome, so that he began his reigtt 
with univeraal satisfaction to the whole empire, in die 
sixty-eighth year of his age. 

Nothing could exceed the justice and wisdom of thK 
monarch's reign, the short time it continued. He pu«- 
nished all those who bad senred to corrapt the lale em- 
peror, and disposed of his ill-got possessions to paUic 
uses, % attempted to restrain the Kcentiousnessr of the 
pnetorian bands, and put a stop to the injuries and inso^ 
fences they committed against the people. He sold most 
of (he buffoons and jesters of Commodns asslares; par- 
ticularly such as had obscene names. He continualty 
frequented the senate as often as it sat, and nerer re- 
fused an audience eyen to the meanest of the pe<^. 
His success in foreign affairs was* equal to bis iutemal 
policy. When the barihirous nations abroiad had cer- 
tain intelligence that he was emperor, Aeyimmediistely 
laid down their arms, welt knowing the oppositiott Aey 
were to expect from so experienced a commander.* His 
great error was avarice, and that, in some measure, 
senred to hasten his ruin. 

The proetorian soldiers, whose manners be had at- 
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iMttpted la f efotnl, bariog been hmgtonuptod i^lbe 
iihiolgcfneeeud prctfusioii of tbeir former moaarcb^ began 
V» bate him for the parsimony and duciflkie he Jbad in- 
^r^wlaeed among tbem* They tiierefiMre reaolred to de- 
Ibrone him; and/liMr that purpose, declared Maternus, 
dn ancient senator, emperor, and endeavoored to carry 
btm to the camp to proclaim him. Sfatemos, howeFer^ 
was too jvst to the merits of Pert&iaXy and too fatdifol a 
attbjeet, to ooiiciir in their seditious designs; wh^efiore^ 
escaping out of their hands, he fled, Arit io &e empennv 
and then out of die city. They then nominated ona 
iUeo, another senator, wJhom the aenate would hama 
ordered fer esecniaon, had iiot Pertinax intarpased, wfc» 
declared, that during bis reign no senator should sulBer 
deatb. 

The preetorian soldiers then resolved unanimously 
not to use any secre{ eansputioies or private contrivances, 
but boldly to seize upon the emperor and empire at once. 
They, accordingly, in a tnmuhnons manner marched 
through the streets of Borne, and. entared the palace 
without opposition. Such was die teifor <tf tbek ap- 
proach, that the greatest part of the f mperor'a a^ea-* 
dants forsook him ; while those who remained^ earnesdy 
untreated him to fly to the body of the peopH and io'* 
terest them in bis defence. However^ he »»jected that 
^vice, declaring, that it was unwpiihy his imperial •dig'- 
aity, and all his past actions, U> save hima^f by fligiit. 
Having thus xesolved to &oe the rebels, he had some 
hcf^ea^tbat bis presence alone woidd terrify and een^ 
^ad thenu £qt wbat could, bis former virtues, or Ae 
digpity of ^oomm^nd,«.vail against a twaul^QUs rabbis^ 
fucsedup4avi<^e,andmwistefaoffo»(i€»r>ty^ Qnt 
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TbAusiuflT, si TungriaD, struck hiin. with his lance on die 
hreast) crying out, *' The soldiers send you this/* Per- 
tinax finding all was over, covered his head with his robe, 
and sunk down, mangled with a multitude of wounds, 
which he received from various assassins. Electus, and 
some more of his attendants who attempted to defend 
him, were also slain: his son and daughter only escaped, 
who happened to be lodged out of the palace. Thus, 
after a reign of three nionths, Pertinax fell a sacrifice 
to the licentiouis fury of the praetorian array. From the 
number of his adventures, he was called the Tennis-ball 
of Fortune ; and certainly vo man ever experienced sucb 
a vni^y of situations, with so blameless a>cbsrracter. 



CHAPTER XXt 

. . , JOidim Julian^ the twentieth Emperor* 

' v» €. The soldiers having committed this outrage, re- 
' ^4&* thred, with great precipitation, -and getting out of 
•A. D. the city to the rest of their compaiiibhs,- expe- 
*^2* ditiously fortified their camp, expecting to be at- 
tacked by the ^citizens. . Two days having 'passed with- 
out any attempt Of that kind, they because inore inso- 
lent • and,: willing *. to make use of thie^ poifrer of which 
they found themselves' possessed, they made jproclama-- 
tion, That they would sell the empire to whoever would 
porehai^e it at the highest price. In consequence of this 
proclamation^ so odiouis and unjiist in itself, only two 
bidders were found ; namely; Std^eian and^Didius i the 
foite^/was a ^consular p(er8on,'pr8efect of the icityyand 
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Mi-iii-lliW to. tbelate eolpei^r Peitima;; Ibe kHar^.ti 
oOBSuIar person l&ewise, a great hwyer» an^ the iBoat 
wealthy mau in dbe city. He was si^&g with some 
fUends at dinner when the propbunatioii was published:; 
and bdng cfaarmed with, (he prospect of unbounded 
power, immediately T09e from the table, and haslieiied.tKl 
the camp. . Sulpician was got there before. him;, but ns 
he had rather promises, than treasure, to biestow^ thd 
offers of Didius, who .produced immense snips of teady 
money, prevailed.* He was received into the camp.by a 
ladder, and the soldiers instimtly swore to obey ^m as 
emperor.. From the camp he was attended by his new 
electors into the. city; the whole body of his gi^ards, 
which consisted of ten thousand mesi) w^re ranged 
around him in such order as if they had.r^her prepare 
for battle than a peaceable ceremony. The citizens, 
however, refused to confirm his election, but cursed him 
as he passed. 

Upon being conducted to the senafte^bouse, he. ad- 
dressed the few senators that were present, in. a very 1a« 
conic speech. ^ Fathers, you want ^n emperor» and I 
*^ am. the fittest person you. can choose." . But even this, 
short 30 it seems, was unnecessary, since the seiiste had 
it not in their power to refuse their c^prpbatijon. His 
speech being backed ,by the army, to wh^ni he had 
given about a million of our. money, succeeded^ Hie 
choice of the soldiers wps confir^ned by tbe, aepate^ and 
Didius was acknowledged emporor^ nqw.in th^ fifl^'r 
seventh year of Us age. 

It should seem by this weak monarioh^s. ^nduc^ 
when seated on the tbtone, that be thought the goy^ru- 
ment.of an empire;radier a pleilaure thtn a toil* .Instead 
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0f*alttiipluig:to ^mt Ibe henrte of hbaAjfUifMihe igtre 
UflMeif up io. ease and iaaetmt7» utterly regavdleaai^f 
file 4iitwa of hk «tatiaiiw He was imld and getille is!^ 
deed, neither kjaring aay, aor expeettng ^ be mjurad. 
fist that avacice, by which \e becauteopiiteiit,!^! Col- 
lowed him in bis €sallation; .so that dbe reiy soidieis 
who elerted him, soon bogiui to detest hah for those qua* 
lilies, so very qiye sit e to a qulftaiy character. The 
people alsa, against whose eonsent he was chosen, were 
not less his enemies. Whenever he. issued from his 
palace, they openly po«red ferth their inprecalaana 
iigainst him, crying out, ^ lliat he was a Aieff and had 
^ stolen A» empire.^ Dtdias however, jd the true spkit 
of ;a • trader, patieaitly bore all »tbeir vepvoacfa, sametinaBs 
beckotting to them, with omiles, to approach him, and 
testifying his regard by overy kind of submission. 

'While Didius was thus oontempfxiousiy treated at 
home, two valiant generals in different parts of Ae ana* 
pire, disdaimed his aathoriiy, and boMly vesolired to 
s^k^ at 4he threno for themsd ves abraad. These were 
Pesoetmius Niger, governor of Syria; and Septimius 
Severus, commander of the German legions. V^rwas 
beloved by the people fer his clemency and f aloar; and 
the report of his proposing Pertmax for his model, and 
resolving to revenge his death, gained him universal 
esteem among the people. Being thus apprised of their 
iodinations, he easily induced bis army in -S^ria to pvo^ 
tteim him emperor^ and his title was, shortly after, ac- 
knowledged by all the kings and potentates in Asia, 
who sent their ambassadors to him -as their lawfid prince. 
The pleasure of thus being treated as a monarch, in aoihe 
measure retarded his ondeavouia to seearo bis tifle. £n« 
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ttrely satkied with the homtige of those about him, h0 
n^leeted the opportunities of suppressing his rivals, and 
gave himself up to feasting and luxury at Antioch* 

The conduct of Severas, an African by birth^ wai^ 
▼ery different. Being proclaimed by his army, he began 
by promising to revenge the. death of Pertioax, and took 
upon him his name. He next secured the fidelity of all 
Ae strong pliaces in his province, and then resolved* 
vitfa the utmost expedition, to march with his wbola 
force directly to Romie. 

In the mean time, Didios, ^bo'disregarded the at* 
iempts of Niger, was greatly alarmed at those of Se^ 
varus. He first, with many solicitations, procured th« 
sensle to proclaim hkn a traitor. He then applied him^ 
self to maike the necessary provisions to oppose him^ 
in which he found nothing but disappointment* Tho 
cohorts that elected him, were enervated by vice and 
(uxury ; the people d^ested his cause ; and the cities of 
Italy had long been disused to the arts of war* Somt 
advised him to mardi forward, and meet Severua as h# 
was crossing the Alps. Others were for sending the ge^ 
nerak upon that expedition. The unfortunate Didiua, 
miequal to the task of empire, and quite confounded 
with the multiplicity of counsels, could take no other 
resolution but that of awaiting his rival^s coming at 
Rome. Accordingly, being informed of hia approach, 
be obtained the consent of the senate to send him am- 
bassadors, offering to make him a partner in the empire. 
But Severus rejected this offer, conscious of his strength, 
and of the weakness of the proposei^ The senate soon 
appeared of the same sentiments, and perceiving the 
timidity and weakness of their present master, began to 

VOL. 11. X 
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{dbandeii bmi. They now began to diege, tliat be who 
conld not defend the empire was not worthy to govem 
it Didiofl Tainly endeaFoared to reduce them to tbeir 
duty, fint by entreaties,- and afterwards by threats ; but 
diese only serred to hasten his destruction. The se- 
nate being called together, as was formerly practised 
in the times of the commonwealth, by the consuls, they 
mianimously decreed, that Didius should be deprived 
of the empire, and that ScFerus should be proclaimed 
in his stead. They then commanded Didius to be slain, 
and sient messengers for this purpose to the palace^ 
,-where they found him disarmed, and weeping among a 
few firiends, that still adhered to his interest. When 
the executioners began to prepare for their fatal errand, 
he expostulated with them, demanding what crime he 
had committed. He conld not be persuaded to think 
that paying his money, and receiving an empire in ex- 
diange, deserved so severe a punishment. The exe- 
cutioners, however, were neither able nor willing lo 
enter into the merits of the cause; they presently led 
him into the secret baths of the palace, and obliging 
him to stretch his neck forward, after the manner of 
condemned criminals, struck off his head, and placed it 
up in those courts where he had formerly pleaded with 
^eat success. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

Sq^timiui SeveruSf the twenty-firit Emperor. 

The senate having thus dispatched Didius, sent v» c. 
ambassadors to Severus, jdelding him obedience, ^^* 
granting him the ensigns and the usual titles of a. d. 
emperor, and informing him of the death of Di- '^* 
dius. Severus, who was now about forty-seven yearft 
of age, received them with all proper respect, and enter- 
taining them honourably, continued his march towards 
Home. As he came near the city, his first exertion of 
power was, to have all the' preetorian soldiers, who had 
lately sold the empire, come forth unarmed to meet him. 
These, though sensible of their danger, had no other 
resource left but compliance; and accordingly came 
forward, with branches of laurel, as to welcome his ap- 
proach. Severus, however, soon showed how little their 
present submission could atone for their past offences : 
after upbraiding them, in a short speech, with all their 
crimes, he commanded them to be instantly stripped of 
their military habits, deprived of the name and honour 
of soldiers, and banished a hundred miles from Rome. 
He then entered the city in a military maniier, took pos- 
session of the palace, and promised the senate to conduct 
himself with clemency and justice. However, though 
he united g^reat vigour with the most refined policy, yet 
his African cunning was considered as a particular de- 
fect in him. He is celebrated for his wit, learning, 
and prudence; but equally blamed for his perfidy and 
eraelty. In short, he seemed equally disposed to the 
performance of the greatest acts of victue and the most 

x2 
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bloody teverities. He began his command, by seizing 
all the children of such as bad. employments or aatho-- 
rity in the East, and detained them as pledges for the 
loyalty of their pfirents. He nejtt supplied the city with 
corn, and then, with all possible expedition, marcheyl 
agflinst Niger, who was still considered, and honoured, 
as. emperor of the East. 

One of the chief obstacles to his march, was, the 
J^aying behind him.Clodius Albiuus, commander of the 
legions in. Britain, whom he by all means endeayoured 
to secure to his interests. For this end he endeayoured 
to preyail upon him, by giving him hopes of succeeding 
io the empire; insinuating that he himself was declining, 
and his children as yet but infants. To deceive him still 
further, he wrote in the same style to the senate, gave 
him the title of Ceesar, and ordered money to be coined 
with his image. These artifices serving to lull Albinus 
into false security, Severus marched against Niger with 
all his forces. After some undecisive conflicts, the last 
great battle that was fought between these two extra* 
ordinary men, was. upon the plains of Issus,on the very 
spot where Alexander had formerly conquered Darius^ 
Beside the two great armies drawn up ;on the plain, the 
neighbouring mountains were covered with infinite num«> 
bers of people, who were merely led by curiosity to be- 
come spectators of an engagement that was to determine 
the empire of the world. The fate of the battle was that 
which we have alouMt ever found between European and 
Asiatic troops of nearly equal numbers; Severus was 
conqueror; and Niger's head being struck ofi* by aom» 
soldiers of the conquering array, was insultingly carried 
through the camp oa the poiat of a lance. 
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This victory secured Sererus the poaMMioii •f tiie 
tbrone* However, the Parthians, PeraianM, and some 
other neigbbourtng nations, took up arms, under a* pre^ 
tence of vindicating Niger's cause. The emperor lAarched 
against them in person, had many engagements with 
them, and obtained such signal victcMries over them, as 
enlarged the empire, and established peace in the East* 

Niger being no more, Sevenis now turned his views 
against Albinus, wliom he resolved by every means to 
destroy. For this purpose be sent some assassins into' 
Britain, under a pretence of bringing him letters, but in 
reality to dispatch him. Albinus being apprised of their 
designs, prevented their attempt by recurring to ojpen 
ibrce, and proclaiming himself emperor. Nor was he 
Without a powerful army to support his pretensions ; of 
which Severus being sensible, he bent bis whole force 
to oppose liim. From the East be continued bis course 
across the straits of Byzantium, into the most western* 
parts of Eur<^, without intermission. Equally regard* 
less of the most parching heats and the n^ost rigorous 
(^Ids, he led his soMiers bareheaded over mou|itaias 
covered with snow. Albinus being inCorined <^ bis 
alpproacb, went over to meet him with hk forces^ into 
Gaul; so Irbat the campaign ou both sides was cairied on 
with grefat vigour. Fm*tune seemed for « w4ile variable ; 
but id last ^ dedsive engagement <3aine on, wbicb was 
one of A^ mo$t desperate recordi^d in the Soman his^ 
toi^. It lasted from morning till night, withofit any 
seeniing advantage on either &Ae $ at length the troopii 
of tSevems began to fly, and he himself lifappening 40 fitt 
ftt>in Us liorse, the army of Albinus crvsd out victory. 
]Bnt the engagement was «oon reneW^ l^fth vigour 
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by L»tiii»'oiie of Serenw's oommandera, who came up 
with a body of reterre, deugniDg to destroy both parties, 
and make himself emperor. This attempt, though de- 
signed against both, turned out entirely to the advan- 
tage of Sevems. He, therefore, again diarged with such 
tary and exactness, that he soon plucked the victory firom 
those who but a short time befwe seemed conquenMs; 
' and pursuing them into the city of Lyons, took Albinus 
prisoner, and cut off his head ; treating his dead body 
with insults that could only flow from a mean and re- 
vengeful temper. All the senators who were slain in 
battle, he ordered to be quartered; and such as wens 
taken alive, were immediately executed. 

Having thus, by means of his army, secured himself 
in pos se s s ion of the empire, upon his return to Rome he 
loaded bis soldiere with rewards and honours, giving 
them such privileges as strengthened his own power, 
while they destroyed that of the state. For the soldieis, 
who had hitherto showed the strongest inclinations to 
an abuse of power, were now made arbiters of the fate 
of emperors; and we shall henceforward behold them 
setting them up and dethroning theip at pleasure. 

Being thus secure of his army, he resolved to give 
way to his natural turn for conquests, and to oppose his 
arms against the Parthians, who wero then invading the 
frontiers of the empire. Having, therefore, previously 
given the government of domestic policy to one Plau- 
tian, a particular favourite, to whose daughter he married 
his son Caracalla, he set out for the East, and prosecuted 
the war with his usual expedition and success. He forced 
submission froni the king of Armenia, destroyed several 
cities in Arabia Felix, landed on the Parthian coasts, 
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took and plundered the famous city Cteaipbon, marcbed 
back tbrouf^ Palestine and Egypt, and at length re- 
turned to Rome in triumph. 

During this interval, Plautian, who was left to direct 
Ibe affairs of Rome, began to think of aspiring to the em- 
pire himself. He had before been remarkably cruel to 
the Christians, and now he resolved to increase the num- 
ber of his crimes by ingratitude and treason. Upon the 
«mperor*s return, he employed a tribune of the pr«etorian 
cohorts, of which he was the commander, to assassinate 
him; as likewise his son Caracalla. The tribune seemed 
cheerfully to undertake this dangerous office; but in- 
stead of going through with it, informed Severus of his 
favourite's treachery. He at first received it as an im- 
probable story, and as the artifice of one who envied his 
favourite's fortune. Howeyer, he was at last persuaded 
to permit the tribune to conduct Plautian to the em- 
peror's apartments, to be a testimony against himself. 
•With this intent, the tribune went and amused him with 
a pretended account of his killing the emperor and his 
son ; ;desiring him, if he thought fit to see them dead, to 
go with him to the palace. As Plautian ardently de* 
sired their deaths, he readily gave credit to his relation^ 
and following the tribune, was conducted at midnight, 
into :the innermost recesses. But what must have been 
his disappointment, when, instead of finding the emperor 
lying dead, as he. expected, he beheld the room lighted 
up with torches, and Severus surrounded by his firieads» 
prepared in array to receive him.. Being asked by the 
emperor, with a stern countenance, what had brought 
him there at that unseasonable time ; he was at first ut- 
.terly confound^, and^ not knowing what ejLcus^ to 
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make, he ingendouBly eonfinned the whole, entreating 
ferg^veness for what he had intended. 'She empenv 
seemed in the beginning inclined to pardon ; but Ca^ 
iracalla, his son, who from the earliest age showed a dis- 
position to cruelty, spurned him away in the midst of his 
supplications, and, with his sword, ran him through the 
body. 

Severus having escaped (his danger, spent a consi- 
derable time in visitiDg some cities in Italy, permitting 
none of his officers to sell places of trust or dignity, and 
distributing justice with the strictest impartiality. He 
took such an exact order in managing his exchequer^ 
that, notwithstanding his great expences, he left more 
money behind him than any of his predecessors. Hk 
armies also were kept upon the same respectable footings 
80 that he feared no invasion. Being equally attentive to 
the preservation of all parts of the empire, he resolved 
to make an expedition into Britain, where the Romans 
were in danger of being destroyed, or compelled to fly 
the province. Wherefore, after appointing his two sons^ 
Caracalla and Geta, joint successors in the empire, and 
taking them with him, he landed in Britain, to the great 
terror of such as had drawn down his resentment. Upon 
his progress into the country, he left his son Geta in the 
southern part of the province, which had continued in 
obedience, and marched, with his son Caracalhi against 
the Caledonians. In this expedition, his army suffered 
prodigious hardships in pursuing the enemy; they wers 
Obliged to hew their way through intricate forests, to 
drain extensive marshes, and form bridges over rapid 
rivers; so that he lost fifty thousand men by fatigue and 
sickness. However, he supported aU these ineonreni* 
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mees with imrekiitiDg bravery ; and protecirted hk suc- 
cesses witb such v^our, that be compelled the enemy to 
beg for peace; which they obtained, not without the sur- 
render of a considerable part of their country, together 
with all their arms and military preparations. Thus 
giving peace to Britain, for its better security he built 
that famous wall which still goes by his name, extending 
from Solway Trith on the west, to the German ocean on 
the East. It was eight feet broad and twelve feet high, 
planted with towers at a mile's distance from each other, 
and communicating by pipes of brass in the wall, which 
conveyed instructions from one garrison to another with 
incredible dispatch. Severus having thus punished his 
enemies, retired to York ; where, partly through age and 
fiitigue, and partly through grief for the irreclaimable 
life of Caracalla, he found himself daily declining.— 
To add to the distress of his situation, be was informed, 
that the soldiers had revolted, and declared his son em- 
peror. In this exigence, he seemed once more to recall 
his natural vigour; he got himself immediately into his 
litter, and commanded the new emperor, with the tri- 
bunes and centurions, to be brought before him. Though 
all were willing to court the favour of the young emperor, 
such was the aulhority of Severus, that none dared to dis- 
obey. They appeared before him confounded and trem- 
bling, and implored pardon upon their knees. Upon 
which, putting his hand to his head, he cried out, ^ Know 
^that lit is the head that governs, and not the feet." 
However, soon perceiving his disorder to increase, and 
knowing that he could not outlive it, he could not help 
observing in his agony, that though he had been all that 
a man could be, it was of nO service to him at thgt pain- 
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ful bour. Then ordering his urn to be broagbl, whereiB 
bis ashes were to be enclosed, ^ Little' urn/' said be, 
^ thou shalt now contain what the world could not con* 
^ tain/' Then addressing his friends that stood near 
him, " When I took the empire upon me/' said he, ^ I 
^ found it declining and exhausted: I now leare it 
^ strong and lasting to my sons, if they prove rirtuous; 
^ but feeble and desperate, if otherwise.^ His pains 
now increasing, especially in his feet, he called for 
poison; which being refused him, he loaded his sto- 
mach with food, which not being able to digest, it soon 
brought him to his end, in the sixtynsixth year of his 
age, after an active, though cruel, reign of about eight- 
teen years. 



CHAPTER XXm, 

Caracalla and OetOf the ttcentyseeond Empercti. 

V. c. Caracalla and Geta being acknowledged as 
^^ emperors by the army, began to show a mutual 
A. D. hatred to each other, even before their arrival at 
***• Rome. Their only agreement was, in resolving 
to deify Severus, their fiither ; but soon after, each sought 
to attach the senate and army to his own particular in- 
torest. They, were of very opposite dispositions: Cara- 
calla was fierce and cruel to an extreme degree; Geta 
was mild and merciful; so that the city, soon found the 
dangerous effects of being govepied by two princes of 
^ual power and contrary incjipations* 
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' ' But this bppotitiou was of no long ooatiiittanee; for 
Caraealla, being reaolyed to goForn alone, fnrioudy en- 
tered Oeta's apartment, and followed bj ruffians, slew 
him in his modier's arms. Having committed this de- 
testable murder, he issued, with great haste, from the 
palace, crying out, that his brother would have slain him, 
and that he was obliged, in sdf-defenoe, to retaliate the 
intended injury. He then took refuge among the pro- 
torian cohorts, and, in a pathetic tone, began to implore 
dieir assistance, still making the same excuse for his 
conduct. To this he added a much more prevailing ar- 
gument, promising to bestow upon them the laigesses 
usually given upon the election of new emperors, and 
distribitting among them almost all the treasures which 
had been amassed by his father. By such persuasives, 
ihe soldiers did not hesitate to proclaim him sole empe- 
ror, and to stigmatize the memory of his brother Geta 
as a traitor, and an enemy to the commonwealth. The 
senators were soon after induced, either through favour 
or fear, to approve what had been done by the army: 
Caracalla began to reign alone, wept for the death of his 
brother, whom he had slain; and, to carry his hypocrisy 
io the utmost extreme, ordered him to be adored ^as a 
god. 

Being now emperor, he went on to maik his coume 
with blood. Whatever was d<me by Domitian or Nero, 
fell diort of this monster's barbarities. Laetus, who first 
a advised him to murder his brother, was the first who feH 
a sacrifice to his jealousy. His own wife, Plautina, fol- 
lowed^ Papinian, the renowned . civilian, was beheaded, 
for refbsibg to .write in vindication of his cruelty; an- 
>swering the emperor's request, by observing, that it was 
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nmch emwr to eomnul a parricide than to defimd it. H« 
eammanded all giMreraors to be daia that his brother 
bad appointed, and destroyed nqt lett than two tbov- 
sand persona who had adhered to his par^. Wlnde 
Bights were spent in the exeention of his Uoady det. 
crees; and the dead bodies of pe<^e, of all ranks, were 
earried out of the city in earts, where they were bnmt 
in heaps, without any of the oeresMxiies of a fnnaraL 
Upon a ceiiain oceasion, be ordered bis soldiers to ast 
upon a erowded audience in the theatre, only for dUs- 
countenancing a charioteer whom he h^ipened to fiifvur. 
Peroeiriag hioMelf hated by the people, he puUiciy aaid, 
that be could ensure his own safety, though not dieir 
tore; so that he neitb^ ^valued their mproaches nor 
feared their hatred. 

This stfety, whidi he so mudi built upon, was placed 
in ihe protection of his soldierB* He exhausted the trea* 
suty, drained the prorinces, and eomsutted a thousand 
acts of rspacity, merely to keep them atedfest in hk hh' 
terssts; and being disposed to trust hioisdf with Aem 
partieularly, he resolved to lead them upon a visii 
through all the provinoes of the ^npire. He first went 
into Germaay, wbere, to oblige the iiatives, be dressed 
himself in the habit of their country. From thence he 
tnurelled into Macedonia, were he pretended to be a 
great admirer of Alexander the Oreat ; and among oftsr 
extraragaaces, caused a statue of that moaardb to.be 
made with two feces; onesof which resembled AleK<>» 
ander, and the other himself. He was so oormpted by 
flattery, that he called himself Alexander ; wsfted as he 
was tdd that monarch had walked, and, like lum, beat 
his head to one shoulder. /Shortly after^ arriTing at 
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Lessor ^a and ibe ruins of Tiaj, aa.ha wm riewiag 
tbe Usah of AcbiUoi» he tdok it into hki head to te«^mble 
Ibal hero: and ooa of hia freedUnen happening to die at 
that time, he used the same ceremooiea that Were perr 
Ibrmed itf the tomb <jf . Palroclus* Passing from thence 
into Egypt* he cot off numbers at onpe* in th0 amphi«> 
theatre at Alexandria, only for baying passed some jesto 
iipon bis penoa and yices* The slaughter was so graal^ 
Ail the streams.of blood, flowing down* djseoloiised.tfie 
mouth of Mie river Nile. 

Cknng from thence into Syria, he itivited Artabanufei 
king of Partbia, to a Conference, desiriog his daughter 
in mauriage, and promising him the Inost honoorabls 
protection* In consequence of this, that king met him 
on a spacious plain* unarmed, and only attended with a 
rasti concourse of his nobleii* This was what Caracalla 
dcaifed* Beganiless of his pi'omise, or thelaw of nap* 
tions, he instantly Surrounded him with armed troopsi 
let in wild beasts among bis attendfints, and made a most 
terrible slaughter among them, Artabanlis bimsdlf es^^ 
caping with the titmost difficulty*. For this rile trea« 
diery, he obtained from die senate the surname, of Pap» 
thioQs* 

Upon his return towards.Rome, it would seem as if 
his rices were inexhaustible; for, ha?ing been guilty of 
parricide, he now resolved to marry the mother of Geia* 
whom he had slain*. It . happened that one day, sedng 
her drop her vdU which disclosed her naked bdsom^ 
irhidi Was extremely beautiful, he tdd her, That ha 
would possess those charms he beheld, if it werelawfuL 
To this unnatural tequest, she hentated not to answetv 
Hm he might enjoy all thingsi who possessed aU*r«« 
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Whereupon, setting mde all duty and respeei for his 
deceased father, he celebrated his nuptials wkh berin 
|ittblic, totally disregarding the censures and the sar- 
oisttw of mankind, 

Howerer, though he disregarded shame, be was not 
insensible to fean He was erer uneasy in' the conscious- 
ness of being unirersally hated ; and was cdntinually 
consulting astrologers concemmg what Ideatb he should 
die. Among others, he sent one of his confidants, named 
Matemianus, with orders to consult all the astrologers in 
the city concerning his end.^ Matemianus considered 
this as a proper time to get rid of Macnnus, the em* 
pieror's principal commander in Mesopotamia, a man 
who was daify supplanting him in his master's fiivour« 
He therefore informed bim by letter, as if from the as- 
trologers, that Macrinus had a design against his life; 
and they consequently advised bim to put the conspirator 
to death* This letter was sent sealed, and nmde up, 
amongst many others, to be conveyed with the gneater 
secrecy, and delivered to the emperor, as he was pre- 
paring for a chariot race* However, as' it tiever was his 
custom to interrupt his pleasures for his business, he- 
gave the packet to Macrinus to read over, and to inform 
him of the contents, when more at leisure. In perusing 
these letters, when Macrinus came to that which re* 
garded himself, he was unable to contain his surprise 
and terror. His first care was, to reserve the letter in 
question to himself, and to acquaint the emperor only 
with' the substance of the rest He then set about the 
most probable means of compassing his death, by which 
done he could exp^t any safety. At length he deter- 
mined to apply to one Martial, a man of great strength. 
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and a centarion of the gnafds, who hated the emperor 
from Tariona motives^ particularly for the death of a bro* 
ther, whom Caracalla had ordered to be slain, Him^ 
dierefore, Macrinns exhorted to reyenge his brother's 
death, by killing the tyrant, which he might easily 
effect, as being always so near his person. Martial 
readily undertook the dangerous task, being willing to 
meet death himself, so he might obtain his desire of 
seeing the tyrant expire before him* Accordingly, as 
the emperor was riding out one day, near a little city 
called Came, he happened to withdraw himself pri* 
yately, upon a natural occasion, with only one page to 
hold his horse. This was the opportunity Martial had 
so long and ardently desired ; wherefore, running to 
him hastily, as if he had been called, he stabbed the em- 
peror in the back, so that he died immediately. Havinj^ 
performed this hardy attempt. Martial, unconcernedly, 
returned to his troop ; but retiring; by insensible de- 
grees, he endeayoured to secure himself by flight. But 
his companions, soon missing him, and the page giving 
information of what had been done, he was pursued by 
the German horse, and cut in pieces. 

During the reign of this execrable tyrant, which con- 
tinued six years, the empire was every day declining ; 
the soldiers were entirely masters of every election; and 
as there were various armies in different parts, so thert 
were as many interests all opposite to each other. Ca- 
racalla, by satisfying their most imreasonable appetites, 
destroyed all discipline among them, and all subordina<* ^ 
tion in the state. However, the constitution of Rome at 
present pretty much resembled that of ancient Rome; 
kings or governors were chosen at both times by the 
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people; but ih andient Rome, tboe^ people were but oo- 
omionally soldiere; m tbe latter empire tbey were eel- 
diem by profession. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

OpjAlRus MacrinuSf the twenty-third Emperor § 

V. G* The eoldienit no^ without an eiaperor, after a 
970», 0iii9peose of two daya, fixed upon Macriiios, who 
X. o« took all passible methods to conceal bis being 
217% priry to CaracallaVi morden Tbe senate con-* 
firmed (beir choice shortly i^er; and likewise that of 
bis SOB INadAHienust whom he took as a partner in the 
empire. ])facriniis was fifty-three years old wben he en- 
tered upon tbe g^rerninent of the eoifrire. He was of 
obscnre parentage ; eome ei^, by birth a Moor, who by 
the mere rotation of officoi being wade first preefect of 
the prsBlorian bands, was noar, by treason and acddeut, 
called to fill tbe throne* We are told but little of tUs 
emperor, except his engaging in a bloody, though un- 
decided battle, with Artabanlis, king of Parthia, who 
came to take Tengeanee for the injury be bad sustaiued 
in the late reign: bowevw, this monarch, finding kiifreal 
enemy dead, was content to make peace, and retumod 
into Parthia. Something is also said of tbe severity uf 
this emperor 'S discipline; for to such a pitch ^f licen« 
tiousness wan the Bonian army now arrived, that the 
most severe punishments were unable to restraiuF the sol* 
£eis; and yet the most gienlle inflictions were looked 
upon as a severity. It was this rigorous discipline^ 
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ttogietlier mAi die artifiees of MsBsa, grand-modier to He« 
liogabalusy the natural sN)h of Caracalla, that caused th« 
einperot^s ruitt; Hdic^lialfis waa priest of a temple do« 
dicated to the Sun, in Emesa^ a city of Phoenicia^ and 
though but fourteen years old, was. greatly loredby the 
army, for the beauty of his person, and the memory of 
his father, whom they siSI consider ed as their greatest 
benefactor. This was soon perceived by the grand- 
mother, who being y«ry lich IR gbld and jewels, gave 
liberal prese^t^ ^mong them, while they freqju^Dtly re- 
paired to her temple, both from the garrison in the city, 
tad the cdmp qC Alstcriiiiis* This intereouns^ growing 
i^ye^y day »mre freqi|eQt« md the soldiers beiag disgusted 
with the seteril^ of ibw prudent <i9i]^e;^r Macrinms, 
they b^^ to tbink 9^ p^aciitg Hj»]iog(ib«dtia in his stead. 
Aceoi^dingly»sendipg foirhim; to their cc^mp» be wfm ia^ 
sue<Uately pi^aimed; and s^ w^p^ ^ b<>pes of hii^ 
viitnes, that all i«en began to affect .his .ii|terest9« . 

Macrinos* who, «|t this lio^ was ^iifililifig i^k pjiea^ 
sures at Antioch, gat^ bat tittle attention* t» the fifst re'«> 
port, only sending bis lientpoKnt Juliali, ^itb.soine le^ 
giona, to qwU the iasurteotion. . £[Qw«vw,\tb6^f^ llk^ 
the rest^ soon declared ftif |{^Qg%baliis,fmid.al^\r tk^ 
genanri. It waa then that JMbmnus fw^ fae ha^l tr^?ile4 
Ad jrebellion, too digfatly t be therefore i?f!salvef|, with 
his soil, to march directly against tho seckidioiia l^gions^ 
and force them to tbeir duty. Both pwrties 19^ 0n th« 
confines of Syria; the battle was for some tkHeftiHom 
and obstinate ; bot at last, Macrinus was otertfanowa, tm^ 
obliged to seek safety by flight. His principal ^im waH 
to gat to Rome,, where he knew bis preaenee was de^* 
aiiad; wherefim, he traveled throagh the. |afQvip«MQ£ 
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Asia MincT) widi the atrndst expedMion and priTaey, but 
anfcrtonately fell sick at the city 6i Chaleedoiu There 
tbbse'who were sent in punniit, orerlooky and pdt liiiii to 
destb, together with his son Diadamenos, after a short 
rdgn of one year and two months. 



CttAPtER XXV. 

BeliogabatuSf the iwewty-fourth Emperor. 

V* o. The senate and citizens of Rome being obliged 
^''* to submit to the appointment of the foviy, as 
A. i>. usaal, Heliogabains ascended the throne, at the 
•■31^ 1^ of fourteen. One at so early an age, in- 
rested with unlimited power, and surrounded with flat- 
t^ers, could hie expected to act only as these, thought 
proper to direct This young* emperor was entisely led 
by iAiem; and being sensible that it was in his power 
to indulge all his appetites, he studied only th^ir gnitifi- 
cation.' As he is described by historians, he appeslni ^ 
monster ofsensuality. - But little better could 'be^eit* 
pected from an emperor offourfeen, let loose iroinenreify 
restraint. His diort life, tberefore, is but a- tissue of 
effeminacy, lust, and extravagance. He marvi^ in the 
small space of four yeans six wives, and divorced them 
dL This was not the worst; he took Upmi himself the 
quality of a woman, and married' one of his/6fficera; afliet 
that, he took lor husband,^^olie.Hie]1ocles^ a dlaye^ whom 
he suffered to b^at him.lHiY^ely when hi was ^oSkif of 
any excess; all which he enddred with grdttt petieDCSi 
sayings that a :Wife was obliged to subiQitt6harku9ttatid4 
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He tmSk a'temple to tbe Sim i and, willing thi^ his god 
should haVe a wife as well as himself, he married^ him to 
Ptellas^ and, shortly after, to the Moon« His palace was 
a place of rendezrous for all the prostitates: of Rofne» 
whom he frequently met naked, calling them his fellow^ 
solcKtfs, aiid eompaniohs in the field* He was so;fond 
of the sex; that he carried his mother with him tb the 
senatef-house^and demanded that she should always be 
present. when matiiets of importance were debated*. He 
eneik went so fer as to build a senate-Jiouse for wotn^i^ 
irllb sttitiible orders^ habits, and distinctions, of Whidb 
lijs: molh^ iwils maid^ president* > They met seterat 
tuuies; all. tfaeiit debates turning upon th^ fiashidnsof 
the idajr, wtd the different formalities: to be used at 
gtfrittg 4nd reediving vifiillB. To these follies he - added 
great eroelty<and bouiidless prodigality ; so thathewaisi 
hieard to«ay^ thhtsiidi dishes as were-.diesi^ly obtained, 
wiare scarce worth' . eatiikgi > His suppers,, theiefare^ ge^ 
Mlrallyoost! six thdusandcrownsv^d often sixty. diou«* 
flpid.. He always <dressed>iA doth eft gold asid^ pinrple^ 
entaldiellwilhipreGiousistoiiie^and yet never wione .the' 
same habit twice. ^Hia paAace^ .his chaanb^; apd) bis 
bfidb;iweffe> allt fumiahed. of the "richest tftnffs, cMebdl 
wilb'gcild'hpd Jewebii iWhenerer betookhdni^ nifithe 
way between 'his dpattiaentiand die.plaef ^£ mesinting^ 
wasioorered with gold and sihrerduiSt^etDewniit hii|<aiptt 
prdachkillnishort, lAlihiil g^t^i^MUfntyaddom^idyes^^ 
fnrai^urcv:t€tstified theiOiitBaT^nt tolfy l>f A tipious bo5fa 
Xhua he: wfp seen ^ . one. time idmhig. ^leplianta ;j»eked 
tolbi»icbariot;ii^ anothe^ij mastiff dogs $: at onis tiliielhd 
iresdrown biyJionis^iat anollMr.hy foiir nak^.wopiem 
He. w«it..te jeisilraisqpuitly^whims^ he oauasd^a 
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eoilectioft to be HMule of tea tfioiisaiid pound wdgftt oi 
spiden, to be a tesftiiiioDy of die magnitade «f the cily^ 
He wo«ld iDTite goeBls to sapper io the same spirit of 
absuidity ; tlH» he.gave a feast to eight oM men, right 
baM men, eight blind men of one eye, eight lame wifls 
flie gmUf eight deaf men, eight blaeks, and eight an &i 
that Aey could scaroe ait at thesame table. These were 
the tricks of a child, and might paaei for harmless foUka^ 
had he not united malevolence with every enteitain-i 
mesft*' He was often seen to smother his guests in roomy 
fflled wkb roaes; and tarify them by letting loose wild: 
feeasti niHong them, previously d^^ved of their teeth 
and daws* It is even said, he stro^ to fbrelel whut wad 
to happen, by inspecting the entrails of yeung.men sa- 
drifiead; and that he ebbse. Ae most beautiful yobtiba 
tfansttg^ut Italy, to be slain for that horrid purpose. 

These exeeasss-were soon perceived by has gmnd^ 
nother, Moma^ whose intrigues had forst raised him to 
the fhrooe, so Aat die thcmght to lessen his pewor b^ 
dividh^it. For this purpose^ under a pretence of freeiag 
hiin foam the caresof publk business, she persuaded him* 
Ittiadopt bn oonsii»-gecman Alexander, as his aucoessor ; 
ind likewife' to iaake.bim.hia partner in the consttlsfaip* 
HaliagehoiuSy.haviBg thus raised his ^sousin, had scarcer 
given; Um his pewer^ when be wished agaia to tske ic 
a^payi. bnt the.4(rirtufis.0f this young prince had ao 
Ipnaliy endnariad tbe people and ihe ahny to him, thai 
Ae attempt had like to have^been fatal to the tyrsnt 
himsel& Hie . pi^eetorian aoldiem itetinying, attempted 
toikfll bim, as- be wss.widking. in hm igardeios ; iMithd 
escaped,, by hiding hinxKlftem.tlipu?fory:i HoWeveiv 
upoaDatimiing to-thekcanpi Aeyixni«iraadith«'Se«lU 
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tioUf requiring that the emperor should r^no^e* mtch 
penons from aboat him» as oppressed th^ subject, and 
contribttted to eoatamniate bin). They requited ako 
Ae being permitted to guard the young prince tbem^ 
selvei^; and that none of the empi»ror*s fe^ourites or fin 
miliars shouM ever be permitted. to oonreme "with bim* 
Heliogabalus was reluctantly obliged to comply; aatil 
conscious of Ae. danger he was in, made preparations 
for dealfay wbeai it should arrire^ in a manner truly 
whimsical and peculiar. He built a lofty tower, with 
steps of gold and pearl, from whence to throw himself 
headlong in case of necessity. He also, prepared cords 
of purple silk and geld to strangle himself with; he 
provided golden swords and daggers to stab himself 
with; and poison 4» be kept in boxes of emerald, in 
order to obtain what death he chose best. Thus, fearing 
all things, but parttcnkgrfy sqspioioasof the designs of 
the senate, he banished them all out of the city : he next 
attempted to poison Alexander, and spread a report of 
his dieath ; but pereeiTiiig ike sddiers begin to mutiny, 
be immediately took him in his charioit to the camp, 
where be only experienced a freiA martification^ by 
finding aU Ae acchmmtions of the army directed to his 
sdccessae. This not a little raised his indignation^ and 
exeited his desire of revenge. He returned toi^aids tba 
city, threatening the most severe psmbbment against 
those who had displeased him, and medi^aAing fredi 
cruelties. However, the soldiers wero unwillittg to give 
him time to put bis designs in execution.; they followed 
him dh-ectly to his pdbce, >pomned him frmn qmrtment 
to apart&aeni, til at kst he wa« .found concealed in a 
fRrivy ; a sitimtion verj iitkinmt fym thut in which be 
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expected to die. HaviDg dragged bim from thence 
tbiough tbe streets, with the most bitter inveetiyes, and 
having dispatched him, they attempted once more U> 
squeeze his pampered body into a privy; but not easily 
efiecting this, they threw it into the Tiber, with heavy 
weigbts, that none might afterwards find or give it 
Burial. This was 'the miserable and ig^nominious death 
of Heliogabalns, in the eighteenth year of his age, lifter 
a detestable reign of four years. His mother also was 
slain at the same time by the soldiers; as well as many 
of the opprobrious associates of his criminal pleasures; 
having stakes drove ap their bodies, that their deaths 
might be conformable to dieir lives. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Alexandery the twenty-Jifth Emperor* 

. v. 0. AiiBXAirnER being, without opposition^ declared 
, ^^ emperor, the senate, with their usual adulation^ 
Ji» p. were for conferring new titles upon him; but he 
^^^ modestly declined them all, alleging, ^t tUes 
were only then honourable when given to virtue, not to 
station. This outset was a happy omen of his future vir<* 
tnes; and few princes in history have been more com- 
mended by his contemporaries, or indeed more deserved 
commendation. To the mdst rigid justice he added the 
greatest humanity. He loved the good, and was a se« 
vere reprover of the lewd and infamous. His accom- 
plishments were equal to his virti^es* He was an excel- 
lent mathematician, geometricrani and musidau; he was 
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equally slilful in painting' and sculptore^ and in poetiy, 
few of his time fcquld 'equal him. In isbort, such were 
his talents, and such the solidity of his judgtnent, that, 
though but sixteen years of age, he was considered as a 
wtseoldman. 

Thefivsl part of his reign was^pent in a reformation 
of the abuses of his predecessor. He restored the sena- 
tors tei their rank; nothing being undertaken H^ithoiit 
ihe most sage advisers and most mature « deliberation, 
^ittoiig the number of his advisers, was his mother Mam- 
msea, a woman eminent for her virtues and accomplisb- 
'incbts,:and who made use of her power as wdl to secure 
,faer son the affections of his subjects, as to procure them 
'tfae'most just administration* Among his ministers of 
state, the principal were Ulpian, the celebrated lawyer; 
and Sabinus, the senator^ who was called the Cato of his 
time. Merit was the passport of his protection ;. he would 
never permit offices or places to be purdiased for money; 
k being a frequent maxkn with him, that he who bought 
-nn office^ nmist consequently be a seller of justice* ^ I 
cannot^'Mie would saty-^ ^ bear to see < merchants^ in au« 
^ thorily^^if.I fiist alhywthem to be such, I cannot after 
'f condemn their conduct: for how could I punish thf 
^^ person who soldy when I permitted him to be a buyer ?^' 
He was, therefore, a rigid punisher of such inagi^rates 
as took bribes, saying, that it was not enough to deprive 
audi'of their places; for their, trusts being greats theii* 
Uves,in:mostcases,.ought-ta pay for abireach of them. 
Ctn tb^.oontrary, he thoij^fat he, could never sufficiently 
rew^rdiisnch aa baA ^been remarkafate for their justice 
ftlN^iiinte^ty, iki^epwgaiEc^iat^c of their n8im», and 
someliniis naking snch of thmi ! as ajkpeared modest and 
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.imwiHuig to apimMelrliiiiiy "why they wereso bocfcirari 
in demanding their reirardf and why they sirffered Iha 
io be in Uieir debt? In abort, he waa obaerred erery 
day to have done aome good; in whidi he had the ad- 
yantage of Titos, by having a longer reign. His de- 
meney extended even to the Christians, who had been 
•punished in the former reigns with untdlenting barbae | 

rity. U{Km a contest between diem and a company of I 

.cooks and vintnersp about a piece of public groinidy 
-which the one datmed as a place for public wonhip, 
-and the odier for exercising Aeir respective trades, he 
-decided the point by his rescript, in these words: ^ It is 
^ better that God be worshipped there in any manner, 
^ than that the place shouU be put to uses of drmduBk- 
. ** ness or debauchery/' 

His abilities in war wave not inferior to his asstdatty 
in peace. The emphre, which, from Ae remissness and 
debaochary of the preceding rdgns, now b^ran to be a^ 
tacked on every side, wanted a peison of vigour and con- 
duct to defend it. Alexander laced the eaeniy whera- 
ever the invasioii was most formidable, and, for a short 
•time, deferred its ruin. His first expedition, in: the tenth 
year of his reign, was against the P^urthians and Pemians, 
whom he opposed with a powerfiil army* His regularity 
and discipline were things almost unknown among the 
debauched soldiery; his camp resembled a weU-^ega- 
]ated city, his soldieis were well clodwd and armed, and 
Jhis cavalry properly mounted ; so that his aimy new gave 
an idea of Rome in its splendour. His manner of living 
was like that of the meanestjBentine} ; whenever he dined 
or supped, he sat with his tout open, that all iiioii sught 
be witnesses of the frugalby of has taUe* fiMeam agamst 
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'IJie eflnetny was the reward of so mucli mflitary .Virtue. 
'The Pennans wereroated in a decisive engagemettt witk 
great slaughter; the citien of Ctesiphon and BabylcNi 
^ere once more taken^ and the Roman empire restored 
Jo its fernmr limits* Upon his return to Antioch, his 
mother, MammsBa, sent for the famous Origent to be 
inatrneted by him ih the principles^ of Christianity ; and 
vSter discoursing with lum for some time upon the sub* 
jecty dismissed him, with a proper safeguard, to his na^ 
lire city of Alexandria. About the same time that Alex- 
•amier was yiot(M*ioiis in the East, Furius Celsns, his ge*. 
:iieral, obtained a signal victory over, the Bfauritanians, 
<in Africa; Varius.Macrinus was successful in Germany, 
nnd Junius Palmatus returned with conquest from Ar- 
fiienia* However, the number of these victories only 
fastened the decline of the empire, which was wasted 
bj the exertion of ks own strength, and was now be- 
coming litlie more than m splendid ruin. 

About the thirteenth year of his reign, the Upper 
Germans, and oHiier norAem nations, began to pour 
down immense S¥iranns of people upon the more southern 
parts of the empin^ Tliey passed the Rhine and the 
Danube with such fury, that all Italy was thrown into 
the most extreme consternation. The emperor, ever 
«eady io expose his person for the safety of his people, 
■Mide what levies he could, and weirt in person to stem 
the torrent, whidi he speedily ^Sbeted. It was in the 
OQUTBe of his successes against (he enemy, that he was 
cut off by a mutiny among his own soldiers. The la* 
gioM encamped about Moguqtia, having been aboni* 
nabiy conilpted, daring the rdgn of Heiiogabalns^^and 
^ned' 1^ in all lands of rapine and disobedienee^riB* 
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quired the strictest commMicl. Alexander conld midier 
tndare their tniniiltiiary obedicnee^ nor they bis regidar 
disciplinew His own findts^ and those, of bis mother 
MammBea, were, objected * against * bim* They openly 
«xclairaed/ That they were: gpvenied by an avaricious 
woman and a mean-spirited boy» and msolved npeii 
electing an emperor, capable of ruling alone. In this 
general revolt, Maximin, a very old and experienced 
commander, held frequent conftrences with the soldiers 
and inflamed the sedition. At length,^ being determined 
•to dispatch their present emperor, they sent an execu- 
tioner into his tent, who iinmediately stniek off his bead ; 
and,shortly after, that. (tf his mother. He. died in the 
twei^-«nin& year of his age, after a prospetons reign of 
thirteen years and .nine, days^ > hia death) .provingv that 
neither virtue nor .justice can. guard us against the tm^ 
fortunes of this life; and-that good men are to expect 
the.T reward in a {dace of more equitable. distribution. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Maximinf the twenty-siKth Emperor. 

. tj. cw The tumults occasioned by. the death of Alexas'*' 

^^^ der b^ing appeased, Maximin^ ;wIto bad been 

Ai. B^ the bbief promot^' ofthe sedition,. was ehoeeii 

^^* mnperor. This extraordinary man, whose cha- 

nucter^ deserves particular attentiony-mus.bonit of vevy 

obscure parentage, being the 4lon*ofak. pbor kctdsmftt of 

Hiraeel In the beginning hef#l)piired bis %dieeV hmmr 

bfepMifeBsi<Hi,and>only. .exercised his pemoufl dcwnrage 
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•gftinst die robbers wbo infefttedl tbat part of tbe ixHl n try 
in which he liyed. Soon after, hisiambition inciieasing^ 
he left his poor employment^ and enlisted in the Roman 
armjr, where he soon became remarkable for his g#eat 
strength, discipline, and courage. This gigantic man 
was no less than eight feet and: a half high ; he had a 
body and strength corresponding fo his size, being not 
less remarkable for the magnitude than the symmetry of 
his person. His wife's bracelet usually served him for a 
thumb ring; and his strength' was so great, that he was 
able to draw a carriage which twaoxen could not moyefc 
He could strike out a horse V tooth with a blow of his 
fist; and break its thigh with a kidc. His. diet was as 
extraordinary as the rest of his endowments ; he gene-^ 
ndy eaC forty pounds weight of flesh every day, and 
drank six gallons of wine, without committing any de- 
baneh in either. With a ftame so athletic, he was pos- 
sessed of a mind undaunted in danger, and neitho- fear- 
ing or regarding any man. Th% flrst time he ivas made 
known was to the emperor Severusi^iwho was then cele« 
brating games on the birth-day of his son- Gets. Maxi* 
min was at that time a rude ccrantryraan, and revested 
the emperor to be permitted to contend for the prizes 
which were distributed to the' best runnenst, wrestlers^ 
and boxers of the army. Sevenis, unw;illing to infringe 
the military disci^ne, would: not permit him at first, as 
hd was a Thradan peasant, to ooodtot, exScept with slaves, 
i^mittst' whom his strengdi aj^ared eiMonishing. He 
overcame sixteen, in running', one after the other; he 
Usp^tup withithe. emperor on hoibeback; and having Ak 
tigied :him' in the course, he waa opposed to seven* of 
the BKMit active soldieri, and overcame them withrth« 
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grtatat eaaa. Frbm Ibat time lie was particularly 
noticed^ aad taken ialo Ae ewpefor'H hody guaid, in 
-wUA hii asiidaify and pfompA obedience were parties* 
larty remarkable. la the reign of Garacalla he was 
made a ceaturion, and diatiiiguiBhed. himself in, that ate* 
tiou» by hie strict attentioa to the morals and diadpline 
ef those' he commanded. When made a tribuney he stall 
vttaiaed the hardy simplicity of his life; ate as the mean- 
est sentiBd; spent whole days ia exercising the troops ; 
and would now and then himself wreslie widi eight or 
tea of the strangest men in the army^ whom he threie 
with scarce any effort* Being thus become one of the 
moat remarkable men in the empire, both for courage^ 
discipline^ and personal activity, he gave shortly after, a 
very high kistance of his unshaken fidelity: fimwheo 
Macrinus was made emperor, he refused to serve under 
a prince that had betrayed Im aoFerrign; and retired to 
Thraoe, his native country, where he followed commerce^ 
and purchased some lands, content widi privacy vaAer 
than a guilty dependence. Upon the acoession of He* 
liogdmlus to the throne^ this bold veteran once more re* 
turned to the army, but was, in the very hegianiiig, die* 
gusted at the base effeminacy of the emperor; who^ hear* 
jng amaaing instances of his strength, asked him, if he 
weriet equally capaUe in combats of another natarer«« 
This lewd demand was so. little suitaUe to the temper of 
lisxhaid, that he histandy left the court. Upon the 
deisith.of Heliogabalus, he again returned to Rome, and 
was: received widi great, kindness by. Alemmkr^who 
psrtiottlarly recommended him to An seantiB, and'in^da 
him commander of the iburth l^fion, which consisied of 
new raised soldienu Maximin gladly acoqptcri of tUs 
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cIhii^9 and peiYonned bis doty widi gciat exietnets Midi 
sttcooMTytettibg an example of Tiitue and diaeipline to' 
ail Ibe ^mnmaiideis of the army* Nor was his rdocuT) 
less apparent against the Germans, wbither he was eeht) 
with^his legioni 'SO that he was nnanimonriy eoosidbred 
as die boldest^ bmyesty most rdiant, and most virtuous 
soldier in the whole empire. He soon, however, fw«>* 
finled ail thme jiisdy merited tides when he was raised: 
to tlfe thi>one; anl, firom beki]^ the most loved cob»«> 
maader in the army, he became the most cmel tyrant* 
upon earths The change in his disposkion nmy readily 
serve to show, how dangerous a thing is power, that 
coidd transform a person with so many rigid vhiues into 
sodi a monster tof miquity. Yet, in feet, bis former vit^> 
toes were ail of the severe and rigid kind^ wbicb, wHk^ 
CM any education, might very easily degenerate into 
t^nny } so tbat he aught have mistaken his suoeeading 
emeky fer djudpltne^ and his severity for justice. Hsiwi-^ 
ever tiiis be, Masdmin Js considered as one of the gre«ti< 
est metiater9 et erueity that ever disg#a<^ power; an^ 
ibarAil of BOiliiog himseh; he sbeiMd to spert with die 
terrom of aU mankind. 

Ibximitt seeing himself adtnnnc^ to sohigfa asta^ 
tion as the empire, began immediately by endeiavoarii^ 
to fdrce obedience from every rank of people, and by 
tindiciting his author^ by vieleiice. The senate ^md 
die pec^le of -Borne were the iSnst that incarred his re^^ 
sentment. They utterly refusing to confirm the electmn 
^ the aHtty, he was 4be first emperor who reignM with- 
eat dieir ceacorrence or approbalmn. Hchvever, he 
seemed regnrdless €# Aeir opposition, proceeding to se» 
eme lA elMaau Iqr pvtdng all. sudh. to deadi as bad 
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hemrvmdhy Us predeeekBon Tbe Cfariirtmiu aho 
htfvingifiMHifl fim>ar in tbe former rdgn^ feb tbe weight 
of bk'TeeehtmentyMcl were persecated in several paitv 
cf the eninrky partiatltHdj^dn iho&6 wbere he himself re* 
sided. - His cfteeltjr likewise. extended to the ricby whdse 
lives and estateii became « frequent saeri&ce to avarice 
and suspieionJ Bot-wBat appears a still mor^ eXtra^^di* 
Dsry anstanee of his crajeltyv being asbanf edof th^. nieai^ 
nssB' of his lextraetion^ he coddmaodQd all such tis ^enr 
bestiatij^ainted with him andim'parentag^^ tothe dain^ 
aIiUough4here were ^sdme lamoiig the niiHibejr^ Uiatbad 
urifeyed Um in bis lowf condition* - 
^ 7)Howevier,' his cruelties ItUd inotrrftn]id.lliS'milttluy> 
operations^ which were carried, on with a spirit; b^mntfiig 
aibidltei^ iakmarbb* He: overthrew the! Qeriiaiis imj^: 
veral 'battles^ wast^: all their couati^. with ifire aadi 
i^td for four hundred, miles' togethes^ lamt s«t ^ ri^u-n 
tianlof.subdAivngall tbenoi^^cn:i|atiiDna»ils $Mr as[ IjIm»> 
oeeam In Aeseexp^diliMs, in <drd^ to frttach the sol* 
dMn mma firmly to hfan^ he inerea^ed tbdr pay ; and ia 
eftery iduty of tbe (Map^he htoiielf Wok M miicfa pWM 
as the meanest sentinel in his anoy»:$howipgr: incarodiUst 
comrag^ and assiduity^ Id etr^^ry ekigagemeat, irber^ver 
thetMttflict waSibotteBtp JMDwiAiia was alwaya.seea figibt* 
ing ther^ ia ) person; and desitroying all. b^fpre him : for^ 
bring bred -a. barbariaifii/ he cosirid««:^ it* bi^tdiUgr t^ 
combat as a oomm(m^^4dier9wbHe^;h^ cosin|a«idedafi 
a gendraL •• "j' ,••'••' ■ •. i-,--:' ♦ ' ' 

. s In ; tbe inean time,; his oradliesihad so alienated tha 
ndnds of hiA sul)9ects,'tfaat several ooaspirades were ssv% 
cretly aimed against him« Msgrnu^^a consular fierson« 
tad sonie elhecs^ had plotted «» hw^kii^mm a woodan 
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tiridgey'as M»ti 'ds the eakpeior !had passed kf anl/to 
abaiidQti liini to the enenaj. But this being dfecoTeredf 
gave M aiLiiiiin an opportunity of indulging his natnml 
Mererky^ upon this pretext alone causing aboT'^ four 
diousand to be slain. Shortly after, some lof Afexv 
tinder^s old soldiers withdrawing themselTes fnoin: the 
camp; prdolaimed one Quardanus as emperdr, trho had 
beeb lately di^g[iistedat:]\bxiBiiti> tot being dii^misasdl 
froin employmmt Thesoldiersyinfact^constcaiincdlhiai 
to accept of the dangerous, superiority to whi^ he was 
exposed ; and shortly after^ itt tha spirit ^ the tiniest the 
person who^had been the : promoter of his adrancjemeyit 
murdered him in his bed, and carried his headio Jfyxi* 
muy who received him kindly ^t first, but so0i put hinj^ 
to a cruel death; for hii^ ctHuplicated guilt lof treason and 
treachery* : ^ . «. . 

' > These parllial ^ iiksunreedonft wexe . soon bfter foUosirod 
by a spit^ of ^general discontent .tbrougfaout.aU the era^ 
pirew The-proFinees of Africa, were the fimt that shpwed 
their detestation of thie tymnt^ .1rhosi» eXtoitiQus-find cw^ 
eUies among them wereibeeou^e ial»u);ipwt|ible«) Tb^y 
first slew hip fn>ciiratorvalid;aftetwaids/(KH<9id4^ii9g bow 
dangerous a crimethey had cioaikmitt^^ theyir^epolyed to 
thirow'off all «xpecti^o^ :of )pafdpn, $ndcr#at€i;ia ueir 
emperor* : €k>rdian was theft piocqn^al of Airii^, a per«> , 
son of great fiime for his virtues^ wdigHe^dy. ircivere^^d 
for« bhundess life ioinem eig^Uty, i J^nf^ikf^reS^e, fhey 
determined! to: elept;rand,iMccvrdii|gly the solidieFs.an^ 
natives assemblihgt: t«9ethe%; tiunirftuQusly: f^^ 
house, resolved lo putjtjhew.de^igns i« e^ei^tiffUp^ . Qpt^ 
dma,>wh0,^at firsts Mppjosed they .were <3WI9 ^ IfiiU liim^ 
JbsMgmade sensibte of itbeir :iiiteptionS| nttcai^yjrei^^se^ 
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tbeb othtf aUegiaghk exteeme age, aiMt Ma»nim> 
power. %But all kia opfiosilicMi was Tain; they con- 
eMihed him to accept of the proffered dignity ; and he^ 
with Ua aea Gordian, who was fortynsiK yeara of age, 
were deeliesed emperors. Being thua rAiaed, contrary 
to hia inolifiatious, the old man immediately ^A)te to the 
aenate, dedaring that be had miwillingly accepted of the 
empireyaadwoidd only keep his authority till he. had 
fteed it from the tyranny of its present oppressor. The 
aenftte t^iy Joyfally confirmed his election, adjodgii^ 
Maxteiin ds an enemy and a traitor to the state. .The 
eiticens abo showed an equal zeal in the cause; they 
fleW upon such as were the reputed friends of Maxlmin» 
and toi^ diem in pieces $ ^ven some who were* innocenl 
MHng a sacrifice to the multitude's blind n^ So great 
an alteration being made in the city against the int^resta 
of Ifaximin, the senate were resolred to driye (heir op- 
position to the extreme, and accordingly made all neces^ 
sary preparations for their security, ordering Maximin's 
governors to be displaced, and commanding all the pro^ 
tinoes to acknowledge Cknrdiain for empeior. This order 
was diffisrently i«ceived in different parts^ as people were 
affected to one or the other party : in some prorinces thd 
governors were slain ; in others, the measengers of the 
senate $ so that idl parts of the empire fek the conae% 
^uences of the civil war. 

In the mean timci when Mbximin was inkmedai 
these dbarges against him, his rage appeared' ungovenn 
able. He roared like a savage beast, and violently atnick 
his head i^nst the wall, showing every instance of un^ 
governable disMietioii. At tengdi, his Airy beii% sonss^ 
what subdued, he calledhis whole akmy togiether ; at4 
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iii::^ «et speecb, exhortied tfaem to rev<en^ hig causey 
givkig thexik the strongest assumaces, that tbey should 
possess the estates of all such as had oflfeiidod. The 
w^diers unanimously promised to be fttitfaful ; tbey ro'- 
£eived his harangue with theit usual acdamation ; and, 
thusieniDoaraged, he ledlhem towards Rome, breatfaing 
nothing but slaughter and revenge. However, he found 
many obstacles to his impetuosity; and, diough he:de« 
«ired nothing so much as dispatch, his marcbes were in- 
commodious and slow. The tumultuous and disobedient 
asmies of the empire, were at present very different firom 
the legions that were led on by a Sylla ^ a Ceesar ; •they 
were loaded with baggage, and followed by slaves and 
woni^,'ratber resembling ai^ eastern caravan, than a mi^ 
lilary battalion. To these inconvemeQces also was added 
the hatred of the cities through which be passed,'the in- 
habitants all abfmdoningitbeir houfiiieft Upon his approach^ 
^nd;S«ecuriag their proykions in proper biding, places^ 
However, in this complication of inconveniences and 
ini^rtunes^ his affiurs began to wear a favourable ap«> 
pear^Uee ill Africa; fyr Capeianus, the gftv^iior of Nu^. 
J9(iidia^ raised a body of troops in his l&vour, and marched 
against ^oi^ian towards Cartbi^Cyw^e be (fougbt^the 
y^imger Gordia^, .slew/ him,' ^d destroyed bis sutny^ 
His iather bearing of the deatJ^ of his' sem, toge^er with 
tte loss of the battle, istraingJkd'hiiiiself girdle^ 

Capeianus pursuiiig hi|Sf vicftory, eiitefed Carthage, where 
he gars a loose ,to'|Alil|ige^ and daughter; under a f^^ 
tenee of revenging the* c0u$e of Maximin. The ^ewsof 
these successes was soon brou^t to the emperor, who 
4Hyw increased his diligence, and flattered himself with 
a speedy opportunity of revenge. He led on hislarge 
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^h^nfiy by basty joftmeys ikito Italy, tbirea'tenitij^ dtaslfuc^ 
libh to all his opposieiv^andankiitly wifibfaigf forfrttih 
(^pporUiiiitles of ftlaiigliter. 

* I>foithiiig^ could exeeed the co&stenialfoii of the se^ 
Mt^ tipon the nfows of this defeat. They now c^W theni)> 
l^Ives not only deprived of the assistance oftSordiab Imd 
hb Hon, on Whom they gtetiAy telfed, but abo Opposed 
hytwi^ t<m^\^h^Utyt^tB^^kth eommaiidingp a vicitcrriotnl 
i^niy, dli^ctly iMrbhiiig towttrd« Itome, and me^^tmj^ 
l^bingbut V^ngeadce. liithisafflicting^ exigence, tbey> 
ft^ith greiki sol^rnnlty, ittet at the teefiple of Jdpiter, and 
ttfter the mkM fftatare detlb^i^afion chose Papiennis ited 
Ifelbiniis emp^)^ conjoiiitly* lliese were mOn wb6 
bad gdquired the esteem of the public both in war and 
|ieace, hi»v)ng' donimanded armies and governed pro* 
yi<ice& with great repntaf ion ; and being now appointed 
tb 6ppo$e Maximin, dley made what levies they coald, 
both in Rome and the country. With these, Pupiemis 
Marched to stop the progress of the invadfere, leaving 
the dty to a fredh and lAiIooked for cklamity. titm 
T^as occasioned by -two of IfaximHi'^ soMieftld, who em. 
iei^ng tb« Wtiatis^ouse, were slaiii by tW idei^oisl 
Tbe d4gtflh of theff^ men ^itidily gatvef ol^tic^ to tfa« 
body of the praetofiah aoMiei^, who -ihistantly resolved 
to take revenge, biit wel^ opposed byth^ leiti^enis; so 
<3iat nothiiig was soofi tUr^ghoht lEomie, biit tottinlt; 
islangbter, and cmehy. In fliis tmiveiisal'emfasion, thh 
t^aldnftity was increased' fnythe soMiers settmg the city 
on fire, while -the wretched inhabitants Were combating 
Mch other ito the- midst of the flames. 

Nevertheless, Maximin hininelf, in whoiiefavoinr' these 
Seditions were "promoted^ did not seem 'to he more ibr«. 



ihnate. ;U[Mm'bjetiiig informed ef the new election ofwir 
fesorSfinB fiiry was again renew€d« ^nd be passed t)^ 
Alps, eaterittg Itaiy^ expecting to refresh his fs^tigue^l 
iand finished army in that ferlile p$rt of the ooiiutry. 
Sat ifl this he was ientittily disappointed ; the seiiale h^ 
"faken such care to remove all kind of sudtenanoe io, fof- 
<tfied piaoesy that lie sliU foand h^imself reduced jt^ his 
.ianner neoessrties, wJiile bis i^rmy began to liiUripUr Ibr 
-want. To this, another disappointment was added shortlur 
ififter : forJapproaqhing the city of Aquil^ia, whidh he exr 
peeled to eater withovit any difficalty»he^as agtottisb^ 
(to find it prepisu'ed fdr the moat .obstinate resif^nce, ^^ 
^resolved' to hold out a regular siege. Tbili cfty Iras weU 
. fortified and populonsy and (he inhabitants greatly averse 
to Maxlmin^ government; ,but What ^dded ^till viore^tp 
Its strength, it was commanded, by !t wo excellent g^ 
iierals, Crispinus and .Menophillus, who Jhad so wetl f^H- 
iiished it with men and ammuuition,,that Maiftimin fomid 
•no small resistance even in investing the place. His. first 
attempt was, to take the city by atorm : but the b^egers 
threw down such quantities of scalding pitch and sulphur 
upon his soldiers that they were unable to continue the 
assault. He then determined upon a blockade ; but the 
inhabitants were so resolute, that even the old men and 
children were seen combating upon the walls, while the 
women cut off their hair, to furnish the soldiers with 
bow-strings. Maximin's rage, at this unexpected oppo- 
sition, was now ungovernable; having no enemy to 
wreak his resentment upon, he turned it against his own 
commanders. He put many of his generals to death, as 
if the city had held out through their neglect or inca- 
pacity, while famine made great depredatiou9 upon tbe 
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rest of his army. Nothing now appeared ou either side 
to terminate the eontest, except the total destmctioii of 
either. But a nrntiny in Maximin V own army, a wfaUe 
rescued the declining empire from destruction, and saved 
die lives of thousands. The soldiers being long harassed 
by femine and fatigue, and hearing of rcTolts on CFeiy 
side, resolved to terminate their calamities by the tyrant's 
death. His great strength, and his being always armed, 
were, at first, the principal motives to deter any from as- 
sassinating him; but at length, having made his guards 
accomplices in their design, they set upon him while he 
slept at noon in his tent, and slew both him and his son, 
whom he had made his partner in the empire, without 
any opposition. Thus died this jnost remarkable man, 
after an usurpation of about three years, and in the 
sixty-fifth year of his ag^. His assiduity when in an 
humble station, and his cruelty when in power, serve 
very well to evince, that there are some men, whose vir- 
tues are 'fitted for obscurity; as there are others, who 
only show themselves great when placed in an exalted 
station. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

Pupienus and BdUnnus^ making together the twenty^ 
seventh Emperor* 

The tyrant being dead, and his body thrown to u. c. 
dogs and birds of prey, Pupienus and Balbinns ^^'* 
continued for some time emperors without op- a. dw 
position. But the praetorian soldiers, who had ^^^* 
long been notorious for mutiny and treason, soon re- 
solved on further change. Nor did the dissensions be-* 
tween the new-made emperors themselves a little con- 
tribute to their downfall; for though both were renmrk- 
able for wisdom and age, yet they could not restrain the 
mutual jealousy of each other's power. Pupienus claimed 
the superiority from his great experience; while BaU 
binus was equally aspiring upon account of his family 
and fortune. 

In this ill-judged contest, the preetorian soldiers, who 
were the enemies of both, set upon them in their palace, 
at a time when their guards were amused with seeing the 
Capitoline games. Pupienus perceiving their tumultuous 
approach, sent, with the utmost speed, for assistance from 
his colleague ; but he, out of a culpable suspicion that 
^mething was designed against him8elf,>eftised to send 
such of the German guards as were next his person* 
Thus the seditious soldiers fonnd an easy access to both 
the emperors' apartments, and dragging them from the 
palace towards the camp, slew them both, leaving their 
dead bodies in the streets, as a dreadful instance of their 
sedition. . ^ 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Gardianf the ttDenty-eiffhth Emperor. 

IT. c. In tbe midst of this sedition, as the mutineers 
^^* were proceeding alone, they, by accident, met 
A. D. Gordtan, the grandson of him who was slain in 
^•^' Africa, arid declared him emperor on the spot. 
The senate and people had long been reduced to the 
necessity of suffering their emperors to be nominated 
by the army; so that all they* could do, in the present 
instance, was to confirm their choice. This prince was 
but sixteen years old when he began his reign, but fais^ 
irirtues seemed to compensate for his want of experience. 
Ilis principal aims were, to unite the opposing member^ 
of the goyernment, and to reconcile the soldiers and 
citizens to each other. His learning is said to bare been 
equal to his virtues; and we are assured that he had 
^ixty4wo thousand books in his library. His respect 
Ibr Misithceus, his governor and instructor, was such; 
ihat he married his daughter, and profited by his coun^^ 
^s in all the critical circumstances of his reign. 
^ The first four years of this emperor's reign Were at* 
tended with the utmost prosperity ; but id the fifth, hd 
was alarmed with accounts from the fiast, that Sapor» 
king of Persia, had furiously inVaded the confines of^tto 
Roman empire, and having taken Antioch, had pillaged 
fiyria and all the adjacent provinces. Besideid the Pe)r<* 
sians, the Goths also invaded the empircf on their ilid^ 
flouring down like an inundation from the iiortfa^ aiiempt^ 
ing to fix their residence in the kingdom of* Thrac#. 



To oppose both these iavasions, Gordiati prepared an 
army; and having gained some victories over the Goths, 
whom he obliged to retire, he turned his arms against 
the Persians, whom he defeated upon several occasions, 
and forced to return home with disgrace. In gaining 
these advantages|( Misithoeus, whom he had made prse-i 
tprian prefect, had the principal share ; his wisdom 
dire<?ted to success, and his courage ensured it, . But he 
d^ing spoo, after (as it is. supposed, being poisoned by 
iPbilip,an- Arabian, who was appointed his successor), 
the fortunes of Gordian seemed to die with him. The 
arui^ began to be no longer supplied with provisions as 
^sml; murmurs were heard to prevail, and these were 
fitfully fomented by Philip. Things thus proceedingr 
firo^ ba^ to worse, Philip was, at first, made ^qual in 
the command of the empire; shortly after, he was in« 
vested with the sole power; and at length, finding liim* 
self capable of perpetrating his tong-meditated cruelty^ 
^r4i^Q ^9S by his order slain, in the twenty-i^econd 
year of his age, after a successful reign of near six^ 
yeare,* ^ .. ' - >- - -■ 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Philipf the twenty'-ninth Emperor* 

" V. c. Philip, havibg tboB murdered bis betiefactoTy' 
^^* was so fortuaate as to be immediately adknow- 
A. b. ledged empennr by tbe army. TUe senate also, 
2«3» tbougb tbey seemed at first to oppose bis power, 
coafirmed bis election, and gave bim, as usnal, tbe title 
of Augustus. He was about forty years old wben he' 
came to tbe tbrone, being tbe son of an obscure Arabian, 
wbo bad been captaiti of a band of robbers: Upon bisr 
exaltation, be associated bis son, a boy of six years of 
age, as bis partner in tbe empire; and, in order to se-' 
cure his power at home, ihade peace with the Persians,' 
and marched his army towiirds Rome. On bis way,' 
having conceived a desire to visit bis native country of 
Arabia, he built there a city dilled Philopolis ; and ftom 
thence returning to Rome, he was received as empelror, 
and treated with all the marks of submission, though not 
of joy. Perhaps it was to put the people into good hu- 
mour, that he caused the secular games to be celebrated, 
with a magnificence superior to any of his predecessoiSy 
it being just a thousand years from the building of the 
city. Upon occasion of these games, we are told, that 
both Philip and his son were converted to Christianity. 
However this be, a murderer and an ungrat^ul usurper 
does no great honour to whatever opinion he may happen 
to embrace. We have little account of the latter part of 
bis reign in the wretched and mutilated histories of tbe 
times ; we only learn, that the Goths renewing th^ inva« 
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sionsy MarinuSy Philip's lieutenant, who was sent against 
them, revolted, and cauised himself to be declared em- 
peror. This revolt, howfe ver, wate but ^of short duration ; 
for the army which had raised him, repenting of their 
jrashness, deposed him with equal levity, and put him to 
death. Defcius ^m thid person whom Philip ap]pointed 
to commaBd in the room of the revoking genend.* The 
chief merit of Decius with the emperor wsis, that when 
Marinus Mad rebelled, be averred ifa the senate, that tKe 
traitor^ presumption -would be very shortly his riiiti ; 
wMch when it happened accordingly, HbiUp appointed 
him to succeed in the command of the rebellious army. 
Dedus, who was a^ man of great' subtlety, being thus hi-* 
trusted with so much powder, upon arriving at the army, 
fodiad -thait the soldiers were resolved to inveist him with 
the supreme authority. He, ther^ore, seemed to siifl^r 
their importunities as if through constraint; and, in the 
mean time, sent Philip word, that be bad unwillingly as- 
sumed'tiie tide of emperor, the better to secure St to the 
riglitfiil possessor; adding, that he only looked for ft 
eoBvenieiit opportunity of giving' iqp hi» pretensions and 
title together. Philipv however, knew maoikilid too- well 
to rely upon such prolesmons; fa^ therefore, got togetbdr 
what forces ^e caold, from the several provinces, and led 
them fi^rward iowurds the confines of Italy. Hc^ever, 
the^rmy was scarce arrived at Verona^ when it revolted 
in favour of Decius, asd setting updn Phflip, one -of the 
sentittels at a blow cut (tf his- head ; w rather deav^ it 
asunder, sepairating the under jaw from the upper* 

Sueh was thd deserved death of Philip» m the forty- 
fifitli* year of his a^e, after a reign of five yeaors $ !De^iu6 
being uaiv^mdly acknowledged a$ bis siieeessi»r. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

DectUMy the thirtieth Emperor. 

V. c# Thb actiTiiy and wndom iof Deciiis, seemed n 
lOOL. some measmre to slop the hastemiig dedine of 
A.B. the Bomaa empire. The senate seemed to tfaiiib 
^^ so highly of ihis merits, that they fsdted hua nM 
inferior to IVajaii; andindeed he seemed^mewFjriiH 
stanoe, t0 eonsiilt their dignity in partiehler, and the 
wfflfiure of all the inferior raiilDs of people He^ amea^ 
ether oonoessioiiSy permitted them to dboose m cepsoiv as 
iras the eustom in the flonriehiag times of Kbme; axd 
Valerian, his general, a nmn of sndi strict utorisli thai 
his life was said to be a ecmtinual cen8onifaip,'«easfkeseli 
to'tbat dignity* * 

' Bat no virtues ceald now pveveht tbe uppsoaohinif 
downfall of the state; the obstinate disputes Ibetween 
thd Pagans and the Christians widiin the eqpfai&^'apid 
Ihe nneeasmg irrftptions of barbarpin natioM fivniwilh** 
out, enfeebled it h^ondtfae powerof remedyw J^tk sibp 
diese, a persecution of the Ohristiafis^whe ifere now 
grown the most pumerons body of the; pedpde, wad sin 
politielyy not to say unjustly^ begun; in >diidilliKW« 
(iandtt weire put todeath, and all die wtg^^ef oradlyirhS 
in vaiin'to lessen theur growing iiumberiB; . » : 1 .: 
' Thill persecution was suebeedei bydrdadfiildevtttaii 
tions tttt$k Ate GothS) partien1«rly ib !|1iraee and Mbmi 
where they bail been most snecemMJ '7%ese ivn^tions 
Deeius went Ip oppose in person, and coming toepalH 
gagemeat wiA thMi, tilew tbnny tlionsvid «f tbser.tai^ 
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bsHriaBs in oiie battle. However, being resohred to pufsue 
bis victory, he was^Jby the treachery of Galltis, hi» o^' 
giener^], led info a defil^ where the king of the Gothup 
hiEKl secret information to attack him. In this di^dvan^^ 
togeous situation, Decius first saw his son killed with an 
anroW, and soon after his whole arqtiy totally put to thcT 
rbiit. Wherefore, resolving not to survive the loss, he 
put spurs to his horse, and instantly plunging into « 
quagmire, was swallowed up, and' his body could never 
after be found. We died in the 0ftidth year of his age^ 
after h short reign <f( two years and six months, leavings 
^ character of an excellent prince, and one capable of 
averting the deeftruction of the empire, if human 
eonld effect it. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

Gallus, tlie thirty-Jirst Emperor. 

Gauvs, who had thus betriayed the Boman army, u. c* . 
bad address enough to get himself deelared em-^ 1004*. 
peror by that part of it which survived the de- k.i^. 
fefit: he was Ibrty-five years old when he began ^\ \ 
ta reigki, and was descended from an honourable fiuniiy. 
id RomCi He w&s the first who boag^ a 4ish0nour^a 
peace from the enemies of the state^ agreeing to pay ji 
considerable annual tribute to the Goths, whom it was 
his duty to repress. Having thus purchased a short 
remission from war by the disgrace of his country, he 
returned to Rome, to give a loose to his pleasures, re- 
gardless of the wretched situation of the empire. 
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Nothings can be mo^e deplorable than the state of 
the Botnan provinces at that time. The Goths, and 
other barbarous nations, not satisfied with their late 
bribes to continue in peace, broke down, like a torrent 
upon the eastern parts of Europe. On the other side, 
the Persians and Scythians committed unheard-of ra- 
vages in Mesopotamia and Syria. The emperor, re- 
gardless of every naticmal calamity, was lost in debauch 
and s^isuality at home; and the Pagans were allowed 
a power of persecuting the Christians through all parts 
oftheitote. These calamities were succeeded by a pes- 
tilence from Heaven, that seemed to have in general 
iipcead over every part of the earth, and which continued 
raging for several years, in an unheard-of manner; and 
all these by a civU war, which followed shortly after, 
between Gallus and his general ^milianus, who, having 
gained a victory over the Goths, was proclaimed em- 
peror by his conquering army. Gallus hearing this, 
soon roused from the intoxications of pleasure, and pre- 
pared to oppose his dangerous rival. Both armies met 
in MflBsia, and a battle ensued, in which j£milianaswas 
victorious, and Gallus with his son were slain. His* 
death was merited, and his vices were such as to de- 
serve the detestation of posterity. He died in the forty- 
seventh year of his age, after m unhappy reign of two 
years and four mondi8,'in which the empire suffered in* 
expressible calamities. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Valeriatif the thirty^second Emperor. 

iEMiUANiTSy after his victory over Gallusyek- v,c, 
pected to be acknowledged as emperor, but he ^9^ 
soon found himself miserably disappointed/ The a; o* 
senate r efused to acknowledge his churns^ and ^^ 
an army that was stationed near the Alps, chose Vale- 
rian, their own commander, to succeed to the throne. In 
consequence of this, iElmUian's soldiers began to con- 
sider their general as an obstacle to the universal tran- 
quillity, and slew him, in order to avoid the mischiefs of 
a civil war. 

Valerian being thus universally acknowledged as 
emperor, although arrived at the age of seventy, .set 
about reforming the state with a spirit that seemed to 
mark a good mind and unabated vigour. But reforma- 
tion was then grown almost impracticable. The disputes 
between the Pagans and Christians divided the empire 
as before, and a djreadful persecution of the latter en- 
sued. The northern nations overran the Roman domi- 
nions in a more formidable manner than ever, and the 
empire began to be usurped by a multititude of petty 
leaders, each of whom, neglecting the general interests 
of the state, set up for himself. To add to these :calami- 
ties, the Persians} under their king Sapor, invaded Syria, 
and coming into Mesopotamia, took the unfortunate Va- 
lerian prisoner, as he was making preparatioiis to op- 
pose them. Nothing can exceed the ind^itiesy as well 
as the cAielti^s^ whidi wore practised upon this unhappy 
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monarcb, thus fallen into the hands of his enemies.— 
Sapor, we are told, always used him as a footstool for 
mounting his horsef he added the bitterness of ridicule 
to his insults, and usually observed^ that an attitude like 
that to w)ii6h Valerian was reduced; Was thebest statue 
tbat.oDulj|>bci '^p^^ted.in hop0vr.oC bisn yiptofy^r ^ TUs 
horrid lift ^ ifuvAt and 3dffi»tmO^<30iitHiu^fI.$9r seven 
yean; m4 HlM^/ikt lemgtk^^f^WMau^i ]bffA^osm\ Per- 
sian's dMDDvmdtB^ biiEl pri^der s c^es to 1^ ftfif^efi ou^ 
arid lifteiiirards eauanig him to he 'flayed altf^ 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

. GalienuSf the thirty'third EmpfiroTf 

v^c. Valshian being taken pvisoner* sis. 'b^tb. bee9 
\^V^ ymt mentiim«d» Gulienost bb.>on, prodwiilg t» 
• A» IV iBTenge.*Ae iniiult, waa choste jspolp^ror^ being 
' ^^- Jthen abriiit fovljr^ne yeata lold. JA6wweiCi Jtef 
aabn^iscovered Ihat be soi^;lit ;ralher/tfi« apleodfiMlt 
ibaaibeitQilB af^be jempire ; for after 'hayi|igoyettlul>ifii 
ittgenuuB, a. commander in Pannoniay !v«^bo .bud assUkncd 
ilia title of oDiperor, hesat do1m» as if fatigued witb.oM? 
qtie«t; and! gave himself up toeaae andnluit^ry. Wbik 
the dbpire.was ajBfeled througbaut with, p^tileiice aii4 
ftBttne^ -while the Geistnaiis o^eiran Bb^tia,; ^wbil^ tlM 
Akmans wa«fed Gaul; while ;the.€b9th9»'anidQ{iadjl» .as^ 
SarnMUimUTypouredrfdrth S^^^ibb^ ihetF^foresta, and mrf ied 
dfaohttimi dver half the^empire; Clibiliemis TMmr»i^ in 
the utmost tranquillity at Bome^ indenting J^w pkiH 
aumylbothing among ^ptastituiea^ itaidyingbow to ^i^ 
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vmreAgfi^Mi hU ^die jfenr fihnid,aiid -digesting Iii«^ 
Mtf aBMnlg' miniiai) parasHcte, and bnfiboiiB. Wbeh m^ 
(bdued df tbe loA».of his^pronnoes or tUe dihnadiefe 4f 
libe stiKe^ lie usually ansirered iriA a je«t; so thU Jik 
Mai inattetitioB gave I'&se to amimbier of rebellieils,4biil 
divided the empil^i iiAo a mtiltitade ofiBdependontao^ 
irereignties* .' . , 

It was at ibis time, -tbat no less tban tfanrty prsteadetal 
w^e scSen coiiteodkBg witb «acb/atlier fir tbe d^mnriofc 
of tbe state^'aad adding tbe oAlamitieaief civfl war tk^ik 
lestof tbe mii^rtuties oftbis4evoted empfee/ Hieireave 
generally known in Ustory by Ibe name of the ThirQ^ 
Tyrants. Historians arfe divided as to their .ouitoib^ 
naniesy and pretensions ; it only appears, in ill-digestiai 
accounts of these times^ that they were not at all con- 
itenoporaryy but succeeded each other whenever they 
found an opportunity of assertiag tbqir pretensions. It 
will be needless to dilate upon accounts and characters, 
tbat bav^ notbing very reni^rkabl^ to keep tnem from 
oblivion; tbe named of. theses ^botfiKvedpfeten^er^ will 
sufficie. In tbe East, Ma^ianiia, and bis^two i^pua,- )[it. 
Yaleils, iv^ Piso, v. In IllytrtoQOifi^ureolqs, vi<; In 
Palmira, (£denf(tus, nni. HeitMl,viii^ 'Balisfa, ik. *Mce- 
oniaa,x./ Zenobia, and ber t#o<ii)tMH xm, lo^Egypt, 
M^ii\%mi xiT. In Africa^ Colafia^ t^^ In^Papnonia, 
B^gitliaBus, xvi. Isgemitts^jciVH^. C^sovitins, xviii. 
Tr^b^llitmus, xix. In Gaul, f^tbnmui, Sci:^ Vietorinus, 
XXI. Postbumqs Junior, %vu LoUianiis, stm. Vi^- 
iorit,:Xxiv. Vi6tbWnik» Junior, 9txv. T^tius, ;XXVi; Te- 
trius Junior, xx^ii.; Cyriades, xxvili. SalvvniBtfs»xxi9^ 
MaritiSfXXX. 

I^ may b^ easily 8U{^oyied, (but,, a. stitte, barasped by 
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rach a nantber of opposu^isteraitt and ininiical anms^ 
was in Ae moal dreadfal sitnation ; and aoeordiBglf we 
find, dHongh all parts of the empire, nothing* but rqphie, 
murder, and desolation; die goFermnent, like a mighty 
nrini dropping by pieo^-meal on the heads of those it was 
originally raised to protect, and dnreatening erery mo« 
ment universal destruction. In this general calamity, 
Galienns, diongh at fint seeming insensiUe^ was, at 
Jength» obliged, for his own prirate security, to take the 
iiddy and lead an army to besiege the city of Milan, 
Ifbidi had been taken by one of the thirty usurping 
tjrrants. It was there he was slain by his. own soldiers, 
one of his generals, having conspired against 



CHAPTER XXXV. 
ClaudiuSf the thirty-Jhurth Emperor* 

V. c. The death of CMienus proved very advantageous 
\0z)^ to die empire^ and gave a general sadsfaetion to 

A. D. all, except his soldiers, wfao*hoped to reap the re- 
' ^^* ward of' their treachery by the plunder of Milan^ 
But being frustrated in these expectations, and,*in'floaM 
measure, kept within bounds by the largesses of Mar- 
tian, Flavins Claudius being nominated to succeed, was 
joyfully accepted by all orders of thestate, and his tide 
confirmed by tbe senate and the people* 

We are not sufficiently assured of this emperor's line- 
age and country. •Some affinn that he was bom in Dal- 
matia, and descended firom an ancient family there; 
others assert, that he was a Trojan; and othersi still, 
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thai be was son to the emperor Pirdian. But, what- 
eyer might .have been his descent, his merits were by 
no means .doubtful. He was a man of great valour and 
conduct, having performed the mdst excellent services 
against the Goths, who had long continued to make their 
ijruptions into the empire. He was now about fifty- 
five years old, equally remarkable. for the strength of^ 
his body and. the vigour of his mind; he was chaste and 
temperate, a rew.arder of the good, and a severe pumsber 
of such as transgressed the laws. Thus endowed, there- 
fore» he, in some measure, put a stop, to the preciplM^e 
decline of the empire, and once more seemed to restore 
the glory of Rome. 

His first success, upon being, made emperor, was 
against Aureolus, an usurper of the empire, whom he 
defeated near Milan. His next expedition was to op- 
pose the Goths, against whom he led a very numerous 
army. These barbarians had made their principal and 
most successful irruptions into Thrace and Macedonia,' 
swarmed over all Greece, and had pillaged the famous 
city of Athens, which had long been the school of all the 
polite arts to the Romans. The Goths, however, had no 
veneration for those embellishments that tend to soften 
and humanize the mind, but destroyed all monuments of 
taste and learning with the most savage alacrity. It was 
upon on^ of these occasions, that having heaped together 
> a large pile.of books, in order to burn them, one of their 
commanders dissuaded them from the design, alleging, 
that the time which the. Grecians should waste on books, 
would only render them more unqualified for war. But 
the empire seemed to tremble not only on that side, but 
almost on every quarter. At the same time, above three 
VOL. II. 2 a 
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bnndred diooMidl ^Aew bwlMnaBB (die Iiertili,tk« 
Tratangi, the Vittnrgi, »id mmj nameleflB ud uAei- 
Yilized natioiMr) came d«Hrn the river Hanabe, with twe 
thoasand abipe, fraught widi mea and aminaiiiticni, HfhiA 
gprmd terror aod devaatatioii on every nde. 

lo thk state of vniveraal dimiiay, Claadias^ alcne, 
acemed to eontinne nnahakeii. He marehed his &pro- 
portieaed army i^niat the aavage invaders, mid, though 
hot ill prepared for engaging widi them» as the forces af 
the empire were then employed in diflferent parts of the 
world, he came off victorioos, and made an incrediUe 
slaughter of the enony. The whole of their great army 
was either cot to pieces or taken prisoners ; houses were 
filled with their arms ; and scarce a province of the em* 
pire, that was not fiimisbed with slaves from those that 
survived the defeat. 

These successes were f<dlowed by many others in dtf- 
fierent parts of the empire ; so that the Groths, for a con- 
siderable time after, made but a feeble opposition. 

He some time after marched agiunst the revolted 
Germans, and overthrew them with great daughter. His 
last expedition was to oppose Tetricus and Zenobia, Ui 
two puissant rivals in the empire. But on his mardi, as 
he approached near the city Siimimn, in Paanonia, he 
was seized with a pestilential fever, of which he died 
in a few days, to the great regret of his subjects, mid the 
irreparable loss of the Roman empire* His rdgn, whidi 
was not of quite two yean* continuance, was active and 
successful: and such is the character given of him fay 
historians, that he is said to have united in himself the 
moderatioa of Augustus, the valow^ <tf Trajan, and the 
piety of Antoninus. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

AuteUani the thiriy^Jifth Emperor. 

IBIBIBDIATEI.T after the death of Clandiusy the tr. c« 
army made unanimoiis choice of Aareliaii, ^ho ^^^^ 
was at that time master of the horse, and e»- a. d. 
teemed the most Tidiant commander of his time. ^^ 
HowoFer, his pfromotEon was not without opp08illkm> on 
the part of theseniate, as QaiDtillns, the bfolher of the 
deceased emperor, pat in' his claim, aad was^for a while, 
Acknowledged at Rome. But his aiDtboriiy was of rery 
short duration ; for finding lumself abandoned by those 
who at first lustijgated him to^ dieclare for the throne, he 
those to- prevent the seyerity of his rival by a volbntary 
death ; and causing his reins to be opened, expired, afltM 
haying reigned but seventeen days. 

Aurelian being thus universally acknowlisdged' hf 
ail the states of the empire^ assumed the command, with 
% greater share of power than his predeeessore had en^ 
joyed for sdme time before^ This activie monarch WM 
bom of mean and obi^cmre parentage in Daciav^attd was 
about fifty-five years old at* the time of his coibing to the 
throne. He hadsjient the early part of bis Iffe in the 
army, and bad risen Arougb all the graidations of rnili^ 
tary doty. Ete was of uaahakeu courage anid amas^ng 
strengtib ; he, ia on^ single eiigagement, kill^ for^f of 
the enemy with his own haad^ and above nine bundhedl 
at several dbffereat times. In skort, his vafour aM 
coipedition were mieh, that he was cdmpared to Juliui^ 
Qvsar, and, in fact,^ only wanted miidtiess and clemency'^ 
to be every way his equal. 

2 A 2 
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The whole of tb& enterprising monarch's reign was 
•pent in repressing the irruptions of the northern na- 
tionsy in humbling every other pretender to the empire, 
and punishing the monstrous irregularities of his own 
subjects. He defeated the Marcomanni, a fierce and 
terrible, nation of Grermany^ that had invaded Italy, in 
three several engagements, and at length totally de^ 
stroyed. their whole army. . He was not less successful 
c^nst Zenobia, the queen of the East, a woman of the 
most heroic qualifications, who had long disclaimed the 
Jtoman i>ower,and established an empire of her own. 
To oppose this extraordinary fi^oman, Aurelian passed 
his army over into Asia, and suppressing all the obstruc- 
tions that were opposed against him, he at length sat 
down before Tyana, a city of Cappadocia, which seemed 
resolved to hold out against him, and actually for some 
time, stopped his progress. The unexpected obstinacy 
of the besieged served not a little to enrage the emperor, 
who was naturally precipitate and furious. He vowed, 
that upon taking the city, he would so punish the inha- 
bitants, as not to leave a dog alive among them. After 
some timje the city was taken; and when his whole army 
expected the plunder of so wed thy a place, and put him 
in mind of his former prckestations, he restrained their 
impetuosity, and only ordered all the dogs in the place 
to be destroyed. He afterwards pretended that he was 
restrained iron) satiating his resentment on the inhabi- 
tants, by an .apparition of the famous ApoHonius, that 
warned him not to destroy his birth-place. : This ex- 
cuse lyas no doubt fictitious; but we can easily pardon 
fulsehood, when it is brought to the assistance of hu- 
manity. 
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fVom Tyana he marched to meet the enemy, ivhb 
waited bis approach/n^ar the city of Emesa in Syria. 
Both armies were very potr erful and numerous ; the one 
trained up under the most valiant leader of his time; 
the other led on by a woman that seem^ bom tb control 
the pride of man. The battle was lon^ and obstinate'; 
victory at one time leaned to the side of the Asiatics; but 
the pecseverahcei of Aurelian's generals, at last, carried 
the day. The enemy was defeated, and Zenobta was 
obliged to fly to- Palmyra for safety. But she was soon 
pursued thither by the conqueror, who did all in his 
power to induce her to submission ; but the haughty 
queen Refused his proffered terms of life and security 
with scorn, relying on the succours which she expected 
firom the Persians, the Saracens, and the Armenians^ 
Hoifever, Aurelian's diligence surmounted every ob« 
slaole; he intercepted the Persian auxiliaries and dis- 
persed them; the Saracens shared the same fate ; and 
the ApnieniaQs were, by plausible promises, led- over to 
espouse his interests. Thus Zenobia, deceived in bet 
expected su<;cours,^nd despairing of relief, attempted to 
fly into Persia; but was -taken by a chosen body of horse 
sent tO' pursue her. Hie city of Palmyra likewise sub- 
mitted t0 the oonqueror ; and Longinus, the celebrated 
oritic and secretary to the queen, vas by Aureliah*s order 
put tb'death. Zenobia was reserved to grace his triumph, 
andi^asafterwards allotted such lands and sUchanin- 
cone,ai$ served to maintain her in almost herfoimer 
splendour. . > 

Auprftan having thus r^i^red peace to tlie«m|^irey 
endeavoured, by the rigours of justice, to bring back 
•virtue also. He was v^ery strict in punishing the crimes 
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of tbe fididipry ; and in hk orders to hin lieutenants, in* 
sisted tji^t the peasants should not be plundered upoa 
any pretence ; Ihat not eyen a g^pe, a grain of sak, or 
a ^p of oiU should be exacted unjustly. 

He caused a soldier, who bad committed adulterf 
jvith hisiippti^ to iiaFe his feet tied to two trees, forcibly 
^nt at top to meet each other; which bekig let loose, 
and «iidde<|Iy recoiling) tore the criminal in two. This 
was a aeverity that might take the name of cruelty ; but 
|fcfae .vices of the times, in some measure, required it. In 
these punishments inflicted on the guilty, the Christian^ 
who had all alopg been growing more numerous, were 
ahafers. Against the^e he drew up several letters and 
fdicts which showed that be intended a very severe peiu 
secution ; but, if we pay believe the credulous hialoriana 
i:^the times, he was deterred just as he was going to sign, 
by a thpnderbolt which fell so near his person, Ijiat bH 
people judged him dentroyed. 

Buty however Heaven might have interposed oA this 
^iccafiioa, it is certain, that his ^v^rities at last were the 
icafise of his destruction. Menesthu^y his principal se- 
cretary* bavipg beien threatened by him for some fault 
which he bad committed, began to consider how he 
psiight prevent the meditated. blow» For this: piurpeee he 
forged a roll of the nances of several persons, whom he 
pretended the ^emperor had marked out for death* adding 
bi$ pwp to strengthen him in th^ leonfidence of the pa|ty# 
^^he fiseroU thui^ contrived, M^as shown with an air of the 
utmost secrecy to some of the persons concerned; and 
l)iey, to procure their safety, ioynediately agreed with 
him to de$troy the ^nperor. This resolution was soon 
put into execution; for us the emptor passed^ with a 
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•k&ll g^Ard, fnm XJraclea, in Thrace towards BysoiB* 
tium, the cmispBrators set upoo him ^t onee, aod slew 
hini with very sSftall resistance* He was slain in the 
sixtiedi, or, as somesay, the sixty-tfaird year of his agei 
afitor a very actire reign of almst ftre yeamu 

,1 1 I I II I jii II I 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 

TacittiSf the thirty-sixth Emperor, 

7HEi iiiimbar of pretenders to tbf throne, which u^<t. 
had Ibnncrly infested the empire,^ were, by the *^S. 
last ittonarch^s activity, so entirety removed^ that a. d« 
there now seemed to be none that would even ^^^^ 
veiitiife to declare himself a candidate. The army re-> 
ferred the choice to (he senate; and on the other sidci 
the senate declined it; fso that a ipace of near eight 
moilths elapsed in these intwcbanges of mntuai de^ 
ference. At length, howevor, the senate mode choice 
pf Tacitns, a man <^ great merit, and no way an^bitious 
of the hoUpuiti that ifere offered him. Upon being sor 
Jiicited to acoopt the ^mpiro, he at first refused, and rer 
itjred to hk country-bouse, in C^ippaoifi, tp avoid their 
impfortiinities ; but beipg at lengdi prevailed upon, ho 
accepted the reins of government, being at that time 
seventy-five years old. 

One of the first acts of the government, was to punish 
those who had conspired against the late emperor; par« 
ticularly Menesthns, who was impaled alive, his body 
being thrown to be devoured by the wild beasts. His 
estate also was confiscated to the exchequer; and his 
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ready mouej, which was considerable, applied towards 
paying the army. During this short reign, the senate 
i^eenied to have a large share of aathority, and the histori- 
ans of the times are one and all liberal of their praises to 
such emperors as were thus willing to divide their power. 
Upon endeavouring to obtain the consulship for his bro- 
ther Probus, he wasrefused it by the senate; at which 
he seemed no way moved , but calmly remarked that the 
senate best knew whom to choose. This moderation 
prevailed in all the rest of his conduct: he was ex- 
tremely temperate ; his table was plain, and furnished 
with nothing expensive ; he even prohibited his empress 
from wearing jewels, and forbade the use of gold and 
embroidery. He was fond of lesffning, and the memory 
of such' men as had deserved well of their country; par- 
ticularly the works of his name-sake, Tacitus, the his- 
torian, were greatly honoured by him. He commanded 
that they should be placed in every public library 
throughout the empire, and that many copies of them 
should be transcribed at the public charge. 

A reign begun with such moderation and justice, 
only wanted continuance, to have made the empire 
happy; but after enjoying the empire about six months^ 
he died of a fever, in his march to oppose the Perisians 
and Scythians, who had' invaded the eastern parts of tho 
empire. 
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• • CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Probusy the thirty^eventh Emperor. 

Upon the death of Tacitus, the army seemed divided in^ 
the choice of an emperor; one part of it chose Florian^ 
brother to the deceased ; but the majority were for some^ 
time undetermined. They alleged, in their conferences* 
with each other, the necessity of choosing oue eminent 
for valour, honesty, piety, clemency, and probity; hut 
the last virtue being that chiefly insisted upon, the whol^* 
army, as if by common consent, cried out that Probu^ 
should be emperor. He ^as accordingly confirmed in 
this dignity, with all the usual solemnities ; and Florian,' 
his opponent, finding himself deserted, even by those le- 
g;ions who had promised to stand up in his ^support, 
opened hn arteries and bled to death. 

Probus was forty-four years old when he ascended 
the throne, being born of noble parentage at Sirmium in 
Pannonia, and bred up a soldier from his youth. He 
began early to distinguish himself for his discipline and 
valour; being frequently the first man that, in besieging 
towns, scaled the walls, or that burst into the enemy's 
camp. He was equally remarkable for single combats, 
and saving the lives of many eminent citiz^s. Nor 
were his activity and courage, when elected to the em- 
pire, less apparient than in his private station. Every 
year now produced only new calamities to the empire; 
and fresh irruptions on every side threatened universal 
'desolation : perhaps at this tim^, no abilities except those 
of Pi'obus were capable of opposing such united inva« 
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•ions. He flew with an army to repress the Germans 
in Graal, of whom he slew four hundred thousand. He 
then marched into Dalmalia^'to oppece and subdue the 
Sarmatians. From thence he led his forces into Thraee, 
and forced the Goths to sue for peace. He after that, 
turped his arms towards Amf subdued the pronnee of 
Isanriaf and, marching onward^ conquered a people 
called the Blen^ii; who, leaving their native forests of 
iEtbiopim hful possessed themsalYes of Arabia and Ja*- 
dea, filarsins aIso» tb^ kjpg of P^ia^ submi^ed at his 
approflicb; and upon bis. return into Clurope, he divided 
thp.depopulated parts of Thrace among its barbarous in-t 
ysiders: a circumstance that afterwards piroduc^d grei^ 
qilqmitioi in the empire. His diligence was not leas bon- 
spicuonB in suppressing intestine commotions. Satuminsi 
lieing compelled by the Egyptians to declare himself 
en^perpr^ was defeated and plain* Proculus ajspf a per- 
son remarkable only for his great attachment to woment 
and who boasted in a letter, that, baring taken a hun- 
dred j^matian virgins prisoners, he deflowered ten of 
thtm in one night, and all the rest within ^ fortnight; 
this man, I say, set up against the emperor, but was com* 
polled to fly, and at length delivered up by the Germans^ 
At the same timei Bonosus (who was as remarkable a 
yptary tp Bacchus, being able to drink as much wine d^ 
ten men, without being disordered) rebelled, and being 
overcome banged himself in despair, Probus, when he 
9aw him, inunediately after hie deatbi could not avoid 
pointing at the body, and [sayings ** Th^fe bangfi, not a 
^ man, but a bottle." But still, notwithstanding every 
eflbrt to give quiet to the empire, the barbarians who surr 
ronnded iti kept it in continu^ alarms. They upers fie- 
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qnently repulsed into their natire wilds, but they as duly 
returned with fresh rage and increased ferocity. The 
Goths and YandaLi, finding Ae emperor engaged in 
qufelling domestic disputes, renewed their accustomed 
liiiroads, and once more felt the punishment of their pre- 
sumption. They were conquered in. several engage- 
ments, and Probus returned in.triui^ph to Bome His 
active temper, however, ir^ould not suffer him to eon- 
tinue at rest wl^ile any of the enemy were left to con- 
^jjier. In his last expedition, he led his soldiers agaiust 
the Persiws; and going through i^irmium, the pli^^e of 
his iiatirity,he there set several thousands of his soldiprp 
lipon draining A sea that was incommodipus to the inha^ 
bjtfints. .The fatigues of 4his undertaking and the gre^ 
^restraint that was jaiid uppyo the licentious manyers of 
jtbe spldierSf produced a conspiracy, which ended m his 
pm. The ^diers tajung their opportunity, as be was 
parchjng into Greece^ 49et iipo9,.aq(] slew him, after bi9 
bad reigned six years and four months, with general ap- 
probation^ A$ nn instance of the esteem which even hi^ 
rebellious army had for him, they erected him a sump- 
tuo,U8 4»ojiumept with this epitapt|-^r^^ Here lies die ei^i- 
^ pevpr Probus, truly deserving the iian^e ; a subduer of 
^ bai^i^ians, und a conqueifor of usurpemu'* 
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CHAPTER XXXIX, 



Canu^ ai^d fits two Sans, dfri^ns and Numerianf matdng 
together the thirty-eighth Emperor. 

tj. €• The short continnance of this tiitlmTirate has 
1085^.g^Qii bistorians bat little room for any thing 
A. D. very material concerning it. Cams, who was 
2o2. prffitorian prefect to the deceased emperor, was 
chosen. by the army to succeed him ; and, td strengthen 
tiis authority, united his two sons, Cariuus and Nnme* 
Tian, with him in command; the former of whom was as 
much sullied by his vices, as the younger was remark- 
able for his virtues, modesty, and courage. The new 
emperor had scarce time to puntish the murderers of the 
late monarch, when he was alarmed by a fresh irruption 
of the Sarmatians, over whom he^ gained a signal Vic- 
tory; «The Persian monarch also made some attempts 
upon the empire: but Cams assured^ his ambassadorsi 
that if their master persisted in his obstinacy, all his 
fields should shortly be as bare as his own bald head, 
which he showed them. In consequence of this threat, 
he marched to the very walls of Ctesiphon, and a dread* 
ful battle ensuing, he once more gained a complete vic- 
tory. What the result of this success might have been, 
is not known, for he was shortly after strack dead by 
lightning in his tent, with many others that were round 
him. 

Numerian, the youngest son, who accompanied his 
father in this expedition, was inconsolable for his death, 
and brought such a disorder upon his eyes, with weep* 
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ingy that he was obliged to be carried along with the 
army, shut up in a close litter. The peculiarity of his 
situation, after some time, excited the ambition of Aper, 
his father-in-law, who supposed that he could now, with- 
out any great danger, aim at the empire himself. He, 
therefore, hired a mercenary villain to murder the .em- 
peror in bis litter; and, the better to conceal the fact, 
gave out that he was still alive, but unable to endure 
the light. In this manner was the dead body carried 
about for some days, Aper continuing to attend it with 
the utmost appearance of respect, and seeming to take 
orders as usual. The offensiveaess, however, of its smell, 
at length, discovered the treachery, and excited an uni- 
versal uproar throughout the whole army. In the midst 
of thid tumult Dioclesian, one of the most noted com- 
manders of his time, was chosen emperor, and with his 
own hand slew Aper; having thus, as it is said, fulfilled 
a prophecy, which had said, that Dioclesian should bo 
emperor after he had slain a boar. 

Carinus, the remaining son, did not long survive his 
father and brother; for giving himself up to his* vices, 
and yet, at the same time, opposing, the new-made Em- 
peror, the competitors led their forces into Meesm, where 
Dioclesian being' victorious, Carinus was slain by a tri- 
bune of his own army, whose wife he had formerly 
abused. 
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CHAPTER XI, 

Dioclenanf the thirty-ninth Emperor. 

V. €• DiOGLESiAcM WM a person of iMati Wvth; beings 
1037. supfNMed t&he, aecording to some, the sod of a 
A. D« sermni^i^^ imd of a skre, accomdiag to othenu 
^^ Hfe received his same firom Diocleai the town id 
#hteh he was born, being about forty years old whes lie 
Was etected to the empire. He owed Us eitaltatioH' en- 
lirely to his merit; hairing passed dirough all the gm-^ 
datSods of office with sagacity, courage, and sttceeas^--- 
Hw did the beginning of his reign in the least deceive 
the exp^e^tione his sidhjects bad formed n^ h» ibronn 
He pardoned all his enemies that had joined wiA t!ari« 
noB, wifiiottt injuring either their fortunes or honottifi^ 
Conscious also that the weight of the empii^ was lo» 
heavy for one alone to sustain, he took in Maxifnian^ hS^ 
generaf, ae a partner in the fatig^ of duty, making him 
his equal and companion on th)^ throAe. Thnsmutdnlly 
assisting each ot^r,.<iiese two eontftoued ti^live in string 
friendship; and', though' somewhat dtfibtting in t^np^ 
(as Bfaximian was rather a man of vicious tndvnAtJonr,) 
yet they concttfred in promoting the general good, imd 
humbling their enemies. And it must be observed, thai 
there never was a period, in which there were more nu- 
merous or formidable enemies to oppose. 

The peasants and labourers in Graul made a danger- 
ous insurrection, under the conduct of Amandus and 
flelianus, but were subdued by Maximian. Achilleus, 
who commanded in Egypt, proclaimed himself emperor; 
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and it was not without many bloody engagementii tbai 
be was orercome, and condemned by Dioelesian to be 
deroured by lions. In Africa, the Roman legions, in like 
manner, joining witB tbe natives, seized upon the public 
rerenues, and plundered those who continued iis tbeitf 
duty. These were also subdned by Malimian; and^ 
after a long dubious war, constrained to sue fot^ peaee^ 
About the same time, a principal commander in Bititfljav 
nam^d Carausius, proclaimed himself emperdr^ and- po»t 
sessed himself of tbe island. To oppose this geaenii^ 
claim, Maximian made choice of Censtanlius Cblorusi 
whom he created- Ceesar, and married to Tbeoidom, his 
daughter-in-law. He, upon his arrival^ in Britain, find'^ 
ing Carausius extremely polite, and OQudnualty rem^ 
forced from Oermany, thought proper to come to an ac« 
commodation ; so tliat this usurper continued for seven 
years in quiet possession of the whole island, till he was 
slain by Alectus^ his friend and iiktimate. About this 
time also, Narseus, king of Persia ami Parthia, began a 
dangerous war upon tbe empire, and invaded JMieisMipo-' 
tamia. To stop the progress ol tfce enemy upon tfaja 
quarter, Dioelesian made clioice of Galerius, sumaiMd 
AnnentariuS) from the repoft of his* being tbe sdn of a 
cowherd, m Dacia; and he likewise was created CKsar. 
His success also, though very doubtftjf in the b^inniag, 
was, in the end, terminated according to his wishes.^ The 
Persians were overcome in a decisive engagement, tlieit 
camp plundered and taken, and the binges wives and 
children made prisoners of wai». There only remained^ 
of all the enemies of the Roman empire tbosetfaachiy 
to the northwaErd unsubdued* These were utterly un« 
cenqoeriible^ ie w^ upon account of tbeir savage fieroei* 
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nessy as the inhospitable' severity of the climate and soil 
from whence tbey went forth. Ever at war with the Ro« 
mans, tliey issued when the armies that were to repress 
their invasions were called away; and upon their return, 
they as suddenly withdrew into their cold, barren, and 
inaccessible retreats, which only themselves could en- 
dure. In this manner, the Scythians, Goths, Sarmatians, 
Alahi, Qsursii, and Quadi, poured down in incredible 
numbers; while every defeat seemed but to increase 
their strength and perseverance. Of these, multitudes 
were taken prisoners, and sent to people the more south- 
ern parts of the empire: still greater numbers were de- 
stroyed; and, though the rest were driven back to their 
native forests, yet they continued ever mindful of their 
inveterate enmity, and, like a savage beast, only conti- 
nued inactive, till they had licked their wounds, for a 
new encounter* 

During this interval, as if the external miseries of the 
empire were not suiBdent, the tenth and last great per- 
secution was renewed against the Christians. Thisk 
said to have exceeded all the former in severity.; and 
such was the zeal with which it was pursued, that in an 
ancient inscription, we are informed, that the government 
had effaced the name and superstition of the Christians, 
and had restored and propagated the worship of the 
gods.. Their attempts, however, were but the malicious 
efforts of an expiring party ; for Christianity shortly after 
was established by law, and triumphed over the malice 
of all its enemies. In the midst of the troubles raised 
by this persecution, and of the contests that struck at 
the external parts of the state, Dioclesian and Maximian 
surprised the world by resigning their dignities on the 
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I day, and both retiripg into private stations. His« 
torians are much divided concerning the motives that 
thus ihduced them to give up those honours which they 
had purchased with so much danger. Some ascribe it 
to the philosophical turn of Dioclesian ; and others, to 
his being disgusted with the obstinacy of his Christian 
subjects ; but Lactantius asserts, that he was compelled 
to it, together with his partner, by Gralerius, who coming 
to Nicomedia, upon the emperor's recovery from a great 
sickness, threatened him with k civil war in case be re- 
fused to resign! However, of this we are well assured, 
that he still preserved a dignity of sentiment in his re- 
tirepient, that might induce us to believe he had no other 
motive but virtue for his resignation. Having retired 
to bis birth-place, he spent bis time in cultivating his 
garden, assuring his visitors that then only he began to 
enjoy the world, when he was thought by the rest of 
mankind to have forsaken it. When also some attempted 
to persuade him to resume the empire, he replied, ^' That 
«< if they knew his present happiness, they would rather 
^ endeavour to imitate than disturb it.*' In this .con- 
tented manner he lived some time, and at last died 
either by poison or madness ; but this is uncertain. His 
reign, which continued twenty years, was active and 
useful ; and his authority, which was tinctured with se- 
verity, was well adapted to the depraved state of morals 
at that time. 

Maximi&n, his partner in the empire, and in resigna* 
tion, was by no means so contented with bis situation. 
He longed once more for power, and disturbed the two 
succeeding reigns with vain efforts to resume it; at- 
tempting to engage Diaclesian in the same design. 

VOL. IT. 2 b 
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Being obliged to leave Rome, where be had bred great 
eonfusioDy he went over into Gaul, where he was kindly 
received by Constantioe, the then acknowledged eniF- 
peror of the West. But there also contintting his intri- 
gnes, and endeavouring to jforce his own daughter to 
destroy her husband, he was detected and condemned to 
die, by whatever death he should think proper. Lac- 
tantius tells us, he chose to die by hanging.. 



CHAPTER XLL 



Constantius and Galeriui, making together the fortieth 
Emperor. 

V. c. Upon the resignation of the two emperors, the 
1057. lyfQ Caesars whom they had formeriy chosen 
A. D. were universally acknowledged as dieir sue- 
304ir cessors. Constantius Chlorus, who was so called 
from the paleness of his complexion, was virtuous, va» 
liani, and merciftil. Gakrius, on the other hand, ' 
brave ; but brutal, incontinent, and cruel. As there ' 
such a disparity in their tempers, they readily agreedt 
upon coming into full power, to divide the empire; Con* 
stantius being a{^inted to gpvem die western parts ; 
namely, Italy, Sicily, (he greatest p^rt of Afric, together 
with Spain, Gaul, Britain, and Germany; while Gale* 
fius had the eastern parts allotted tf> his share; to^wit, 
lUyricnm, Pannonia, Thrace, Macedonia, all the pro^ 
vinces of Greece, and the Lesser Asia, together with 
Egypt, Syria, Judea, and all t)ie covintries eastwanL 
The greatness of the task, however, soon induced tike 
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enperora to take in two partners more, Sererus and 
Maxiiiiio, who were made Ceesars, and assisted in con* 
daeting affairs ; so that the empire now was under the 
^idance of four persons^ all invested with supreme au-- 
tfaority. / 

We are informed of but few particulars of the reign 
of Conitantins, except a detail of bis character, which 
appears, in erery light, most amiable. He was frugal, 
chaste, and temperate. Being one day reproached by 
Dioclesian's ambassadors for his poverty, he only inti- 
mated hk wants to the people, and in a few hours the 
sums presented him amazed the beholders, and exceed- 
ed their highest expectations. ^ Learn from hence,'' 
said he, then, to the ambassadors, '< that the love of the 
^ people is the richest treasure ; and that a prince's 
^ wealth is never so safe as when bis people are the 
" guardians of his exchequer." His mercy and justice 
were equally conspicuous in his treatment of the Chris- 
tians, whom he would not suffer to be injured ; and 
when, at length, he was persuaded to displace all the 
Christian officers of his household that would not change 
their religion, he sent the few that complied, away in 
disgrace^ alleging^ that those who were not true ta 
their God, would never be faithful to their prince* 

In the second year of his reign, he went over into 
Britain, and leaving his son Constantine as a, kind of hos- 
tage in the court of his partner in the empire, he took 
up his residence at York. He there continued in the 
practice of his usual virtues, jtill falling sick, he began 
te think of appointing his son for his successor. He ac«- 
cordingly sent for him with ail speed ; but he was past 
recovery before his arrival; notwithstanding, he re- 

2 B 2 
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^ired him wjth nuirks . of the utmoBt affection^ and 
raisiDg himself in his bed, gave him s^eral useful ia-* 
structioDs, particularly recommending the Christians to 
his protection. He then bequeathed the empire to' his 
care, and crying out, that none but the pious Constantine 
should succeed hini, he expired in his arms* 

In the mean time, Galerius, his partner in the em- 
pire, being informed of Constantiine's advancement, tes- 
tified, the most ungovernable rage, and was even gwng 
to condemn the messenger who brought him the ac- 
count; but being dissuaded, he seemed to acquiesce in 
what he . couM not prevent, and sent him the marks of 
royalty; .but, at; the same time, declared Severus. em- 
peror, in opposition to his interests. 

Just about this tiiye also another pretender to the 
empire started up. This was Maxentius, a person of 
mean extraction, but very much favoured by the sol- 
diers, whom he permitted to pillage at discr^etion. Thus 
there were several interests at the same time in qppo* 
sition to each other, and all conspiring each othw^s 
downfall. 

In order to oppose Maxentius, Severus led a nume- 
rous army towards the gates of Rome ; but his soldiers 
considering against whom they were to fight, iranie- 
diately abandoned .him ; and shortly after, he put an end 
to his own life by. opening. bis veins. 

To revenge, his death, Galerius marched into Ittij, 
resolving to ruin the. inhabitants, and to destroy the 
whole senate. His soldiers, however, upon their ap» 
proach to the capita], .began to^aver in their resdit- 
tions;, wherefore, he was obliged to have recourse to 
entreaties, imploring them not to abandon . him; and 
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retiring by the saibe route by which b^ bad advanced^ 
he made Licinins, who was origiually the son of a poor 
labourer in Dacia, Ceesar, in the room of Severus, who 
was slain. This seemed to be the last aet of his power ; 
for shortly after he was seized with a very extraordinary 
disorder in his privities, which baiBed all the skill of his 
physicians, and carried him off, after he had languished 
in torments for near the space of a year. 

His cruelty to the Christians was one of the many 
crimes alleged against him ; anci their historians have 
not failed to aggravate the circumstances of his death 
as a judgment from Heaven for his former impiety. 
However this be, he abated much of his severities 
^guinst them on his death-bed, and revoked those edicts 
which he had formerly published, tenditig to their per- 
secution, a little before his death. 



CHAPTER XLII. , 

Constantine the Greats the Jhrtjf'Jirst JBmper&r. 

Const A^TiNE being thus delivered from his u. c. 
greatest opponent, might now be considered as 1^64. 
possessing more power than any of his rivals in A. o. 
authority, who were yet remaining. The empire 31 1, 
was at that time divided between him and three others : 
Maxentius, whd governed in Rome ; a person of a cruel 
disposition, and a steadfast supporter of paganism : hicU 
nius, who was adopted by Galer«us, and commanded in 
the East : and likewise Maximin, who bad formerly 
been declared Cepsar with Severus, and who also go- 
verned some of the eastern provinces. 



\ 
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Whether the empire was by this time sick of its in- 
testine divisions, or whether each of its commanders was 
content with his share, is not material to inquire ; but, 
for a time, all things seemed to wear a peaceful appear- 
ance; till, at length, either ambition, or the tyrannical 
€9iiduct of Maxentins, induced Constantine to eng^age 
pn an expedition to expel that commander from Rome, 
and to make the proper preparations for marching into 
Italy. It was upon this occasion that he formed a reso- 
lution which produced a great change in the politics, as 
well as the morals, of mankind ; and gave a new turn 
to the counsels of the wise, and the pursuits of ambkion* 
One\ evening, as we are told by Eusebius, the army 
being upon its march towards Rome, Constantine was 
taken up with various considerations upon the fate of 
sublunary things, and the dangers of his approaching 
expedition : sensible of his own incapacity to succeed 
without Divine assistance, he employed his meditations 
upon the opinions that then were chiefly agitated 
among mankind, and sent up his ejaculations to Hea- 
ven to inspire him with wisdom to choose the path 
to pursue. It was then, as the sun was declining^ 
that there suddenly appeared a pillar of light in the 
heavens, in the fashion of a cross, with this inscription, 
TQTTQ, NIKA^ In this overcame* So extraordinary an 
ftppearance did not fail to create astonishment, both m 
the emperor and his whole army, who considered it as 
their various dispositions led them to believe. Those 
who were attached to pi^;anism, prompted by their arus« 
pices, pronounced it to be a most inauspicious omen, 
(portending the most unfortunate events; but it mades 
different impression on the emperor's mind; who^ a» 
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tbe account goes, was further encouraged by yisions the 
same nigbt. He therefore, the day following, caused a 
royal standard to be made, like that which he had seett 
in the heavens, and commanded it to be carried beibr6 
him in his wars, as aa ensign of victory and celestial 
protection. After this, he consulted with several of the 
principal teachers of Christianity, and made a publie 
avowal of that sacred persuasion. 

Constantine having thus attached his soldiers to kif 
interest, who were mostly of the Christian persuasion, 
lost no time in entering Italy, with ninety thousand foot 
and eight thousand horse, and soon advanced almost to 
the very gates of Rome. The nnfortutiate Maxentius^ 
who had long given himself up to ease and debauchery, 
now began to make preparations, when it was too late* 
He first put in practice all the superstitious rites which 
paganism taught were necessary ; he next consulted tbe 
Sibylline books, from Whence be was informed, thai on 
that great day, the enemy of Rome should perish. This 
prediction, which was equivocd, he applied to Constan<*> 
tine, wherefore, leaving all things in the best posture, he 
advanced from^ the c^, with an army of a hundred and 
seventy thousand foot and eighteen thousand horse. The 
engagement was, for some time, fierce and bloody, till 
bis cavalry being routed, victory declared upon the side 
of his oppon^Dt^ and be hmself was drowned in his flighty 
by the breaking down of a bridge, as he attempted to 
cross the riirer Tiber. 

Constantine, in consequence of this victory, entering 
the city^ disclaimed ail praises which the senate and 
people Were ready to offer ; ascribing his success to a 
superior power. He ' even caused tbe cross, which he 
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was said to have wen in the heavens, to be placed at the 
light of all his statnes with this inscription : <<.That under 
** the influence of that Tictorious cross, Constantine had 
*' delivered the city from the yoke of tyrannical power, 
^< and had restored the senate and people of Rome to 
** their ancient authority/' He afterwards on}ained that 
BO criminal shonld, for the future, suffer death by the 
cross, which had formerly been the. most usual way of 
punishing slaves convicted of capital offences. Edicts 
were soon after . issued, declaring that the Christians 
should be eased from all their gprievances, and received 
into places of trust and authority. Thus the new reli* 
gion was seen at once to prevsgl over the whole Roman 
empire ; and as that enormous fiibric had been built and 
guided upon pagan principles, it lost a great deal x>f its 
strength and coherence, when those principles were thus 
at once subverted. . . 

Things continued in. this state for some time, Con- 
stantine, all the while, contributing what was in his 
power to the interests, of religion, and the. revival of 
ieoming, which had long been upon the decline, and 
was almost wholly extinct in theuempir^. But in the 
Biidst of these assiduities, the peace of the empire was 
again distuilied by the preparations of Maximin, who 
governed in the Blast ; and who, desirous of a full partid^ 
pation of power, marched against Licinius, with a , very 
numerous army. 

In consequence of this step, after many conflicts a 
geneiial engagement ensued, in which Maximin suffered 
a totdi defeat; many of his troops were cut to pieces, 
and those that survived submitted to the conqueror. 
Maxiinin, however, having escaped the general carnagCi 
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once more put himself at tbe head of another army, re« 
solving to try thefortune of the field ; but his death pre* 
vented the design. As he died by a very extraordinary 
kind of madness, the Christians, of whom he was the 
declared enemy, did not fail to ascribe his end to a jddg 
ment from Heaven ; but this was the age in whidi .false 
judgments and false miracles made up the bulk of ubin- 
structed history. 

Constantine and Licinius thus remaining undisputed 
possessors and partners in the empire, all things pro-^ 
mised a peaceable continuance of friendship and power. 
However; it was soon found that the same ambition that 
aimed after a part, would be content with nothing less 
than the whole. Pagan writers ascribe the rupture be- 
tween these two potentates to ' Constantine ; while the 
. Christians, on the other hand, impute it wholly to Lici- 
nius. Both, perha{^ might have concurred ; for Lici- 
nius is convicted of having persecuted Christianity, 
which was so highly favoured by his rival; and Con- 
«tantine is known to have been the first to begin the 
preparations for an open rupture. Both sides exerted 
all their power to make opposition ; and at the head of 
very formidable armies, came to an engagement near 
Cybalis, in Pannonia. Constantine previous to the battle, 
in the midst of his Christian bishops, begged the assist- 
ance of Heaven ; while Licinius, with equal zeal, calle4 
upon the pagan priests to interccfde with the gods in his 
fiivour. The success was on the side of truth ; Constan* 
tine, after an obstinate resistance, became victorious; 
took the enemy *s camp ; and, after some tjine, compelled 
Licinius to sue for a truce, which was agreed upon. Biit 
this was of no long continuance ; for soon after th€ war 
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breaking out afresh, and the rivals coming once more to 
a general engagement, it proved decisive. Licinius was 
entirely defeated, and pursued by Constantino into Nico- 
media, where be surrendered himself up to the victo^; 
having first obtained an oath that his life should be 
spared, and that he should be permitted to pass the re^^ 
mainder of his days in retirement. This, however, Con- 
stantino shortly after broke; for, either fearing his de- 
signs, or finding him actually engaged in fresh con- 
spiracies, he commanded him to be put to death, together 
with Martian, his general, who some time before had 
been created Caesar. 

Constantine being now sole monarch of the empire, 
without a rival t<^ divide his power, or any person from 
whose claims he could have the least apprehensions, re* 
solved to establish Christianity on so sure a basis, that 
no new revolutions should shake it. He commanded 
that in all the provinces of the empire the orders of the 
bishops should be exactly obeyed; a privilege of which, 
in succeeding times, these fathers made but a very in- 
difiTerentuse. He called also a general council of these^ 
in orde* to repress the heresies that had already crept 
into' the church, particularly that of Arius. To this place 
repaired about three hundred and eighteen bishops, be- 
sides a multitude of presbyters ' and deacons, together 
with the emperor himself ; who all,except about sevens 
teen, concurred in condemning the tenets of Arm; and 
this her^iarcfa, with his associates, was banished into a 
remote part of the empire. 

Halving thus restored universal tranquillity to the eoH 
pire, he was not able to ward off the calamities of a more 
domestic nature. As the wretched histories of this period 
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are entirely at variance with each other, it is mot easy to 
tell the motives which inAiced him to put his wife Fatista 
and his son Crispus to death. The most plausible ac- 
count is this. Fausta, the empress, who was a woman of 
great beauty but of extravagant desires, had long, though 
secretly, loved Crispus, Constantino s son by a former 
wife. She bad tried every art to inspire this youth with 
a mutual passion'; and finding her more distant efforts 
ineffectual, had even the confidence to niake him an 
open confession of her desires. This produced an ex-> 
planation, which was fata! to both. Crispus received 
ber addresses with detestation ; and she, to be revenged, 
accused him to the emperor. Constanttne, fired at once 
with jealousy and rage, ordered him to die without a 
hearing, nor did his innocence appear till it was too late 
for redress. The ^nly reparation therefore that remained, 
was the putting FaiMta, the wicked instrument of his 
former cruelty, to death;, which was accordingly exe- 
cuted upon her, together with some others', who had 
heen accomplices in her falsdiood and treachery. 

But the private misfortunes of a few, were not to be 
weigtied against evils of .a more general nature, which 
the Roman empire shortly after experienced. These 
arose from a measure wfaidi this emperor conceived 
and executed, of transferring the seat of the empire from 
Rome, to Byzantium, or Constantinople, as it was after- 
wards called. Whatever might have been the reasons 
which induced hicja to this undertaking; whether it was 
because he was offended at some affronts he bad re- 
ceived at Rome, or that he supposed Constantinople 
more in the centre of the empire; or that he thought the 
eastern parts more requured his presence; experience 
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has shown that they were all weak and groundieM. 
The empire had long before l^n in a most declining 
state; but this, in a g^at measure, gare precipitation to 
its downfall. After this, it nerer resumed its former 
splendour, but like a flower transplanted into a foreign 
clime, languished by degrees, and at length sunk into 
nothing. 
. His first design was to build a city, which he might 
make the capital. of the world; and for this purpose, he 
made choice of a situation at Cbalcedon in Asia Minor; 
but we. are tdd, that in laying out the ground*plan, an 
0agle caught thp line, and flew with it over to Byzan- 
tium, a city w|iich lay upon the opposite side of the Bos- 
phorus* Here, therefore, it was thought expedient to fix 
thereat of empire; and, indeed, nature seemed to hare 
fiirmed it with all the conireniences, and all the beauties, 
which might induce power to make it the ^eat of resi- 
dence^ It was situated on a plain, that rose gemtly from 
the water; it. commanded that strait which.. unites the 
Mediterranean with the E.uxine sea» and was furnished 
with all the advantages which the most indulgent cli- 
mate could bos^tpw. This city, therefm*e, he beautified 
17* c. with the most magnificent edifices; he divided it 
1081. iQiQ fourteen regions; . built a capitol, an amphi* 
A. D. theatre, many churches, and other public works; 
328. mijy having thus rendered, it equal to the magni- 
ficence of his idea, he dedicated it in a yery solen^a 
mwn.er, to the God of Martyrs; and, in ^bout two years 
after, repaired thither with his whole court. ' 

This removal produced no immediate alteijation in 
the government of the empire : the inhabitants .of B^Hne, 
though with reluctance, sulmiitted to the change; n(X 
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was there for two or three years any disturbance in the 
state, until, at length, the Groths finding that the Romans 
had withdrawn all their garrisons along the Danube, re- 
newed their inroads, and ravaged the country with un* 
heard-of cruelty. Constantine, however, soon repressed 
their incursions, and so straitened them, that near a hun-» 
dred thousand of their number perished by the cold and 
hunger. Thesie and some other insurrections, being hap- 
pily suppressed, the government of the empire was di- 
vided as follows: Constantine, the emperor^s eldest son, 
commanded in Graul and the western provinces; Oon- 
stantius, his second, governed Afric and Illyricum ; and 
Constans the youngest, ruled in Italy. Dalmatius, the 
emperor's brother, was sent to defend those parts that 
bordered upon the Goths; and Annibalianus, bis nephew, 
had the charge of Cappadocia and Armenia Minor. — 
This division of the empire still farther contributed to its 
downfall; for the united strength of the state being no 
longer brought to repress invasion, the barbarians fought 
with superior numbers, and conquered at last, though 
often defeated. Constantine, however, did not live to 
feel these calamities. The latter part of his reign was 
peaceful and splendid: ambassadors from the remotest 
Indies came to acknowledge his authority; the Persians, 
who were ready for fresh inroads, upon finding him pre- 
pared to oppose, sent humbly to desire his friendship 
and forgiveness. He wais above sixty years old, and had 
veigiied above thir^, when he found his health begdii to 
decline. To obviate the efiects of his disorder, which 
was an Intermitting fever, he made use of the warm 
baths ofthecity ; but receiving no benefit from them, he^ 
removed, for change of air, to Helenopolis, a city which 
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be had built to the menMMry of his mother. His disorder 
increasing, he changed again to Nicomedta; where find-' 
ing himself without hopes of a recovery, he caused him- 
self to be baptized; and, haying soon after receiyed the 
sacrament, he expired after a memorable and active 
re^n of almost thirty-two years. This nionarch's cha- 
racter is represented to us in very diiTerent lights; the 
Christian writers of that time adorning it with every 
strain of panegyric; the heathens, on the contrary, load* 
ing it with all the virulence of invective. In iact, it 
seems to be composed of a mixture of virtues and vices, 
of piety and credulity, of courage and cruelty, of justice 
and ambition. He established a religion, that continuefii 
die blessing of mankind, but pursued a scheme of po« 
litics that destroyed the empire. 



CHAPTER XLHI. 



Of the destruction of the Roman Empire^ after the 
Death of Constantine, and the Events which has* 
tened its Catastrophe. 

Hitherto the characters of the Roman emperors, have 
be^n intimately connected with Ae history of the state; 
and its rise or decline might have been said to depend 
on the virtues and vices, the wisdom or the indolence, ai 
those who governed it. But from this dreary period its 
recovery was become desperate; no wisdom could <»b- 
yiate its decadence, no courage oppose the evib that sttP^* 
rounded it on every aide. Instead, therefore, of enterii^ 
into a minute account of the characters of its succeeding^ 
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emperors, it wilt at present suiBoB to take a general sur^ 
vey of this part of the history, and rather describe the 
causes by which the state was brought dowu to nothings 
Aaii the persons who neither could hasten nor prevent 
its decline. Indeed, if we were to enter into a detail 
concerning the characters of the princes of those times, 
it should be those of the conquerors, not the conquered; 
of those Gothic chiefs who led a more virtuous and more 
eourageous people to the conquest of nations corrupted 
by vice and enervated by luxury* 

These barbarians were at first unknown to the Ro- 
mans, and (ot some time after had been only inconuno- 
dious to them* But they were now become formidable, 
and arose in such numbers, that the earth seemed to pro- 
duce a newraceof mankind, to complete the empire*s 
destruction. They had been increasing in their hideous 
deserts, amidst regions frightful with eternal snows, and 
had long only waited the opportunity of coming down 
into ainore favourable climate. Against such an enemy, 
no courage could avail, nor abilities be successful ; a vie* 
tory only cut off numbers, without a habitation and a 
name, soon to be succeeded by others equally desperate 
and obscure. 

The emperors who had to contend with this people, 
were most of them furnished neither with courage nor 
conduct to oppose. Their residence in Asia seemed to 
enervate their manners, and produced a desire in them 
to be adored like the monarcbs of the East. Sunk in 
softness, they showed themselves with less frequency to 
Ae aoldievB, they became more indolent, £Nider of do* 
mestic pleasures, and more abstracted from the empire. 
CoDstantius, who reigned thirty-eight years, was weak. 
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timid, and uimaccefltful ; governed by bis eanadis and 
bis wives; and unfit to prop tbe falling empire. Julian, 
bis successor, sumamed the Apostate, upon account of 
bis relapsing into Paganism, was, notwithstanding, a 
very good and a very valiant prince* He, by bis wisdom, 
conduct, and economy, cbased tbe barbarians, tbat bad 
taken fifty towns upon the Rhine, out of their new settle- 
ments; and his name wa».a terror to them during bis 
reign, which lasted but two years. Jovian and Valenti- 
nian had virtue and strength sufficient to preserve tbe 
empire from immediately falling under its enemies. , No 
prince saw the necessity of restoring the ancient plan of 
the empire more than Valentinii^n ; the former emperors 
bad drained away all the frontier garrisons, merely to 
strengthen their own power at home ; but his whole life 
was employed in fortifying the banks of the Rhin^ 
making levies, raising castles, placing troops in proper 
stations, and furnishing them with subsistence for their 
support ; but an event, that no human prudence could 
foresee, brought up a new enemy to assist in tbe uni- 
versal destruction. ' 

That tract of land which lies between the Palus 
Mfleotis, the mountains of Caucasus and the Oaspian sea, 
was inhabited by a numerous savage people, that went 
by the name of the Huns and AUanes. Their soil was fer- 
tile, and the inhabitants fond of robbery and plunder. 
As they imagined it impracticable to cross the Palus 
Mfleotis, they were altog^etber unacquainted with die Ro- 
mans, so that they remained confined within the limits 
their ignorance had assignecf them, while other nations 
plundered with security. It has been the opinion of some, 
that tbe slime which was rdled down by tbe curr^it of 
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the Tanais, had, by degrees, formed a kind of incrusta- 
tion on the surface of the Cimmerian Bosphorus, oyer 
which those people are supposed to hare passed. Others 
relate that two young Scythians, being in full pursuit of 
a heifer, the terrified creature swam orer an arm of the 
sea, and tjie youths immediately following her, found 
tbendselyes in a new world, upon an opposite shore. Upon 
their return, they did not fail to relate the wonders of the 
strange lands and countries which they had discovered. 
Upon their information, an innumerable body of Huns 
passed those straits, and meeting first with the Goths, 
made that people fly before them. The Goths, in con- 
sternation, presented themselves on the banks of the Da- 
nube, and, with a suppliant air, entreated the Romans to 
allow them a place of refuge. This they easily obtained 
fromValens, who assigned them several portions of land 
in Thrace, but left them destitute of all needful supplies. 
Stimulated, therefore, by Jiunger and resentment, they 
soon after rose against their protectors, and, in a dreadful 
engagement, which was fought near Adrianople, they 
destroyed Valens himself, and the greatest part of his 
army. 

It was in this manner the Roman armies grew 
weaker; so that the emperors, finding it difllcult, at 
last, to raise levies in the provinces, were obliged to 
hire oiie body of barbarians to oppose another. This 
expedient had its use in circumstances of immediate 
danger ; but when that was over, the Romans found it 
was as diflicuU to rid themselves of their new allies, as 
of their former enemies. Thus the empire was not ruined 
by any particular invasion, but sunk gradually under 
the weight of several attacks made upon it on every side. 

vol. IT. 2 c 
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When the barbarians had waested one provinoe, those 
^hosQcceeded the finst spdldkis, proceeded on fo an- 
other. Their devastations were at first limhed to Thrace, 
Mysia, and Pannonia ; but, when these countries were 
ruined, they destroyed Macedonia, Thessaly, and Greece; 
and from thence they expatriated to Noricum. The em- 
pire was in this manner continually shrinking, and Italy 
at last, became the frontier of its own dominion. 

The valour and conduct of Theodosius, in some mea- 
sure, retarded the destruction that had begun in the times 
4>f Valens,but upon his death the enemy became irresis- 
iible. A large body of Goths had been called in to assist 
the regular forces of the empire, under the command of 
Alaric, their king ; but what was brought in to stop the 
universal decline proved the most mortal stab to its se- 
curity. This Gothic prince, who is represented as brave, 
impetuous, and enterprising, perceiving the weakness^of 
the state, and how little Arca^^ius and Honorius, the suc- 
cessors of Theodosius, were able to secure it ; being in- 
stigated also, still further, by the artifices of one Rufinus, 
who had designs upon the throne hinnself ; this warlike 
prince, I say, putting himself at the head of bis barba- 
rous forces, declared win* against his employers^ and 
fought the armies of the empire for some years with va- 
rious success. However, in proportion as his troops were 
cut off, he received new supplies from his native forests; 
and, at length, putting bis designs in execution, pasi^ 
the Alps, and^ poured down, like a torrent, among Ae 
fruitful valleys of Italy. This charming region had long 
been thesedt of indolence and sensual delight; ils^fields 
were now turned into gardens of pleasure, that only 
served to enervate die possessors, from having <moe been 
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a nwmerf of militaTy strength, that furnished soldiers 
fw tfae conquest of mankind. The timid inhabitants 
dierefore bdield^ with terror, a dreadful enemy ravaging 
ia ihe midst of their country^ while their wretdied em- 
fueror, Honoriiis, who was then in RaTenna, still only 
itemed rescJ^ed to keep up his dignity, and to refuse 
any accommodation. But the inhabitants of Rome felt 
the calamities of the times with double aggravation. 
This great city, that had long sat as the mistress of the 
mrorldy now saw heiself besieged by an army of fierce 
and terraUe barbarians ; and being crowded with inha^ 
Iiilants,,tt was reduced, by the extremities of pestilence 
and famine, to a aiost deplorable situation. In this ex<- 
tisemity the senate dispatched their ambassadws to Aia^ 
ric, desiring him either to grant them peace upon rea«- 
/sonable terms, or io gire them leave to fight it with him, 
in the open iidd. To this message, however, the Gothic 
raonairdi.only replied, with a burst of laughter, ^^ That 
^ tkiok gitffis was easier cot than thin :'' implying, that 
their troops, when cooped up within the narrow coaii*- 
pass of the city, would be more easily overcome, than 
when dtawjQ out in order of battle. When &ey came to 
debate about a peace, he demanded all their riches, and 
idl their slaves. When he was asked, ^^ What then he 
^* would lewre them ;" he sternly replied, ** Their lives.'* 
These were hard.cojidilii»»s for suoh a celebrated city to 
accept $ but, coiupcfHed by the necessity of the limes, 
they raised an immense treasure, both by taxation and 
by stripping 4be heathen temples; and thus, at length, 
Jbonght off Jiheir fierce invader. But this was but a tern* 
ponry removid of the calamity ; &r Ahvrw now finding 
dat lie might benonie toaster of Jftome whanev.er he 

2 c 2 
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thought proper ; returned with his army a shoft time 
after; pressed it more closely than be had done before^ 
and at last took it; but whether by force or stratagem, is 
u. c. not agreed among historians. Thus, that city 
1163« ^liich for ages had plundered the rest of the 
A. D. world, and enriched herself with the spoils of 
410. mankind ; now felt, in turn,, the sad reverse of 
fortune, and suffered all that barbarity could inflict or 
patience endure. The soldiers had free liberty to pil- 
lage all places except the Christian churches ; and, ia 
the midst of this horrible desolation, so great was the 
rereren^ of these barbarians for our holy religion, that 
the Pagan Romans found safety in applying to those of 
the Christian persuasion for protection. This dreadful 
devastation continued for three days ; and unspeakable 
were the precious monuments, both of art and learning, 
that sunk under the fury of the conquerors. However, 
there were still left numberless traces of the city^s former 
greatness; so that this capture seemed rather a correc- 
tion, than a total overthrow. 

But the Gothic conquerors of the West, though they 
had suffered Rome to survive its first capture, now found 
how easy it was to become masters of it up6n any other 
occasion. The extent of its walls had, in fact, made it 
almost impracticable for the inhabitants to defend them; 
and, as it was situated in a plain, it might be stormed 
without much difficulty. Besides this, no succours were 
to be expected from without; for the number of the peo« 
pie was so extremely diminished,-that the emperors were 
obliged to retire to Ravenna; a place so fortified by na- 
ture, that they could be* safe wiUiout the assistance of an 
army. What Alaric therefore, spared, Gesneric, king of 
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9 the Vandals, not long after contributed to destroy : his 
merciless soldiers, fcnr fourteen days together, ravaged 
with implacable fury in the midst of that renerable place. 
Neither private dwellings, nor public buildings ; neither 
sex, nor age, nor religion, were the least protection 
against their lust or avarice. 

The capital of the empire being thus ransacked se- 
veral times, and Italy overrun by barbarous invaders, 
under various denominations, from the remotest skirts 
of Europe ; the western emperors, for some time, con- 
tinued to hold the title without the power of royalty. 
Honorias lived till he saw himself stripped of the greatest 
part of his dominions ; ^his capital taken by the Goths ; 
the Huns seized of Pannonia; the Alans, Suevi, and Van- 
dals, established in Spain ; and the Bargundians settled 
in Gaul, where the Goths also fixed themselves at last. 
After some time, the inhabitants of Rome also, being 
abandoned by their princes, feebly attempted to take 
the supreme power into their own hands. Armorica 
and Britain, seeing themselves forsaken, began to regu- 
late themselves by their own laws. Thus the power of 
the state was entirely broken, and those who assumed 
the title of emperors, only encountered certain destruc- 
tion. At length, even the very name of emperor of the 
West expired upon the abdication of Augustulus ; and 
Odoacer, general of the Hemli, assumed the title of king 
of all Italy. Such was the end of this great empire, that 
had conquered mankind with its arms, and instructed 
the world with its wisdom ; that had risen by temper- 
ance, and that fell by luxury ; that had been established 
by a spirit of patriotism, and that sunk into ruin when 
the empire was become so extensive, that a Soman ci- 
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tizbn wftB biit an empty name. Its final dissolulioii hap* 
pened aboat five hundred and twenty-two years afler the 
battle of Pliarsalia; a hundred and forty-six after the 
remoTftl of the imperial seat to Constantinople; and 
four hundred and serenty-six after the nativity of our 
Saviour. 



INBEX, 



ACTIUM, the engagement there between Octavius and Antony described, 
ii. 61. 

Adrian, elected emperor, ii 263. His character and endowments, 263— 
265. Visits several parts of the empire, 267 — 270. His death, 273. 

^diles, curule, when first created, i. 152. 

^milius Paulas sent with Varro against Hannibal, i. 211. Slain at 
Cannse, 215. 

£qui, defeated by Q. Cincinnatus, who takes their city, i. 100. Their 
city retaken by them, 101. Make incursions with the Volsci, and 
advance within ten miles of Rome, excited by the intestine di- 
visions of the people, 110. Subdued by the Romans, 155. 

Agrarian law, who was the first proposer of it, i. 86. Violent contest 
between the senate and commons for its establishment, 102. 

Agrig^tum, taken from the Romans by the Carthaginian general,!. 192. 

Agrippa, Posthumus, put to death by Tiberius, ii. Oi 9 5. 

Agrippina, her character, ii. 161. Poisons Claudius, 164. Dissensions 
with her son, 167. Her death, 172. 

Alaric invades Italy, ii. 386. Lays siege to and takes the city of Rome, 
387, 388. 

Alexander, succeeds Heliogabalus, ii. 326. His excellent character and 
l^ovemment, 328. His death, 330. 

Amulius murders his brother Numitor*s sons, and makes his daughter 
Rhea Silvia, a vestal virgin, i. 2. 

Ancus Martius, elected king ofRome^i. 24. His institutions, conquests, 
and death| 25—26. 
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AntiochvB, war declared against him by the Romana, i. 234. Is defeated 
by Scipio, brother of Africanus, 235. And makes peace with the 
Romans upon their own terms, ib. 

Antony, his character, ii. 23. His oration to the people, 25. Opposes 
Octavius, 29. 'Dechured aa enemy to the state, and an army sent 
against him, 30. Uhites with Octavius and Lepidus, 31. Defeats 
Brutus and Cassius, 45. Disposes of several kingdoms, 48. Capti. 
rated by Cleopatra, 51. Marries Octavia, Agustus's sister, 52. 
Goes against the Parthians, 53. Gives Cleopatra several kingdoms, 
57. His preparations for war with Octavius, 60. Defeated at 
Actium, 61 . Returns to Alexandria, 63. Preparations to continue 
the war, 65. His fleet and part of his army revolt from him, 66. 
His death, 68,69. 

Antoninus Pius, his character, ii. 274. Hii^ death, 277. 

Appius, one of the decemviri, falls in love with Virginia, i. 114. His 
intrigue to get possession of her, 115. Kills himself in prison, 
120. 

Appius Claudius, his hatred of the people occasions great disturbances, 
i. 92. Appointed general against the Volsciaus, 93. His ttverity, 
94. His death, 95. 

Appius Claudiuses speech dissuading from a peace with Pyrrhus, i. 173. 

Aqueduct, that of Claudius described, ii. 148. 

Archimedes, retards the fate of Syracuse by his machines, i. 221. Is slain 
by a Roman soldier, ib. 

Arius, his heresy condemned in a general council, and himself banished, 
ii.378. 

Ascanius, succeeds his father £neas, i. 2. 

Asdrubal, sent to reinforce Hannibal^ is cut off with his whole ai*my, i. 
220. 

Aventine, Mount, granted by the senate to the people to build on, i. 102. 

Augustus, (See Octavius) his conduct on becoming solely possessed of 
the empire, ii. 77. His consultation with Agrippa and Mtecenas, 
79. His deceit and arti6ce to secure himself in the empire, 80, 81. 
Has the title of Augustus, with other honours, conferred on him,^ 
82. Makes several edicts to suppress corruption in the senate, 83. 
Licentiousness in the people^ and for several other purposes, 83, 84. 
Other instances of his good government, 83 — 86. Several nations, 
who had revolted subdued, 86, 87. His domestic tronbles, 88—90. 
Has twenty privy-counsellors, assigned him| 90. His death, 91. 
The honours paid to his memory, 92, 93. 
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Aftrelian, iehosen emperor hj the army, ii. 355. His chai«ctery 355, 356. 
DefetAs iind takes Zenobia prisoner, 357. Instances of his jostico 
and good government, 358. His d^ith, 359. 

Aurelias, M. makes L. Veras his associate, ii. 277. HisexceUent go* 
vemment, 279. Defeats the M arcomanni and Uuadi, 381. His ar- 
my relieved by the prayers of a Onristian legion, 285. Avidius Cas- 
sitts rebels against him, 286, Goes t^ainst the Scythians, 290. His 
death, 291, 292. 



Brennus with an army of Gauls, enters Etruria, i. 137. Marches to 
Rome, 138. Besie^s the Capitol, 142. Is encountered by Camil- 
lus and entirely defeated, 143, 144. 

Britain, the empei*or Oaudius persuaded to invade it by Bericus a na- 
tive, ii. 149, 150. Revolts under Nero, 184. Subdued by Paulinus, 
184, 185. Entirely subdued and civilized by Ag^cola, 234. And 
by him first discovered to be an island, 238. 

Brutus, Junius, declares his resolution to revenge Lucretia, i. 43, 44. 
Obtains a decree of the senate for the banishment of Tarquin, 45. 
Proclaimeddeliverer of the people, 46. Created consul, 48. Sen- 
tences his two sons to death, for attempting to restore Tarquin, 
49, 50. Slain in combat by Aruns, son of Tarquin, 51. 

Brutus, conspires against Caesar, ii. 21. His chai-acter, 38. Defeat at 
Philippi, and death, 45-^7. 

Burial, on what occasion changed into burning by the Romans, i.303. 

Byzantium or Constantinople, its situation described, ii. 379. 



Caesar, Julius, his character, i. 325^ ii. 1. Forms a combinatiou with 
PompeyandCra8sus,i. 331. Gaul aligned to him, 334. A brief 
relationofhis victories there, 337. Recalled, 344. Passes the Ru- 
biooD) 351. Plunders the treasury at Rome, 357. Defeats Pom- 
pey at Pharsalia, 377. Pursues him into Egypt, ii. 2. Goes 
against Pbamaees, 8. Gains an easy victory there, ib. Goes into 
Africa, 9. Defeats Scipio, 10« Returns in triumph to RoBue, lU 
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GMfeagaiaiiito»fl|pM]i»t5. B i tf»% i . IW i| i ^* » mm *» liuadnyia. 

formed a9UiiBthin».ih. HW>4wtli,9t. 

•ad otlMT BMHStiNiw e«nriiiMk«» 1,f6«-197. I^H* eiq^adition into 
Gemaagrr 197^ 13a. A owii|mcx fi»na«^ a^iiMt ^^ 141. His 
dMlv 144. 

Gamillns, M. Farias, created dictator to conclade tl|f war W4th tlM^ Veil, 
i. 132. Whose city he takes, 133. Created a military tribanei 
and sent against the Falisci, 134- Sends back the schoohnaster 
with ignominy, who had offeffd to betray the children under his 
care, 135. Is again chosen dictator, 142. Encounters and routs 
the Gaols, 144. Defeats the Volsci, 1^7. Made dictator again to 
oppose another invasion of the Gauls, 150. Whom he defeats, ib. 
His death, 152. * 

Cannae, the ]i»attle fought there, i. 212. Number and quality of the 
Boinans slain, 215. 

Capitol, by whom bailt^ i. 40. Why so called, 4t. Besieged by the 
Gauls, 141 . Saved by Manilas, thence sumamed Capitofinus, 1 42. 

Caracalla kills Geta, ii. 315. His other cruelties and extravagances, 
315—318. His death, 319. 

Caractacus defeated and carried to Rome, ii. 151. 

Carthage described, i. 183. The corrupt state of it, 184. Besieged by 
Scipio ^milianus, 242. Taken and burnt, 243. 

Carthaginians, cause of the war between them and the Romans, i. 183. 
Defeated in a sea-fight by the consul Duiltius, 185. Being destitute 
of generals, sent to Laoedsmon for Xantippus to command their 
armies, 180. They defeat the Romans commanded by Regulos, 190. 
And destroy their fleet in an engagement with Claudius Pulcher, 
195. But lose one hundred and twenty of their own ships in an- 
other engagement, ib. Are forced to submit to the hard conditions 
of peace imposed by the Romans, 196. Break the treaty by be- 
sieging Saguntum, 190. Recall Hannibal out of Italy, 226. Their 
fanes defeated ^yiSclpio,. ^SO. A treaty ef ^^^m fmsM^ ^^ 
tireen lte» tlPd the B^RMAy Si31, 

Canif 0h0««afsnpier<irby|ji9wmy3|ii,9^. )i}f(j|9fk>ll»9«j^. 

GamingiS«8iiis,.hl» clwiMter wA «onPf ipMST* h ^^fh-^^, UMk 4^hi 
ib. 

CRtof9tiMfiM«[iniiyrf«li»t9Ulm^ Qls 4«llb> !?• Climcter, 
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GhuionKdnftntiaitifiitiMiofdwBi,).l«k In wkai UwU oaca omk 

sisted, ib. 
Cbristianty a serert pcnecutldii of Hham mwkx NefOy ii. 170. Konikii»i 

242. Tngan,257. Amelius, 281. Valerian, 349. £dicto iwucd 

in ftvaur oi them by Consteatine, a76— »79. 
Cicero, M. T. his character, i. 334. Banished, 337. Recalled, 340. Pro- 

scribed and murdered, ii. 33, 34. 
Cinna, Cornelias opposes the interests of Sylla, i. 280. Is joined by 

Marius, 285. Raises forces to oppose Sylla, 289. His death, 290. 
Claodius proclaimed emperor, ii. 147. Begins bisreign well, 148. Goes 

ipito Britain, 150. Pats several persons to death, 152 — 155. An 

instance of his cmeky, 156. Maivies Agiippina, 161. His death, 

164. 
GUuiditts Flavlus> his excellent charafitev, achievements and death, ii. 

351»-..354. 
G&ec^patray description and character of her, ii. 49—56. Flies from Ac« 

timn, and is fcrflowed by Antony, 62. Falls into the power of 

Augnstas, 70. Her interview with him, 71. Her death, 74. 
Godius Publins, his enmity to Cicero, i. 335. Killed by Milo, 343. 
Collatnins, chosen consal with Brntna, i. 48. Deposed from the coa- 

•nlshipand banished, 50. 
Commodus succeeds Antonine^ ii. 802. His horrid cruelties and other 

enormities, 294— 296. Hi8death»298. 
Coostantine the Great ancoecds his father, ii. 373. Converted to Chria- 

tianity, 376. Hefeats Licivms, 378. Convenes a general council 

of bishopa, ib. . Pats to death hia wife and 8on,^79. Removes the 

seat of the empire to Byzantinm, 379, 380. Divides the empirie, 

381. His death and character, 382. 
Conatantina Chhirus divides the empire with Galerina, ii. 370. His chn- 

racter, 371. Death, 372. 
CoBsnb, whe& first chosen* i. 47. A ]»v made lor choosing one of them 

from the plebeians, 151. 
Corinth taken and lazed to the grauad, i. 244. 
Coriolanns makes a speech which greatly iniawfi the people, i* 73. 

Pk««eedinga of the tribvnes against him, ih. Condemned to per- 
petual exile, 77. Invades the Roman territories, 80. Encamps 
within Are mUes of Rome, 81. Approaching nearerythe senate 
and people agree to send deputies with proposals of a restoration, 
82. The pathetic speech of his mother Yolumnia, 84. His death, 
85. 
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CrtMot, bit chmncler, i. 309. Becomet one of tlie trinmvinte, 331. 

CliooMi Syrift for his thwe of government^ ib. 
Cremntint Cordns defeats the malice of Tiberias by a Tolantary death, 

it 109. 
Cvrtivs leaps on horseback into the gnlph in the Forum, i. 154. 



D. 



l)ecemviri, occasion of instituting these officers, and the names of the 
persons first appointed to it, i. 106. Compile the first ten tables 
of the Roman law, 107. The intrigues of Appius to get himself 
continued in the office, ib. Agree on his proposal never to give up 
their authority, 108. Which they exercise with great licentious- 
ness and cruelty, 109. Add two more tables to the body of laws 
compiled by them, ib» The intestine divisions their tyranny oooa- 
siotts, excite the JBqui and Volsci to make incursions, 110. De« 
mand a power of levying and commandii^^ the forces to go against 
the £qui. 111. A period put to their office, 119. 

Decius, voted by the senate not inferior to Tngan, ii. 346. Gains a 
victory over the Goths, but is afterwards routed by the treachery 
of his general, 347. His death, ib. 

Decius Mus devotes himself as an atonement to save his army, i. 162. 

Dictator, who first appointed, and on what occasion, i. 58. Varkma 
causes of choosing them, 153. The title when abolished, ii. 83. 

Diocle8ian,his descent and character, ii. 366, 367. Subdues the Per. 
sians, ib. Persecutes the Christians, 368. Resigns the govermnent, 
369. Hb death, 370. 

Domitian, the good beginning of his reign, ii. S36. Soonirenders him- 
self odious, 337. Several nations invade the empire, 339. His ar- 
rogance and cruelties, 240, 241. A conspiracy formed against hi^i, 
244. His death, 245. 

Drusns, following the example of the Gracchi, excites < 
andiskiUed, i.278. 

DiuAins, obtains a victory over the CarthagmiaiM at sea, i. 185. 
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Fabiiy four thousand men of this family offer to defend the'Romto ter« 
ritories invaded by the Etrurians^ t. 89. Are all cut off by the 
Veii, ib. 

Fabius Maximus, elected general a^inst Hannibal, i. 307. Saves the 
Roman army when in imminent danger through the rashness of 
Minncins, 210. 

Fabricius, sent to treat with Pyrrhiis respecting the ransom and ex- 
change of prisoners, i. 174. His temperance dnd fortitude, 175. Ac 
quaints Pyrrhus with the treachery of his physician, 177. Sets an 
example of frug^ty, and, being censor, ejects a senator for having 
ten pounds of plate, 181. 

Fldeme, an ancient Roman colony^ revolts to the king of the Veii, i. 
127. Fifty thousand persons killed by the falling of an amphi- 
theatre, in the city of that name, ii . 112. 

Flaminius, rashly encountering Hannibal, is defeated, and about fifteen 
thousand Romans slain, i. 206. 

Fucinus, description of the draining of this lake, ii. 148« 



G. 



CMba, declared emperor by the senate, Ii. 103* Is governed by his fa- 
vourites, 198. Adopts Piso to sncceed him, 200. Hii deatli 202. 

ChUerius has the eastern parts of the empire for bia share of g^em- 
ment, U. 370. His death, 373. 

Chdienns, his dissolute conduct when chosen emperor^ ii. 360. Name* 
of the thirty tyrants, who pretended to the empire, 361. Hia death, 
362. 

Ckdlas, by his treachery occasions the defeat of the' Roman amy, ii. 
347. Yet is declared emperor, by the tnrvlving part, ibw Bays a 
peace of the Goths, ib. His character and death, 348. 

Ganls, besiege CInsium under the conduct of Brennns, i« 137. March 
thence to Rome, 138. Which, after defeating the Roman army, 
they enter without resisUnoe, 140. Defeated by Gamillniy 1504 
Enter Etmria agahi, wasting all with fire and awocd, 198. Being 



encomitered by the Romsiii, forty thousand of Hhtm are killed, and 
ten thonaand taken priaonera, ib. Sereral nationi of them, ii. 107. 
Defcnted, 108. 

Germanicua, his character nnd achievementi in Germany, ii.98, 99. 
The proyinoe of ^la dcaretd to him, 103, 104. Hit death, 105, 

QUdiaton, their ftrit 'institntion at Rome, i. 51S. JBdicU made by Au- 
^natna to restrain the immoderate exhibition of them, ii 83. 

Gordian, he wkh .his asm jcseated emperors, ii. 336. Their daaths, 339. 

•Gordian, the Yonngei;, hit character, ii. 343. And death, 343. 

Gotha, innkde the empire, but are driven back by Gordian, il. 343. 
Make another invaaM»» 344. Are deviated, bnt afterwards, throngii 
treachery, rowt the Roman ai9ny> 347. Obli^ the Qomans to pnr- 
chase-a t>eace, 348. Which they soon .break» and 9§fSn invade the 
empire, ib. Renew their inroads nnder Qpnstaatine, 381. Ad> 
mitted by Valeos into Thrace^ 452. 

C^aedins, Gains, bis chacacter, i. 250. Attempts4o refonp several coi^. 
■uptions,4n tlie state^l. And to enforce the Licinian law, 253. 
Being malicionsly prose^u^ by the senate^ who set a price upon - 
his head, he orders-bu* slave to kill him, 259. 

Gracchus, Tiberius, attempts to renew the JLicinian 4aWj i 24^. Is 
killed by SaUiminits^ 250. 

Greece, liberty restored to it by the Romans, i. 233. 

Hannibal, sworn by his father when young never to be in friendship 
with the Romans, i. 199. His character, 200. Having taken Sa- 
guntum and overrun all Spain, marches into Italy, ib. Defeats the^ 
consul Scipio, 203. And afterwards his colleague Sempronius, ib. 
Engages and defeats Flaminias with jirreat slaughter, 206. Hia 
aiaatagemto.eacape firam Fabius, 208. Tbe deposition of his forces 
^Canme, 2U. Slays &ftyUiousand Romans these, 215. L««4i 
his army to Capua, 217. Is opposed at Carthage, by Hanno, 218. 
Asdmbal aept to mn^wce Jum, 320. He is aecalled, 2afi. £^ 
an interview wttb Mpip .before tfae/|M;mies enga^o* 227. 3eing 
defeated in battle, flies to Adrumetum, 231. Goes to the court 
«f AAtioctma^ia37. His daath>v238. 

iiekiagabalna) iebaaan awpprni, ii. JISS. His Mtias,.pfod%a^ty> and 

cruelty, 323. His death, 9S». 
fHerod Agrippa^ Jaidca leMoaad to hknby ClaodOjiH, u. 149. 
.Helniiiaas,anvadetftttjRoaiaii tanritoriep, and defioit tl»s covnl Vir. 

ginitt8,i.)89. 
iIoi«tii>the coadiat between tlifvi and the CariaUi^ i. 22. 
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'li0Mtiiii<k)oclti,4»nnrdy d«tadi ItooM, i. 43. 



Jerusalem beiieg^ed and taken, ii. ^1-— 385. 

JewB KTolt under Nero, ii. 188. Trajan,SB8. Adrian, 868. 

iDyriani make depredations on the trading aobjects of Rome, wliicii 
brings on a war against them, i. 198. The greatest part of their 
country ceded, imda tribute imposed on theicst, ib. 

Jndea subdued by ^Ponipey, i. 319; 

Jugurtha bribes the senate of Rome to countenaiioe his viUflinies, i. 261. 
Summoned to grre an Uiccouitt in person of such as had accepted 
bribes, 262. Obliges the Roman army to pass under the yoke, 
264. Constrained byMetellus to beg peace, ib. Brought to Rome 
byMarius, 268. His deatt, ib. 

Julia, daughter of Augustus, her iiffamous conduct, ii.89. Banished 
by Augustus, ib. 

JttKan purchases the empire, ii. 362. -His death, 365. 

-Julius Sabiaus, theseirerity used to him, ii. 227. 

Julius Yindex revolts from NerO, and proclaims Gaiba emper or , ii. 188. 
His death, 190. 



L. 



•Ltttinus sent to interrupt the ptpg i^ w rctf 'Vynluis in Italy^ i. 166. Is 

defeated by him with great slaughter, 170. 
Largitts, on what occasion created the first dictator of 'Rome, i. 66. 
lutiiM enter into hostility with the Romans by tlK-instigation of Tar- 

quin,i. 55. Are entirely overt hro wa near the lake'Rcgfiku, 59. 

They, with the Campaniaas, reirolt, 159. Are defeaitad by Sfanlius 

Torquatus, with -great slaughter, «»d'bra«glit>e»tirely under tile 

RoBum power, 162. 
lAWs^^gnviaa, wha^-firgt proposed, i. 86. Commotiooaoccasioned by 

attempts to enforce them, 246—^2. 
IsMb of the twdve tables, whence composed, i. 166. Dtfcstod into 

order by the decemviri, 107. 
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LepiauaniteswUli Astoiiy aiid0ictvrnsyu.31. Has^pdiiiii 

tolnm for Us fhwe of ikt triwimntey 33. b a new dhrkicHi of dK 
empire, hu tlie proiijicei in Afirica, 53. Hk anny revolts to Oc- 
teTins, 55. 

Lrnns AndrooiciiSy tlie first diamaiic poet of Rone, i. 197. 

livyyhis character as an liistoriaii, ii. 76. 

Ijonpmu pat to death by Avdiaa, U. 357. 

Lncan put to death by Nero, ii. 183. 

Lndas Tarqaimns Priscosdected kin^ of Rome, i. 28. His institatioB, 
warsy and death, ib^-^l. 

Lncretia ravished by Sextos Tarqainius, i. 42. Sills faendf, 43. 

LucaUnsdefcatsMithridates, 1.313. And Tigianes, 314. Snpcneded 
by CHabrioy ib. And afterwaids by Pompey, 315. 

l.vtatias Catnlos gains a rictory oyer the Carthaginians, i. 204. 

Hacrinns, chosen emperor, ii. 320. His death 321. 

Maecenas, his advice to Augustas, ii. 80. 

Mantius CapitoUnus, bravely defends the Capitol, i. 143. Aspires to be 
a(>vereign of Rome, 145. Is thrown from the Tazpeian lodc, and 
his house razed to the ground, 146. 

Manlius Torquatus, punishes his son with death, for fighting contrary 
to order, i. 161. Defeats the army of the Latins with great slaugh- 
ter, 163. 

Sfarius, Cuius, sent against Jugurtha, i. 265. I|is character, ib. Sup- 
plants MetdluB, 267. Sent against the Cunbri and Tentones, 268. 
Whom he entirely defeats, 269. Put to flight and declared an 
enemy of his country by Sylla, 278. Involved in various dangeis 
and distresses, 282. Joins with Cinna, 284. Makes horrid mas- 
sacres, 286. His death, 287. 

Maidmian, made partner in the empire by Diodcfoan, ii. 366. With 
him resigns the government, 369. His death, 370. 

Maximin, his person and character, ii. 333, 334. His cruelty, 334, 335. 
The provinces of Africa revolt^ and create Gordian emperor, 396. 
Which the senate and people confirm, 337. Marches with Us army 
towards Rome, ib. His death, 340. 

Messalina, her infamous conduct, ii. 152, 156—158. 

Metellus, sent against Jugurtha, constrains him to beg peace, i 265. 
Being ungratefully persecuted by Marius, goes into volantary exile^ 
269. Is recalled, 217. 

Matins Scserola attempts to kill Porsenna, but failing of suooess, Imm 
his right hand, i. 54. 
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Mithridates, war declared against him, i. 274*. U defeated iMar Atlicfit 
* with great loss of his forces, 2S7. Conclodes a peace, 988. Unites 

with Tigranes and inTades Bithynia, 313. Defeated by Lvcailas, 

ib. By Pompey, 317. His death, 318. 



N. 



Narcissus procures the death of the empress Messaliua, ii. 158^160. 
Being prosecuted by Agrippina goes into voluntary exile, 163 . His 
death, 166. 

Nero marries Octaria, daughter of Claudius, ii. 161. Proclaimed em- 
peror, 165. 'the excellency of his government at first, 167. Break's 
out into extravagancies, 166. Marries Poppea, wife of Otho, 169. 
Puts his mother to death, 172. €U>es into Greece, 175. Returns 
to Rome, 176. His palace described, 179. Puts great numbers to 
death, 181— 184— 186, 187. Designs against hin in Gaul, 188. 
The revolt becomes general, 190. His death, 195. 

Nerva, chosen emperor by the senate, it. 246. His diaraetei', 247. His 
miid and good government, 248, 1ti9 . IBs death, 256 . 

Numa Pompilius, chosen king of Rome, 1. 17. His various institutions 

• and tieath, 18, 19. . 

Numitor, the last king of Alba, supplanted by his brother Amulius, who 
murders his sons, and possesses the kingdom, i . 2, 3 . 



O. 



Octavius, claims the inheritance of his uncle Julias Cxsar, ii. 27. His 
character, 28. Opposed in his designs by Antony, 29. Joins An- 
tony and Lepidus, 31. The senate confer on him absolute power, 
32. With Antony and Lepidus forms the second triumvirate, 33. 
yMarches with Antony against the conspiratO)*s, 35. Warcommenced 
between him and Antony, 51. Are reconciled, and divide the em- 
pire betweeti them, 53. Deprives Lepidus of his share in the tri- 
umvirate, 55. His preparations against Antony, 59 — 61. Defeats 
him at Actium, 62. Goes against him to Alexandria, 65. Puts 
two sons of Cleopatra to death, 71. Returns to Rome in triumph, 
74. See Augustus. 
VOL. II. 2 D 
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Ostia, ma Imtch made ttere by Qaudiiiiy ii. 148. 

Otttonas^ sncoeeds Plavtus ia tlie goveniiiient of Britabiy ii. 150. De* 

feaUGaractacuB, 151. 
Otbo, declared emperor by the aoldieryy ii. 202. Begins his reign with 

a; fiignal act of clemency and justice^ 203. Marches against Yi- 

telliuB, 205. His army defeated by that of Vitdltos, 206. His 

death, 300. 
Oration, wherein it differs from a triumph, i. 55. To whom and on 

what occasion first decreed, ib. 



Patricians, by the Haws of the twelve tables forbid to marry witii the 
l^ebeians, i. 115. The tribunes make n law to permit them, 122. 

Perseus, king of Maced<m, makes war against Rome^i. 239. Is de- 
feated by iEmilius, ib. 

Pertinax, his character, ii. 298. Proclaimed emperor, 300. His death, 
302. 

Petronius, his character and death, ii. 186. 

Pharsalia, the annies of Cssar and Pompey meet there, i. 370. The 
order of battle on both sides, 371 — 373. 

Phflip, declared emperor by the army and senate, ii. 376. His death, 
378. 

Philip, king of Macedon, engaged in war with the Romans for having 
made a league with the C^thaginians, i. 220. Which is concluded 
after twenty years* continuance, 234. 

Philippi, the battle fought there, and defeat of Brutus and Cassias, ii. 
40—46. 

Piso, accused before the senate of the death of Germanicus, and other 
crimes, ii. 107. Rills himself, 108. 

Plebeians, their power, i. 8. The oppressions and miseries they were 
subject to by the avarice of the rich and powerful, which in the end 
occasioned the creation of tribunes of the people, 56 — 69. Great 
tumults and contests between them and the patricians, caused by 
one of their tribunes, 91 . A law procured, giving them equal in- 
fluence with the patricians in all elections and debates. 121. A law 
passed for choosing one of the consuls froilr^their body, 151. 
Plutarch, his exccUent letter to Trajan, ii. 253. 
Poetry, its rise among the Romans, i. 196. 
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Pompey, Cneiui, espouses the interests of Sylk, i. 291. Pats an end 
to the Servile war, 307. Contests with Crassus for power, 310. 
Clears the sea of pirates, 312. Appointed general against Mith- 
ridates, ib. Whom he defeats, 316. Enters Rome in triampb, 
320. A character of him, 328. Ordered by the senate to oppose 
Caesar, 349. Leads his forces to Capua, 353. Routs Caesar's 
forces, 366. Being defeated at Pharsalia, flies to Larissa, thence to 
Lesbos, 380. And Egypt, 381. His death, 384. A further cha* 
racter of him, 385. 

Pompey, Sextus, defeated by Agrippa and slain, ii. 54. 

Pontius Pilate, banished into €raul, ii. 125. His dea'th, ib. 

Porcius Cato,his character, and speech in the senate, i. 325. 

Por8enna,king of Etruria, lays siege to Rome, i. 53. Offers conditions 
of peace, which were accepted, 54. 

Portia, wife of Brutus, her death, ii. 48. 

Praetor, when first appointed, and in what his office consists, i. 153. 

Probus, chosen emperor by the army, ii. 361. His character, achieve- 
ments, and death, 361 — 363. 

Punic war, what gave rise to the first, i. 182. Concluded on hard con- 
ditions to the Carthaginians, 196. The second declared, 199. Con- 
cluded, 231. Commencement of the third, 239. Its conclusion by 
the destruction of Carthage, 244. 

Pupienus, chosen emperor, with Albinu8,by the senate, ii. 338. Their 
deaths, 341. 

Pyrrhas, invited by the Tarentines, comes with an army into Italy, i. 
167. Defeats the Romans, but with great slaughter on both sides, 
170. Endeavours to bribe the Romans to a peace, but in vain, 172. 
Gains a second victory, but with considerable loss, 176. Retreats 
into Sicily, 178. Having returned into Italy, encounters the Ro- 
mans, is defeated, and his camp taken, 180. Returns to Greece, 
281. 



Quintilius Varus, cut off, with his whole army, by the Germans, ii. 88. 

Quintius Cincinnatus, his frugality and industi-y, i. 99. His conduct 
and virtues, 97, 98. Created dictator, 90. Marches to the relief 
of the consul Minutius, surrounded by the JEqm and Volsci, 100. 
Having rescued the army, and defeated the eoeniy, resigns las dic- 
tatorship and retui'nM to his farm, 101. 

2 » 2 
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RcgfiUs lent witk Maulhu into Africa, to carry on the war with Car* 
thage, i. 186. His chwracter, ib. DefeatH the Carthaginian fleet, 
187. Makes a descent on tiie coast, and takes the city of Clupea, 
ib. Sereral of his men destroyed by a hnge serpent, 188. Which . 
at length they kill, and its skin is sent to Rome, ib. Obtains an- 
other victory, and takes eighty towns, ib. Is defeated by Xan- 
tippus with great slaaghter of the Roman army, and himself taken 
prisoner, 191. Sent to Rome to treat of a peace, on condition to 
return if nnsuccessful, 192, Advises to continue the war, 193, 
And returns to Carthage, 194. Where he is put to death with 
great torture, 195. 

Rome, founded, i. 5. Improved and adorned by L. Tarquinius PriscuSi 
.90. Extent of its territory at the time of Tarquin's e3C)»ulsion, 49. 
Besieged by Porsenna, &3. The severity of its laws with respect 
to debtors, 56. Its increase of people without commerce tended 
to advance the disturbances in it, 90. Endangered by an army of 
fugitives led by a Sabine, 96. Ambass^uiors sent to the Greek 
cities in Italy, and to Athens, to bring laws from thence for its go- 
vernment, 105. A contrast between the^ state of it and Carthage^ 
183. The great terror and consternation of its inhabitants on the 
defeat at Cannae, 216. Gives the freedom of the city to those 
Italian states that had not revolted during the Social war, 273. 
Its government converted into despotism, 300. The wretched state 
of it under the second triumvirate, ii. 33, in the beginning of Au- 
gustu8*s reign, 74, 75. Revenues and number 'of ijts citizens, 76. 
^~"- -jNone to be admitted to the freedom of it without previous ex- 
amination into their character, 84. Hie number of its inhabitants 
at a census, taken by Augustus, 90. Their luxury and prodigality, 
121. Number of its inhabitants in the reign of Claudius, 164. A 
great part of it burnt, 178. Another fire and great plague, 234. 
When first governed by two sovereigns, 277. SufiPers greatly by a 
seiiition and fire, 339. Taken and pillaged by .tiaric, 387. And 
again by Gesneric, 388. 

Romulus, his birth, i. 3. How preserved, 4. Slays Amulius, and re- 
instates Numitor in his kingdom, ib. Slays his brother Remus, 5. 
Elected king, 6. His religious, civil, and militai'y, institutions, 
9 — 11. Makes war with the Sabines, and other neighbouring states^ 
12—14. Grows absolute, 15. His death, 16. 
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Sabinesjiupe of their women, and war with the Romans, i. 14. 

Samnites attacked by the Romans, i. 155. Their frivolous pretences 
for this war, 156. Defeated by the Romans with g^reat slaug^hter, 
157. A peace concluded with them, 159. War being renewed, 
they oblige the Roman army to pass under the yoke, 164. Are af ter<r 
wards served in the same manner by the Romans, 165. They and 
othet* states, being quite exhausted, call in Pyrrhus to their assist- 
ance, 166 — 178. 

Scipio, defeated by Hannibal near Ticinum, i. 303. 

Scipio, son of the former, his noble resolution after the defeat at Gannie, 
i. 216. His character, 222. Carries the war into Africa, 223. De- 
feats Hannibal, 231. His death, 238. 

Sejanus, his character and promotion, ii. 109. Procures the death of 
Germanicus*s two sons, Nero and Dmsus, ii. 114. His death, 116. 

Sempronius, defeated by Hannibal, with the loss of twenty six thousand 
Romans, i. 204. 

Senate, of whom at first composed, i. 8. Augmented by L. Tarquinius 
Priscus, 28. Their artifice to cause the people to enlist in an ex- 
pedition agiaiiist the JEquiy 88. To remedy the evils and oppres- 
sions of the people, resolve to pay the soldiery out of the treasury^ 
imposing a new tax for that purpose, 130. Eject Rnfiinus for 
being possessed often pounds of plate, 181. The great corruption 
and change of conduct in it, at the time of the Gracchi, 259. Great 
contests and debates in it between the partisans of Cssar and Pom- 
pey, 344 — 347. Dispossessed of all its power, 385. Its servile 
adulation of Augustus, ii. 82. Several edicts made by him, to 
suppress corruption in ii^ 83, 84. Maximin, the first emperor who 
reigned without its concurrence, 329. Permitted by Decius to 
choose a censor, 346. 

Servius Tullius, appointed king by the senate of Rome, i. 82. Divides 
the people into classet and centuries, 33. His other regulations 
and death, 35— 38. 

Seneca, appointed tutor to Nero, ii, 162. His death, 183. 

Sertorius, his character, exploits, and death, i. 305, 306. 

Severus, declared emperor by the senate, ii. 307. Hit character, 308. 
Defeats Niger, 309. Albinus, 310. The Parthians, 311. Goes 
into Britain, 312. Diet there, 31 4. 
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SextitDis, a trilrane, the first plebeMn tiiat was chosen consul, i. 237. 

IKocius 0entatiis, his great merits and hardsbijis, i. 102. Gains a sig* 
nal victory oyer the iEqui, and is created a tribune, 104. Treache- 
rously cut off by the decemviri for having inveighed against theic 
conduct, 113. 

Sicily, desire of possessing it the cause of the first Punic war, i. 182. 
The Romans* first entrance into it, 184. Invaded by Octavios, ii. 
S3. 

Social war, the occasion of it, 272. Its conclusion, 274. 

Soldiery, for what reason first paid out of the treasury, i. 130. 

Sophonisba, wife of Syphax, marries Masinissa, i. 225. Her death, 226. 

Spain, made a Roman province, i. 245. Government of it assigned to 
Pompey, 247. 

Spnrius Cassius VisceUinus, by his vanity and ambition causes disturi»- 
ances in the commonwealth, i. 85. Thrown headlong from the 
Tarpeian rock, 88. 

Spnrius Mslins, aiming at power, makes himself popular by great dis- 
tribution of -com, i. 126. Refusing to appear at the «iictator's tri- 
bunal, is killed by his master of the horse, sent to force him, 127. 

Stolo, makes a law that no man should possess above five hundred 
acres of land, which himself transgressing, is punished by it, i. 149. 

Sylla, appointed general against Mithridates, i. 275. His character, ib. 
Puts Marius and his party to flight, 278. Defeats Mithridates, 
,, Returns to Italy to take vengeance of his enemies, 290. Involves 
his country in a civil war, 293. Which is continued with great ob- 
stinacy and slaughter, till Sylla at length is completely victorious, 
294 — ^297. Instances of his horrid cruelty, 298, 299. Causes him- 
self to be chosen perpetual dictator, 300. Which having exercised 
with great tyranny he lays down, 301. His death, 303 ^ 

Syphax, defeated by Scipio, i. 224. 

Syracuse, taken by the Romansi i. 221, 



Tacitus, chosen emperor by the senate, ii. 359. His character and death, 

360. 
Tarentum, taken and dismantled by the Romans, i. 181. 
Tarquinius, Lucius Superbus, having slain Servius Tullius, succeeds to 

the throne, i. 38. Reduces the Gabii by stratagem, 39. Builds the 
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€apitol,40. Banished by the senate, 46. Marches with a consider- 
able army against Rome, 50. Defeated, 51 . Forms fresh alliances 
for regaining the crown, 52. Excites the Latins to espouse his 
cause, 55. 

Tarsus, Antony's first interview with Cleopatra there, ii. 49. 

Terentius Variro, chosen consul > i. ail. His character, ib. Engages with 
Hannibal at Cannae, 212. Defeated with horrid slaughter of the 
Romans, 215. How received on his return to Rome, 216. 

Tiberius, succeeds Augustus in the empire, ii. 94. His dissimulation, 
and the servile flattery of the senate, 95—98. His designs against 
Germanicus, 101—103. Begins to appear in his natural character, 
108. Retires to Caprea, 111. Puts great numbers to death, 116 — 
119. Names Caligula for his successor, 119. His death, 121. 

Titus, lays siege to Jerusalem, ii. 222. Takes it, 226. Enters Rome in 
triumph, with his father, ib. Succeeds him, ii. 232. His exemplary 
government, 232 — ^235. His death, ib. 

Trajan adopted by Nerva to succeed him, ii. 251. His character, 252, 
253. Defeats the Dacians, 254 — ^256. Partlfians and other king- 
doms, 259. His death, 261. Honours paid to his memory, 263. 

Tribunes military, when first instituted, i. 129. 

IVibunes of the people, on what occasion firat created, i. 69, The ex- 
tent and limits of their authority, ib. Great contests between the 
patricians and plebeians occasioned by one of them, 91. New com- 
motions caused by them, 95. Their number increased firom five 
to ten, 102. Are the cause of further disturbances, ib. 

Triumvirate, the first, when and by whom formed, i. 331. 

Tullus, Hostilius, elected king of Rome, i. 20. His martial achieve- 
ments, and death, 21 — ^24. 



V. 



Valens, admits the Goths to settle in Tlirace. ii. 385. Defeated and slain 

by them, ib. 
VUerian, chosen emperor by the army, ii. 349. His death, 350. 
Valerius Corvus, his character, i. 156. Relieves Capua, besieged by the 

Samnites, 157. Being created dictator, and sent to oppose an army 

of the Romans, which had revolted, by his prudence reduces them • 

to their duty without bloodshed^ 158, 159. 
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▼aleritu Pnbliut Popltcola, elected comul in the room of Collatmos, i. 
60. Triumphs at Rome, for the victory over Tarqaia, 51 . Eaacts 
several laws in favour of the people^ 52. 

Yeii, Fideme, a Roman colony, revolts to them, i. 127. 

Verns, Lucius, his diaracterand conduct, ii. 277 — ^279. 

Vespasian, proclaimed emperor in the East, ii. 214. Sets out for Rome, 
221. Corrects many abuses, 226. His good government, cha* 
racter, and death, 228—231. 

Tirginius, slays his daughter, to preserve her firom the lust of Appius, 
one of the decemviri, i. 118. 

Vitellins, proclaimed emperor in Germany, ii. 204. By the senate, 209. 
The legions in the East revolt, 213. His army routed at Cremona, 
214. His death, 219. 

Tolero, a centurion, scourged for refusing to enlist as a private soldier, 
i. 91 . Made a tribune of the people, ib . Moves for a law that the 
plebeian magistrates should be chosen only by comitia by tribes, 
92. Which greatly embarrasses the senate, and produces tumults, 
but is passed, 93. 

Volscians, a people of Lfttium^ war commenced with them, i. 39. Invade 
the Roman territories with an army commanded by Coriolanns and 
TuUus, 93. Encamp before ti^d walls of Rome, 80. The army 
withdrawn by Coriolanus, 85. The Romans obtain a signal vic- 
tory over them, ib. With the ^qui they xi^e incursions, and ad- 
vance towards Rome, prompted by the divisionkof the people, 110. 
In the end are subdued, 154. 



\ 



Xanthians, being besieged by Brutus, destroy their city and theni^vw> 
ii. 36, 37. \ 

Xantippus, made general of the Carthaginians, i. 190. Defeat^ ^^ 
Roman army with dreadful slaughter, 191. The ingratitiA!'^ ^^ 
the Carthaginians to him, ib. 
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